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A Note to the Jecmd paragraph in p. 98, Vol. I. 

Dr. Johnftone, in his EJfay on the ganglions of 
the nerves, has endeavoured to fhew that they are 
the fources of all the nerves which go to organs 
that are ftri&ly automatic? as the heart, &c. and 
the checks or caufes that hinder our volitions from 
extending to them. 

The ganglions (fays he), refpe&ing their ftruc- 
ture, may juftly be confidered as little brains, or 
germs of the nerves detached from them, confiding 
of a mixture of cortical and nervous medullary 
fubftance, nourilhed by feveral fmall blood-vefiels, 
in which various nervous filaments are colledted, and 
in them lofe their rectilinear parallel direction, fo 
that a new nervous organization probably takes 
place in them. 

Refpedting their ufes, ganglions feem the fources, 
or immediate origins, of the nerves fent to organs 
moved involuntarily, and probably the check or 
caufe which hinders our volitions from extending 
to them. 

Ganglions feem analogous to the brain in their 
office, fubordinate fprings and refervoirs of nervous 
power; they feem capable of difpenfing it long 
after all communication with the brain is cut off. 
And though they ultimately depend on the brain 
for its emanations, it appears from fads that that 
depend ance is far from being immediate and in- 
ftantaneous. 

From the ganglions ferving as fubordinate 
brains, it is that the vital organs derive their 
nervous power, and continue to move during 
fleep, &c. 

In a word, ganglions limit the exercife of the 
mind's authority In the animal ceconomy, and put 
it out of our power by a fingle volition to (top the 
motions of our heart, and in one capricious moment 
irrevocably to end our lives. 




A SKETCH 



OF THE I,IFE AND CHARACTER OF 



Dr. MARTLET. 



JJoctor David Hartley was born on 
the 30th of Auguft, 1705. He was the fon of 
a very worthy and refpe&able clergyman, vicar 
of Armley, in the county of York. He re- 
ceived the firft rudiments of inftru&ion at a 
private fchool, and his academical education 
at Cambridge, He was admitted at Jefus' 
College at the age of fifteen years, and was 
afterwards ele&ed a fellow of that fociety. 
He was originally intended for the church, 
and proceeded for fome time in his thoughts 
and ftudies towards that objeft : but upon a 
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clofer. consideration of the conditions at- 
tached to the clerical profeffion, he was re- 
strained by fome fcruples which made him 
relu&ant to fubfcribe the thirty-nine arti- 
cles. In confequence of thefe fcruples he 
became difqualified for the parfuit of his 
firft plan of devoting himfelf to the perfonal 
fun&ions and. fervice of the church. How-> 
ever he ftill continued to the end of his life 
a well affedted member of the church of 
England, approving of its practical doc- 
trines and conforming to its public worfhip. 
As the church of England maintains all the 
ufeful and practical dodtrines of Chriftian 
morality, he did not think it neceffary to fe- 
parate himfelf from its communion on ac- 
count of fome contefted articles of fpecu* 
lative and abftrufe opinion. He was a Ca* 
tholic Chriftian in the moft ex ten five and 
liberal fenfe of that term. On the fubjeft 
of religious controverfy he has left the fol- 
lowing teftimony of hia v fentiments, in the 
laft feftion of proposition eighty-eight on 
JReJigwus Knowledge - 9 viz. 4€ The great dif* 
« ferpnccs of opinion and contentions which 
*? happen on religious matters are plainly 
« c owing to the violence of men's pafliotis 
« more than to any other caqfe. When re- 

*• ligroft 
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" ligioti has had its due effcft in retraining 
" thefe, and begetting true candour, we may 
" «xpc<a a unity of opinion both in religious 
" and other matters, as far as is neceflary 
for ufeful and pra&ical purpofes." 



€i 



-r Though his talents were very general, 
yet undoubtedly his pre-eminent faculties 
were formed for the moral and religious 
fciences. Thefe talents difplayed themfelves 
in the carlieft part$ of life with fo much 
diftin&ion, as could not fail to hold out to 
his ambition a future career of honeft fame, 
in the iervice of the national church, if he 
could have complied with the conditions, 
confiftently with the fatisfa&ion of his own 
mind. But he had at alt times a moft fcru- 
pujous and difinterefted mind, which dif- 
pofed him in every part of his life, and un- 
der all circumftances, to adhere firmly to 
thofe principles which appeared to him to 
form the ftri<ft and , confcientious line of 
moral duty. It proceeded therefore from 
the moft ferious fcruples, irrefiftibly im- 
preffed upon his mind, that he relinquifhed 
the profeffion of his firfl choice, which may 
properly be called the prerogative profeffion 
of moral and religious philofophy. 

a 4 Ja 
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In confequencc of this determination he 
applied his talents and ftudies to the me- 
dical profeflion, in which he foon became 
equally and in the firft degree eminent for 
fkill, integrity, and charitable companion. 
His mind was formed to benevolence and 
univerfal philanthropy. He exercifed the 
healing art with anxious and equal fidelity 
to the poor and to the rich. He vifited, 
with affectionate fympathy, the humbleft re- 
ceffes of poverty and ficknefs, as well as. the 
ftately beds of pampered diftemper and pre- 
ifcature decrepitude. His manners were 
gentle ; his countenance affable ; his elo- 
quence moral and pathetic, not harih or 
importunate ; yet he was not unmindful that 
bodily ficknefs foftens the mind to moral 
fenfibilities, which afforded frequent op- 
portunities to him of exercifing mental 
charities to affli&ed minds, whilft he em- 
ployed the powers of medical fcience to the 
reftoration of bodily health. He thus united 
all the talents of his own mind for natural 
and moral fcience, conformably to thofc 
dodlrines which he inculcates, to that uni- 
verfal fyftem of final morality, by which 
each effort of fenfation or fcience in the va- 
rious 
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rious gradations of life muft be efteemed 
defe&ive, until it (haty have attained to its 
correfponding moral confummation. 

It arofe from the union above mentioned, 
of talents in the moral fcience with natural 
philofophy, and particularly . from the pro- 
feffional knowledge of the human frame, 
that Dr. Hartley was enabled to bring into 
one view the various arguments for his ex- 
tenfive fyftem, from the firft rudiments of 
fenfation through the maze of complex af- 
fections and paffions, in the path of life, to 
the final, moral end of man. 

He was induftrious and indefatigable in 
the purfuit of all collateral branches of know- 
ledge, and lived in. perfonal intimacy . with 
the learned men of his age. Dr. Law, Pr. 
Butler, Dr. Warburton, afterwards biftiops 
of ,Carlifle, Durham, and Gloucester, and Dr. 
Jortin, were his intimate friends and fellow 
labourers in moral and religious philofophy, 
in metaphyfics, in divinity and ecplefiaftical 
hiftory. He was much attached to the highly 
refpe&ed chara&er of Dr. Hoadley, bifliop 
of Winchefter, for the liberality of his opi- 
nions, both in church and ftate, and for the 

freedom 
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with natural and experimental philofophy, 
under, the celebrated profeflbr Saunderfon. 
He was an enthufiaftic admirer and difciple 
of Sir Ifaac Newton in every branch of 
literature and philofophy, natural and expe- 
rimental, mathematical, hiftorical and reli- 
gious, which that immortal man difFufed 
throughout the world. He received his firfl 
principles of logic and metaphyfics from the 
works of that good and great philofopher 
Locke. He took the firfl rudiments of his 
own work from Sir Ifaac Newton and Mr. 
Locke : the doftrine of vibrations, as. in- 
ftrumental to fenfation and motion, from 
the former, and the principle of aflbciation 
originally from the latter, farther explained 
in a differtation by the Rev. Mr. Gay ; as~he 
himfelf has informed us. His work was 
begun when he was about twenty-five years 
of age ; which is a very early period for 
deep and comprehenfive researches. And yet 
it remains upon his own authority, as de- 
clared by himfelf to his private friends arid 
connexions, that the feeds of this work 
were lying in latent germination for fome 
years antecedent even to that early hud, 
which in the work itfelf has difplayed, in. 
full maturity, the mechanical, rational, and 

moral 
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moral fyftem of man, refpe&ing his frame, 
his. duty, and his expectations. 

Dr. Hartley's work was publifhed in the 
beginning of the year 1749, when he was a 
little more than forty- three years ■ of age. 
It had been completed and finifhed about two 
or, three years before. He did not expeft 
that it would meet with any general or im* 
mediate reception in the philofophical world, 
or even that it would be much read or un- 
derftood 5 neither did it happen otherwife 
than as he had expedted. But at the fame 
time he did entertain an expectation that, at 
fome diftant period, it would become the 
adopted fyftem of future philofophers. That 
period feems now to be approaching. 

He lived about nine years after the pub- 
lication of his work. The labour of digeft- 
ing the whole fyftem, and of the compo- 
fition, was exceedingly great and conftant 
upon his mind for many years, as may eafily 
be fuppofed from the very great fcope of 
learning which it embraces. But after the 
completion and publication of it, his mind 
was left in perfedt repofe. He kept a general 
and vigilant attention upon the work, to 

receive 
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receive and to con fid er any Aabfequent 
thoughts which might have occurred from 
his own reflections, or from the fuggeftions 
of others, by which he might have modified 
or arranged any incongruous or difcordant 
parts. But no fuch alterations or modifica- 
tions feem to have occurred to him : and at 
his death he left bis original work untouched, 
without addition ' or diminution, without al* 
teration or comment- He has left no addi- 
tional paper on the fubjecft whatfover. 

The learned and ingenious Dr. Prieftley 
published in the year 1775 fome. parts of 
Dr. Hartley's works in an o&avo volume, en- 
titled, Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind on 
the Principle of the Ajfociation of Ideas, with 
Effhys on the SubjeSl of it. Dr. Prieftley had - 
commenced a correfpondehce with the au- 
thor a fhort time before his death, and has 
in fubfequent literary works commented 
with great acutenefs and erudition upon his 
metaphyseal and moral fyftero. 

The fyftcm is in itfelf fo cxtenfive, and 
was, at the time of its publication fo entirely 
novel and original, that the author did, not 
appear difpofed to multiply his anxieties 

for 
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for the particular fate of 
trine; but he bequeathed 
compaft and undivided fyftem, to the can- 
dour and mature judgment of time and 
pofterity. There was but one point in 
which he appeared anxious to prevent any 
mifapprehenfion of his principles 2 that point 
refpe&ed the immateriality of the foul* He \ 
was apprehenfive left the dodrine of corpo- 1 
real vibrations, being inftrufnental to fenfa- 
tion, fhould be deemed unfavourable to the 
opinion of the immateriality of the foul. 
He was therefore anxious to declare, and to 
have it underftood, that he was not a ma- v 
terialift. He has not prefumed to declare 
any fenthnent refpe&ing the nature of the 
foul, but the negative one, that it cannot be 
material according to any idea or definition 
that we can form of matter. He has given 
<he following definition of matter, viz. 
"That it is a mere paffive thing, of whofe 
" very effence it is to be endued with a vis 
'* inertia 5 for this vis inertia prefents itfelf 
" immediately in all our obfervations and 
<f experiments upon it, and is infeparable 
" from it, even in idea/' The materiality 
therefore of the fenfitive foul is precluded, 
by the definition of matter being incapable 

of 
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of fenfation. If there be any other element 
capable of. fenfation, the foul may confift of 
that element ; but that is a new fuppofition, 
{till leaving the original queftion" concluded 
in the negative, by the fundamental defini- 
tion of matter. If indeed we could fuppofe 
that matter may have fome occult powers 
and properties, different and fuperior to 
thofe which appear to ifls,. fo that it might be 
endued with the moil Ample kinds of fenfa- 
tion, it might then attain, according to the 
^demonftrations of the author's theory, to all 
that intelligence of which the human mind 
is pofTefled ; that is to fay, through all the 
paths of fenfation, imagination, ambition, 
felf-intereft, fympathy and theopathy, finally 
to the moral fenfe.' And if to the moral 
fenfe, whatever may be the origin of the foul 
by divine creation, whether material or im- 
material, tranfitory or deftined to immor- 
tality, it is a moral eflence, the nobleft work 
of God. 

The philofophical charadter of Dr. Hartley 
is delineated in his works. The features of 
his private and perfonal chara&er were of 
the fame complexion. It may with peculiar 
propriety be faid of him, that the mind was 
the man. His thoughts were not immerfed 

in 
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in worldly purfuits or contentions, -and 
therefore his life was not eventful or tur- 
bulent, but placid and undifturbed by paffion 
or violent ambition. From his earlieft youth 
his mental ambition Was pre-occupied by 
purfuits of fcience. His hours of amufe- 
ment were likewife freftowed upon obje&s of 
tafte and fentiment, Mufic, poetry, and 
hiftttry Were his favourite recreations. Hi* 
imagination was fertile and co_rre£t, : his lan- 
guage add expreffion fluent and forcible. -Hi* 
natural temper wis gay, cheerful, and fod^. 
able. He was addifted to no vice in any 
part df his life, neither to pride, nor to fen- 
fualiry, nor intemperance, nor oftentation, 
nor envy* nor to any fordid felf-intereft : 
but his heart was replete with every con- 
trary virtue. The virtuous principles which 5 
are inftilled in his works were the invari-* 
able and decided principles of his life and' 
condu<5t. ' 

His perfon was of the middle fize and well 
proportioned. His complexion fair, his fea- 
tures regular and handfome. His counte- 
nance open, ingenuous and animated. He* 
was peculiarly neat in his perfon and attire. 
He was an early rifer, and punctual in the' 

Vol. III. b employments 
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employments of the day; methodical, in. the 
order and difpofition of his library, papers 
and writings, as the companions of his 
thoughts, but without any pedantry, either 
in thefe habits, or in any other part pf his 
chara&er. His behaviour was polite, eafy, 
and graceful; but that which made his ad- 
drefs peculiarly engaging, was the . benevo- 
lence of heart from which that politenefs 
flowed. •, He never converfed with- a fellow- 
creature , without feeling a. wifh to; cio him 
good. He con fide red the mprgl end, erf our 
creation to confift in the performance of the 
. duties of life attacked to each particular fta- 
tion, to which all other confiderations ought 
to be inferior and fubordinate, and confe- 
quently that the rule of life confifts in train- 
ing and adapting our faculties, through the 
means of moral habits and aflbciations, to 
that end. Ih this he was the faithful difci- 
ple of his own theory, and by the obfervance 
of it he avoided the tumult of worldly va- 
nities and their difquietudes, and preferved 
his mind in fenenity and vigour, to perform 
the duties of life with fidelity, and without 
diftradtion. His whole character was emi- 
nently and uniformly marked by Sincerity 
of heart, Simplicity of manners, and manly 

Innocence 
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Innocence of mind. He died at Bath on the 
28th of Aiiguft, 1757* at the age of fifty- 
two years. 

He was twice married, and has left iflue by 
both marriages now living : 

Frotn whom this memorial teftimony is 

the tribute of Truth, Piety, and 

Affedtion. 
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EXTRACT FROM Mr. NSTORWS's PREFACE. 

«1 found, that of the two volumes of Dr. 
Hartley's work in Englifh, the firft of which con- 
tains a complete phyfiological and pfychological 
fyfteni, the fecond only was properly fit for my pur- 
pofe: this contains natural religion, a demonftra- 
tion of chriftianity, its moral dodrincs, a fhort ex- 
hibition of the do&rines of faich, and finally a trea- 
cife oji the expectations of man. I therefore con- 
tented myfclf with giving a fhort though fufficient 
abftraft of the. firft volume, which contains the 
allocation of ideas ; but the fecond I have thought 
it neceffary to divide into two, and amplify it with 
iny own obfervations." Thefe obfervations are here 
tranflated entire, and are to be confidered as addi- 
tions to the introduction and the propoGtions in the 
fecond part to which they refer. 
Vol. III. *Gg NOTES 
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', NOTES and ADDITIONS. 



INTRODUCTION, p»i. 
On Nevfftty. 



When the reader reflects, that this treatifc on 
religion is the fecond part of a work in which Hartley 
confiders the nature of man, and treats the mind and 
body altogether as machjnes, he will probably take 
it up with miftruft and prejudice, and condemn it 
as irrational, without an examination. A certain free- 
will, of which indeed very different, . and, in , fomc 
meafurc, very erroneous ideas have been formed, but 
with which, in the opinion of moft philofophers and 
divines, neceffity and the mechanifm of the human 
mind are incompatible, has ufually been confidered 
as abfolutely requifite to religion and morality. The 
fuppofition, that both muft fall to the ground, if 
the human foul be fubje&ed to corporeal or fpiritual 
mechanifm, has been fupported both by the friends 
and by the opponents of religion : the former, con- 
fidering; as* an enemy to religion every one who 
defends the do&rine of mechanifm, and the latter 
having attacked religion and morality with the prin- 
ciple of neceffity. Hence Hartley's endeavour, not 
merely to fhew the accordance of mechanifm with 
religion, but even to build all religion on the doc- 
trine 
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trine of neceffity, is a new and unheard of attempt, 
in which refpefts it deferves the attention of the 
learned. The chain of his reflexions, and the de- 
velopement of his fyftem, will 1 remove from, the 
mind of every thinking and impartial reader, that 
miftruft which may arife from the prejudice of com- 
monly received opinions: we will however premifc 
a few general obfervations in defence of his theory. 

• The end of morality and religion is, unqueftion- 
«ably, the happinefs of mankind. Man is endued with 
the power of being rationally virtuous, and is made 
capable of religion, that through the exercife of this 
power and this capability he may attain that happi- 
nefs which is appointed for him, and of which he is 
fufceptible. ' All that we have to .inquire, therefore^ 
is; can man, confidered as a rational, moral, and 
religious being, be happy, if his moral and religi- 
ous notions, perceptions, and a&ions be fubjelt to 
roechanifm ? or do mechanifm and happinefs reci- 
procally exclude each other ? That neceffity is not 
incompatible with happinefs and virtue, is clear, as 
has been already obferved by others, from this prin- 
ciple, that, if it wefe, God could neither be virtuou* 
nor happy, fince he is both from neceffity. Of hap- 
pinefs we know nothing, but that it confifts in a 
chain of agreeable fen fat ions, or that it is a ftate 
which man father wills, than wills not. By mecha- 
nifm we underftarid a power of efiedling or fuffering 
fuch changes as are dependent on each other, by 
that neceffary connection which we difcover in all 
nature, as caufe and efFeft, and which are united to 
and follow each other according to certain eftablilhed 
laws. If the human mind be fubjeft to fuch a me- 
chanifm, all its a&ipns and fufferings, its perceptions 
and ideas, its defrres, inclinations,- and paffions mud 
be cpnfequences of a neceffary connexion; and fo 
founded on each other, that, according to one or 
mor£ Ample invariable laws, they will follow one 

* G g 2 another 
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another in fufih a manner as to exclude every thing 
arbitrary, fortuitous, arifing from no motive, or aim- 
ing at no end. Compare thefe two definitions, of 
happinefs and mechanifm, and fhew, that they are 
incompatible with each other. If you cannot do 
this, and prove that man is incapable of all agree-* 
able Jznfacions or their confequences, when there 
are fufficfcnt grounds for them, and that content 
and happinefs, when mechanically produced, are no 
longer content and happinefs to him, mechanifm ancW 
religion cannot be proved to be contradictory. 

It may be faid, if religion' may make a man 
happy on the principles of neceffity, (till on thofe 
principles it cannot render hinl virtuous, or an objeft 
of divine blifs and reward. To begin with the lac- 
ter: chat man if necefTarily good is not an objeft 
of reward. Is reward, then, eflentially different from 
content and happinefs ? Affuredly no otherwife than 
as ic is a certain determinate happinefs, conne&ed 
with and confequent to a certain virtuous, or fuitable 
conduit, call it which you will. What fhould hinder 
the Supreme Being from permitting a neceflary 
good conduit to be followed by a neceflary 'ade- 
quate happinefs ? What fhould prevent Jiim from 
making known this happinefs, which he conne&s 
with the fuitable conduft of his rational creatures, 
and propofing it as a reward, in order to incite 
them by this motive to purfue fuch a conduft ? 
As little is neceffity derogatory to virtue, unlefs in 
the definition of virtue we arbitrarily refufe all im~> 
pulfe, and every kind of neceffity, fuch as confifts 
in the relation of caufe and effeft; that is, unlefs 
we affume what has been difputed above. Accord- 
ing to the common ufe of language we call a man 
virtuous who chinks and a&s in a manner fuitable 
to his nature, deftination, and the grand purpofes 
of his being. To afcribe to him virtue, we merely 
confider whether this manner of thinking and acfting 

proceed 
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pflDcccd fromhia moral chara&er, and whether his 
virtue be his own will, choice, and determination ; 
without concerning ourfelves how, or after .what 
Jaws, his good thought^ and a&ions arife, whether 
they be necefiary or accidental, and whether the 
fame man who ads juftly and uprighdy could,, in 
the very fame internal and external circumftaoces, 
and propofing the very fame grounds, have afted 
wickedly and unjuftly. We deem 4 it fufficient, that 
h&.^&s fpontaneoufly, and that his determinations 
and a&ions accord with his will and underftanding : 
fufficient, that he is not fubje&ed to a blind fate, by 
means of which he is abfolutely determined to a cer-» 
tain mode of a&ing and fuffering, let what will have 
preceded, arid independent of his internal or external 
circumftances. 

If it be alleged, that he who is determined to the 
end muft alfo be determined to the means, and 
that, confequently, abfolute and 'conditional neceffity 
amount to the fame thing; we fhall obferve this 
important difference, that the rational agency of man 
is confident with that conditional neceffity which the 
mechanifm of the foul admits, but with abfolute ne- 
ceffity it is incompatible and impoffible. Were man 
affured, that a certain confequence would be inevi- 
table, let him do what. he would, and that it would 
infallibly happen, independent of any means that he 
might choofe to employ, he would do nothing to 
obftrud or promote it, and would have no motive to 
aft. On the other hand, if confequences be always 
conne&ed with certain means known to man, and 
nothing happens but in a certain feries and order, 
and when Something elfe has preceded it; if, too, 
they be fo far contingent, that he cannot forefee 
them with certainty, or cannot forefee them in as 
far as all that we term means do not precede in an 
appointed order ; he mud firft employ the means, 
if he defire them to happen, or, if be defire them 

not 
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not to happen, he muft avoid eveey thing that pre- 
cedes when fuch confequences follow : in other words, 
his uncertainty of the future will make it fo far 
contingent to him, that he willbe capable of agency. 
W hi lft he alfo knows, that if this future dually will 
be, it can no otherwife be than as preceded by certain 
circumftances, and as he does or avoids certain ac- 
tions, in this knowledge he will have a principle of 
aftion, or a motive to fet his mechanifm agoing. 
Suppofe a man to have broken a bone; if his fate 
were fubjefted to blind neceffity, and this accident 
muft have a confequence, whether forefeen by him 
or not, which muft at all events follow, whatever 
precede, or whatever fteps be taken by him, he 
would remain inaftive and in defpair, unable to aft 
or will. This. is the confequence of abfolute necef- 
fity. It deftroys all aftion. If a man in the fame 
circumftance know not the event of the frafture, 
and cannot forefee whether he (hall recover or die, 
yet knows that for his recovery his bone muft be 
united and healed, and that he muft conduft himfelf 
in a proper manner to obtain this, or otherwife will 
inevitably die ; this uncertainty and knowledge taken 
together will enable and determine him to ad. 
Thus conditional neceffity by no means deftroys 
rational agency, whilft man knows not the future, 
but by preceding circumftances, and cannot deter- 
mine neceffary confequences, but by the means he 
employs. It may be faid : if man be fubjeft to ab- 
folute neceffity, cannot his uncertainty of the future 
impel him to aft, as well as if he were fubjeft to 
conditional neceffity ? To this 1 (hall anfwer : even 
if he be capable of aftion, that aftion cannot be 
rational : it can only be the effeft of chance, fince 
he muft want thofe principles of aftion which his 
knowledge of caufe and effeft, and his infight into 
the natural courfe of things would afford him on the 
fcheme of conditional neceffity. 

Hence 
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Hence it follows, that according to the fyftem of 
conditional neceflity, or mechanifm, man is an agent, 
produces himfelf his adionsi and paflions, and a£ts 
either adequately or indequateiy to his ultimate end, 
is virtuous or wicked, and confequently happy or 
miferable; and as religion is given him as a mean of 
becoming virtuous and happy, by it he is capable of. 
being, both. 

That the do&rine of neceflity is liable to be $nif- 
conceived and mifapplied, is no objeftion to the 
doftrine itfelf, when it may be proved that the- 
abufe of ic always proceeds from its being mifunder- 
ftood. If the wicked man allege : I am deft toed to 
fin, I mufl: neceflarily and continually act wickedly; 
he will fortify himfelf by this notion againft the fear 
of pqnifhment, and attempt not to make himfelf 
better. The principle of neceflity, however, cannot 
free him from punifhment, or the evil confequences 
of his wickednefs. As his a&iofts are not unjuft, 
becaufe they are neceffary, his puniftiment is not, 
unjuft, becaufe it is equally neceffary. It depends 
on his evil deeds, as an effeft on a caufe, as his 
adions on the caufrs which produced them. Daily 
experience teaches him this, in the evils he fufFers 
in confequence of his irrational conduit. Equally 
groundless, and contrary to experience, is it for him 
to rejed all attempts to amend himfelf under the 
pretext of neceflity. ' The improvement or deprava- 
tion of his mind is only conditionally neceffary. 
Both are to him accidental. According as he em- 
ploys, or negle&s, the means which lead to one, or 
the other, fuch improvement, or depravation, muft 
enfue. His prefent evil ftate, and prefent propen- 
fity to wickednefc, no more juftify him in concluding 
their duration and increafe inevitable, than the dis- 
ordered date of his body in difeafe the infallible ne- 
ceflity of his dying. Were this mode of conclufion 
juft, man would attempt no alteration of thofe things 

in 
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in Which tiis convenience required a change, and be 
unable to apply any endeavours for that purpofe : 
fince being in their natural ftate ufelefs, and inade- 
quate' to the purpofes, they muft, according to this 
reafohing) ever remain fo, or* ftill continue to be 
noxious, if they be fo at prefent. On this principle, 
if a man's foot flip, and he.be in danger of falling, 
he ought not to endeavour to fave himfelf, but let 
the event be as it may. 

• If a man, who from the neceflary connections in 
nature fhould draw fuch conclufions, and would aft 
from thefe, or rather, acknowledging his fate wholly 
inevitable, remain inactive, lhould be guilty of an 
obvious folly, the notion of necefiity would not quiet 
his mind, or juftify him in his own bread for his 
inactivity, or defpair of improving his difpofition. 
The lefs the confequcnces and efficacity of the means 
which lead to fuch an end are doubtful, and the lefs 
chance reigns in the world, the lefs could he do 
this, and with the more certainty might he hope for 
the happy confequences of fuch means, if employed 
in the way preferibed by religion. 



PROPOSITION I. p. 5. 

On the Fojition ofjufficient Caufes. 

The principle, that foroething has exifted from 
all eternity, or that there never was a time when no- 
thing exifted, with which Locke alfo begins the proof 
of the exiftence of God, is the fame which the Ger- 
man philofophers term the pofition of fufficienc 
caufes, and the univerfality of which Clarke would 
not grant' Leibnitz. If we except the known Cartefian 
proof of the poffibility of a perfedt being from his 
reality, all proofs of the exiftence of God are founded 
on the pofition of fufficient caufes, and, as far as they, 

are 
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ire Volid and convincing, depend on the truth and 
univfcffality of this pofition. if there were a fingle 
cafe in which any thing might be and commence 
without a reafon afid without a caufe, a world, for 
<yeght we knpw, might fo originate. Perhaps, there- 
fore, Hume was not hi the wrong, ift refuting to 
admit the application of the pofition of fufficient 
caufes to the origin of the world, fince, according to 
his Opinion, this pofition being founded folely on 
conftant experience, all the cafes in which we have 
fotitod it juft are totally unlike that to which it is ap- 
plied as a proof of the exiftence of God, and we are 
by no means juftified to applying it to cafes of which 
^e eaii have no experience.* To remove thefe and 
•firmlaf difficulties, it were to be wiflied, that the 
pofition of fufficient caufes might be brought into a 
tieceffary and indifputable connexion with the firft 
principles of ill human knowledge, the pofitions' of 
compatibility and incompatrbiiity. This has been 
attempted, and Baumgarten's endeavours to do it are 
well known. His proof of *the pofition of fufficient 
catifes from, that of incompatibility, however, fails, 
if not in truth, in the neceflary evidence. Nothing, 
he Maintains, would be fomething, :, if nothing were 
t!he fufficient caufe of fomething: but if inftead of 
the wards^he tifes in the latter part of this propofi- 
tk>n we fubftttute the equivalent ones, if fomething 
had ftp caufe, his confequence appears to fail. 

Perhaps the connexion of the two principles may 
fee better fhewn in the following manner. Eveiy 
man, even the atheift, unlefs he would eftabliffi one 
fimple idea, muft agree, that nothing or fomething 
mpqffible, is that which annihilates itfelf, is incompa- 
tible, and is at the ftfme time A and not A. Thus 
all that is affirmed of it muft equally be denied. 
Nothing can apply to it, and therefore it is not an 
objeft of thought. On the contrary, that which does 
not annihilate ifftlf, is not incompatible, is A or not 
Vol. HI. H h A, 
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A, may be termed poffible and Something. Something 
may be affirmed or denied of it. Something will 
apply to it, and therefore it is an objeCt of thought. 
Whether- we allow it to be the firft idea of a poffi- 
bility or an impoflibilty, or the immediate confe- 
quence of the fit ft idea, that it is or is not an objeCt 
of thought, the conclufion will be, the fame, whilft 
it is admitted, that an idea which annihilates itfelf 
cannot be conceived by God or man, as it plainly is 
not an objeft of thought. Now let me afk: is a 
ihining fun an impoflibility ? This no one will aflert. 
But has its poQibility any grounds ? May I afk why 
it is poffible ? Unqueftionably it is poffible, becaufe 
it is an objeft of thought; and it is an objeCt of 
thought, becaufe the ideas of a fun and of light are 
not incompatible. Thus the abfence, the want of 
incompatibility, is the ground of all poffibility ; and 
the pofiti6n of compatibility is founded on and pre- 
fuppofes the pofition of a fufficient caufe. Let us 
not cavil about the expreffion of abfence or want of 
incompatibility. This abfence forms a true reality; 
as the want of all imperfection produces the greateft 
perfe£ion. Neither can the urtiverfality of this 
pofition be difputed. It extends itfelf folely to pofli- 
bilities, and ought not to be confounded with the 
pofition, that there is no effeCt without a caufe. 
The latter is merely a deduction from the former, 
and is only applicable to things which adtually are. 
If it be afked, is fuch a thing poffible ? we fhould 
firft inquire, is there any incompatibility in it ? 
The afcertaining of this can alone determine its 
poffibility or impoflibility. But • if every thing be 
grounded on poffibility, and poffibility be >an objedt 
of thought, nothing without ground can be an objcCt 
of thought. Every thing that is, has its grounds. 
Nothing is without grounds. All our ideas certainly 
fpring from fuch an inveftigation, fince no id£a can 
arife in any other way. A wooden whetftone is 
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mentioned to me as a rarity. 1 laugh at it as an 
abfurdity, till I am convinced, that wood is capa- 
ble of being petrified, and that the incompatibility 
which I at firft fufpedted does not exift. If this be 
perfectly juft, we cannot long difpute, 'whether there 
be any idea fo fimple, that the prefence or abfence 
of incompatibility in it cannot be determined, or 
which, in other words, has no grounds of poffi- 
bility or inhpoflibility. Certainly there is no fuch 
fimple idea : for every imaginable fubjedt muft have, 
or be capable of havirtg a predicate; confequently, 
between the fubjeft and all poffible predicates there 
muft or muft not be an incompatibility, or it ceafes 
to be a fubjeft, The ground of- this lies in both. 
The fubje£t is never a purely fimple idea, fince^it 
admits one predicate, and rejedts another. We men 
never conceive a fubjeft without conjoining to it 
fome predicate, be it ever fo obfcurely: ftill lefs 
can a fimple idea be formed in the mind of the in- 
finite being, to whom all poffible things prefenc 
thfemfelves in all poffible connexions. Thus it would 
be granting too much, to fay, that a pofition with- 
out any ground is impoffible and inconceivable, at 
leaft with refpeft to the human underftanding* as 
I think I have proved, that it muft be inconceiv- 
able to every thinking being. There is fuch a re- 
lation throughout the whole fphere of poffibilities, 
that two ideas muft in all cafes, be either capable 
or incapable of being conjoined. The ground of this 
confifts in their compatibility or incompatibility, and 
as far a* they are capable of being combined in 
thought are they poffible, or impoffible, without re- 
ference to any particular thinking being. The fol- 
lowing obfervations may (hew us how the human 
underftanding arrives at a comprehenfion of what has 
or has' not grounds. 

Throughout all nature we difcover nothing wholly 

detached, nothing perfr&ly infulated, nothing which 
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is not on one fide or other coftne&cd with fomething 
elfe, and nothing indivifible or unconnected in a 
certain proportion of power and magnitude, or of 
quantity in general. This cbnftant observation of a 
never-failing ami proportionate connexion is the 
origin of our ideas of grounded and ungrounded, of 
caufc and effect, and by this are they jiiftified. To 
this alfo may be added, 

Secondly, The neceffary aflbciation of our concep- 
tions. We can have no conception, no perception, 
that is wholly folitary, and independent of every 
thing. Indeed we perceive an exaft proportion of 
the aflbciated conceptions, at lead if we pay a little 
attention to them. It is the nature of our mrnd to 
have afibciated conceptions, and to aflbciate its ideas 
according to certain immutable laws. As m this 
refpeft the human mind agrees with all nature, and 
as in each there is fuch a conftant, complete, and 
proportionate aflbciation, which regulates what may 
be clearly conceived of the idea of grounded and 
ungrounded ; this agreement in an aflbciation, which 
is absolutely neceffary to our thinking, touft be the 
laft and decisive proof of the truth and univerfalky 
of the pofition of fufficient caufes, if it could not be 
proved by aWlraft reafoning. 



PROP. II. p. 6. 

On the Eternity of God's Exigence. 

If the foregoing propofirion be admitted, that 
Something muft have exifted from all eternity, or, 
that there never was a time when nothing exifted, 
thfe fole queftion that remains is, whether a fucceflion 
of finite dependent beings can be that fomething 
which has exifted from eternity. To prove that it 
Cannot, it is neceffary to fhew, that it is incompatible 

with 
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with the above proportion. I know none of our 
German philofophers who has more clearly and deci- 
Cvcly (hewn this than the late Reimarus in bis truths 
of natural religion, to which I refer thofe of my 
readers, to whorri Hartley's conclufions are not fuffi- 
cjently clear and convincing. In the mean time, 
as I confefs, that this important point deferves a 
more ftri6t inveftigation, and fuller explanation than 
are here beft?wed upon it, 1 will endeavour to elucL 
cUte our author's arguments, 

The firft term of an infinite feries, fays he, would 
be an effeft without a caufe, which, from the firft 
propofuion, is inadmiflible. The firft term, like all 
the other terms of this feries, is a fomething of itfelf, 
and diftin6t from all the reft. Like thofe which 
follow, it muft have a caufe external to itfejf, or 
fomething muft be conceived prior to it 5 confer 
quently it cannot be the firft. If it be obje&ed, 
that* in aa infinite feries or number, no firft term 
can be admitted, and that whatever term we take 
can only be a continuation of a feries infinite a parte 
ante> this continuation of an infinite feries, in which 
there is no firft term, is. deftitute of a fufficient caufe 1 
and, as our author juftly obferves, fuch a feries is as 
impoffible and inconceivable as a number capable 
of increafing or decreafing without originating from, 
or, arriving at unity. If it be aflcrted, that by increa- 
fing the terms to infinity we approach the caufe, or* 
fufficient grounds, of the whole feries, and this infi- 
nite feries be compared with mathematical approxi- 
mation, in which the magnitude fought is continually 
approached nearer, without our being able ever to 
reach it, our author rightly anfwers, that in fuch a 
cpfe every ftep muft bring us nearer to the caufe of 
this infinite feries : but this is not the cafe \ for hpw- 
ever far we go back, or however great we take the 
ferie$ of dependent beings a parte ante, we are (till 
equally diftant from what is fought, namely, their 
H h 3 true 
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true caufe. Hence what is faid of infinite feries in 
mathematics is not applicable here ; as in the former 
we approach the magnitude fought, in this we do 
not. In that the difference continually decreafes, 
and ultimately becomes imperceptible to us : in this, 
were we to go back to all eternity, the difference 
wbuld ever remain the fame. Thus an infinite feries 
of finite bnngs Is totally incompatible with the pofi- 
tion of a fufjficient caufe. This conclufion is more 
clearly and concifely deduced by Baumgarten. An 
infinite feries of dependent beings, is, from the pto- 
pofition, an infinite feries of accidental things, none 
'of which has the caufe of its exiftence in itfelf j fo 
that fuch a feries muft be without a caufe, if it do 
not originate from a prior necefTjry bring. 

The next conclufion of our author, that, if there 
be nothing more in the unrverfe than a mere fuccef- 
fion of finite dependent beings, then there is fome de- 
gree of finitenefs fuperior to all the reft, applies to 
thofe, who, to remove the difficulty of accounting for 
the origin of certain finite beings, admit a being 
fuperior but ftill finite. This is ihifting the pofition 
of the difficulty without leffening it. Such a finite 
being, however high we place it, requires a caufe 
equally with the leaft. This Hartley applies to man, 
and obferves, that as man cannot comprehend his 
own nature, he muft imagine a finite being fuperior 
to him that can : but as this being muft naturally be 
fuppofcd in a Gmilar fituation, he muft go on till he 
arrives at an infinite being, or one capable of com- 
prehending himfelf. He advances the general pro- 
pofuion, that no degree of finite being can be taken 
as rhe higheft, as a ftill higher degree is conceiv- 
able, and there is abfolutely no caufe, or no rea- 
fon, why fuch a higher degree fhould not exift. 
This qucftion, the poffibility of which, if we admit 
the pofition of a fufficient caufe, fully proves its va- 
lidity, ftill recurs, till we come to a being whofe 
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cflence exhaufts all poflibility, whofe magnitude is 
above all meafure, and who no longer admits of fay- 
ing, why is there not yet a greater ? All finite be- 
ings, indeed, that we obferve", feem to point to fuch 
an immenfurable infinite being/ The difficulty which 
our author, notices in the laft place proceeds only 
from a mifcoriception. We afcribe a caufe to ex- 
iftcnt things only fo far as we diftinguifti their reality 
from their poflibility, or advance, that, befides what 
is neceflary for us to comprehend their poflibility, 
which is the want of incompatibility, we require 
fomething more to comprehend their reality. The 
caufe of their being what they are muftbe in them- 
felves, or external to them. In themfelves it cannot 
be, for that would be the fame as to fay, that they 
produced themfelves. But were there a cafe in which 
we muft iay, that the caufe of its reality is in the 
thing which exifts (and this we can and muft fay 
of God) there can be no caufe of its reality but its 
poflibility. He is, fincc he can be, and in him 
reality and poflibility are no way diftinguifihable from 
each other. This, it is true> runs into the fo often 
difputed proof of the being of God from his pofli- 
bility \ which proof, I confefs, is not to me fufficiently 
evident; I cannot, however, without a contradi&ion* 
maintain the oppofite fide of -the queftion ; I cannot 
fay, God does not exift becaufe he is poflible; or, 
his poflibility and reality are not fo clofely conne&ed, 
that the former prefuppofes the latter. Were I to 
fay this, I muft annihilate the idea of a felf exiftent 
neceflary beings and return to that of accidental 
things, which, actually to be, require fomething 
more than to be poflible, or which require grounds 
for their poflibility, and, befides thefe, grounds for 
their reality. 
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PROP. III. p. 9. 

On the* Infinity of God. 

Our authpr dwells longer on the proof of the di- 
vine attributes of power and knowledge, and parti- 
cularly of the infinitenefa of thofe attributes, than 
is ufual with the German philofophers, who cqm- 
monly content themfelves with the firft argument, 
that an infinite being muft be infinite in every thing 
which he is or has, and confequently his attributes 
muft be infinite. Indeed it is abfurd and contra- 
didtory, that a being can be finite in one refpeft, 
and infinite in another ; or that the powers and qua- 
lities of a being, which constitute the eflence of that 
being, and through which it properly exifts, fhquld 
be of different and indeed oppofite natures. To 
Kim who under (lands the meaning of the words thU 
muft be as evident as the pofition, that a finite be- 
ing muft have finite powers, and cannot poflefs infinite 
qualities. 

Let us however examine our author's particular 
. proofs for the infinity of God's attributes. Ths 
inftances and evidences of power and wifdom which 
we find in natuie are innumerable and incorppre- 
henfible; with refpe£l to our comprehenfion, {hen* 
at leaft they „ are infinite: and this conception of 3 
relative infinity ultimately lofes itfelf in our minds, 
and is changed into an abfolute infinity. He fhewa 
alfo, that we are led from the pofition of a fuffi- 
cient caufe to admit an infinite univerfe, or aq 
univerfe infinite in number and extenfion : fipce if 
we fuppofe the univerfe to be finite, or limited in 
number and extenfion, we muft inquire after the 
\ caufe of this limitation, and as we can find none, 
we muft jejett the fuppofition. Thus the whole 
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comes to this, from the idea w^B^^fc^j^pitfcleiH 
being, a being inconceivable without atTcxtCf nal 
caufe, and which consequently never aftually has alt 
that it is capable of having, pr the reality of which 
is never the fame with its poflibiiity (and fi#h the* 
author fuppofe* (he world to he) does it not natu- 
rally follow, that fuch a being , cannot be infinite in 
the ftrift ienfif of the word, or as we % that Qod is 
infinite? 

That is truly ^nd metaphysically infinite which 
has every thing poffible, that is, every thityg real, 
or which has no limits. To he infinite, and to have 
no limits, are the fame. $ot whqt is that which can 
have no limits ? Unquestionably nothing but a rea- 
lity. In God every reality is without liaiiis : were 
it limited, or might it be conceived greater th^p ic 
is, it would not have, or rather would not be> all th« 
it might. For (his there mud be fom* caufe} and 
this caufe thuft be either in Gpd, or out of \}\m* 
In the latter cafe, he would no longer be a felf- 
exiftent independent being ; he would not be God : 
in the former, the limiting caufe muft be in his will, 
which is inconceivable, or in his other realities oppo- 
fiog and limiting one another. Were fuch 3 limita- 
tion of God's realities conceivable, it would follow, 
that there was a&ually forne negation in, the idea of 
God; fince all limitation mud arife front* a nega- 
tion, or a contradiction. But no reality confidered 
in itfelf can be contradi&ory to the others. No 
reality, generally or abfolutely taken, involve? a nega- 
tion ; find with relative realities we have nothing to 
do. All God's realities, therefore, abfolutely confi- 
dered, are affirmative, whence no contradi&ion, and 
confequently no limitation of one by another is pof- 
fible. Are we, however, juftified in considering every 
reality in God as, abfolute? Certainly: fince God 
is and muft be adtually all that is poffible ; confe- 
queady the grounds of the negation of all limits 
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are in his very eflence. This, I think, would ap- 
pear more clearly, were we to confider a relative rea- 
lity with its caufes. The degree of mental capacity 
which a bead poffefles is a reality of a relative kind. 
To the beaft, a higher degree, the underftanding of 
a man for inftance, would be no reality, and for this 
reafon, becaufe it would be incompatible with the 
other qualities which the beaft has, and muft have. 
Now if we fuppofe a being pofie fling eveiy thing that 
would render the higheft degree of underftanding not 
only poffible, but capable of afting in the mod per- 
fect manner; in fuch a being the higheft degree of 
underftanding would find nothing by which it could 
be limited : his underftanding muft be without limits, 
or an abfolute reality. Thus it is with God, and 
with all his realities. His unlimited eflence, or his 
independent neceffary exiftence, excludes all limitation 
of his realities, and exalts them to the ftate of abfo- 
lute, fo that they never admit a negation, , but are 
ever affirmative ; confequently they allow of no colli- 
fion, no caufe of limitation. I do not think it rightly 
and accurately fpeaking, therefore, to fay : God has 
all the realities and perfections that can poffibly coexift. 
The laft is a fuperfluous addition. All realities, 
abfolutely confidered, as in the felf-exiftcnt being 
they muft be, may coexift, nothing being denied by 
either of them. All being affirmative, no oppofition, 
no contradiction betwixt them is poffible. Other- 
wife it appears to me, that no limited true reality 
external to God is poffible, of which the original 
and fource is not in him. He could not permit 
any reality actually to be out of him, if he pofiefied 
it not himfelf. God is themoft real being; whatever 
is real muft be in him. 

To return again to the queftion of the infinity of 
the univerfe. When I fay, that the truly infinite is 
that, which, devoid of limits, is either fo great that 
we can conceive nothing greater, or, if we confider 
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it as aftually exifting, the reality of which is equal 
to ics poffibility, according to this definition, infinity 
is applicable only to the felf-exiftent being, and we 
nuift deny it to the univerfe as diftinft from or 
dependent on him. Infinity, according to which a 
being is all that it is capable of being, flows from 
felf-exiftence, and is indeed only another expieflion 
for the fame thing j consequently it cannot be a pro- 
perty of a dependent being. What ; follows may 
fcrve farther to explain this difficult queftion. 

If I confine myfelf to the queftion, whether the 
univerfe be infinitely extended, I muft inquire, whe- 
ther the univerfe admit of an infinite number of 
parts: and as this may ftill be equivocal, I muft 
farther inquire, whether any term be to be fet to its 
duration. In this fenfe of the queftion, I admit, 
that the parts of the univerfe may be increafed a parte 
poft to infinity, not merely in thought, but in reality. 
If it be alked, whether the number of its parts be 
infinite a parte ante, I know not what I ftiall anfwcr. 
My cuftomary ideas of accidental things, which ren- 
der me unable to conceive them without a beginning 
aft$l without an origin, ftick fo clofely to me, that 
I dannot clearly compiehend the queftion, much lefs" 
folve it. I cannot conceive an infinite univerfe in 
this fenfe otherwife than as an aftual one, and confe- 
quently, as it appears to me, confifting of an infinite 
number of unities. I readily confefs, th^t fuch a 
number is to me inconceivable. It may further be 
afked $ is the number of parts of the univerfe exifting 
at one time infinite, or fo great, that it would be 
abfurd to iricreafe it in idea ? To the given impoffi- 
bility of an adtually determinate, and at the fame 
time infinite number, the following may be oppofed. 
The infinite underftanding of God is equally deter- 
minate, fince it a&ually is j but infinity alone can 
iheafure it, to every created mind it is infinite. Sup- 
pofe it to be divided into an infinite number of 
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finite terms ; each of tbefe terms would form a paFt 
of an infinite, without any one of them conftitu- 
ting an infinite underftanding feparatcly. Each 
would ever be capable of being conceived greater, 
and more terms might dill he added till the num- 
ber became infinite. Apply this to an infinite num- 
ber of exifting things. If the number of things 
exifting in the univerfe be actually .infinite, ai>d if we 
conceive the undemanding of God as confiding of 
an infinite number of finite teems, fo far they will 
agree, and what holds good of the one will hold good 
of the other. In my opinion, however, this does not 
apply in the prefent inftance, nor cap the? notion of ? 
really exifting infinite number be tfyus fupported. 
The underft^nding of God, 1 would fay, is a per- 
fed: unify, indivifible, immenfurable. It is fa totally 
different from thole of every other intelligent bfiijg 
in quality, as well as in degree and in quantity, that 
it is not only incommenfurate to them, but does not 
admit of being meafured. If, then, 1 divide the 
understanding of God^into feverai terms, to make 
one real infinite number by adding thefe terms toge.^ 
tber, or to (hew the poffibility of fuch a number, 
my divifion is merely chimerical, and, as I cap 
afiume no a&uai determinate unity, I can no more 
produce* a number of unities, than 1 could produce 
a number from an arbitrary divifion of an abfolutt 
unity, if I were to fuppofe it fomethiflg real. New 
when I confider the univerfe and its parts, I have 
things aftually exifting diftinit from one another, I 
have re?l not imaginary unities, and thefe myft con- 
ftitute a number; but if thefe actually constitute a 
number, they muft bear a proportion to, unity, and 
there is no contradiction in fuppofing this proportion 
ftill greater and greater: coniequently this number 
cannot be infinite in the foregoing fen(e of the word. 

Notwithftanding - all its difficulties, however, if 
we would folve this queftion with foipe degree qf 
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certainty, 1 believe we muft have recourfe to a per- 
fect univerfe. God would produce the raoft perfeft, 
whence it muft contain as many and as great things 
as poffible, and, which is of mod: importance, thefe 
muft have the greateft poffible harmony with each 
other. The number of aftual things harmonizing 
with one another contributes not fo much to' perfec- 
tion! as the degree in which they harmonize, with 
this diftin&ion, that whilft perfection increafes with 
the number, fo long is a greater number requisite 
to the attainment of the greater perfection. The 
<jueft*ron, then, will come to this: does infinite ex- 
xenfion, or an infinite number of aftual things con- 
tribute rnoft to the perfeftion of the univerfe? 
The latter can only be trae, if an infinite number 
tfcdmit greater harmony than a limited one. We 
cannot but make the following conclufion : were only 
one individual moll perfect univerfe amongft more 
lefs perfeft poffible, it would be an exception to 
the rote of the greattfft perfection, and a fyftem of 
aftual things derogatory to the perfection of the 
'whole would be poffible. Other fyttems, befides 
thofe Which afttial are, prefuppofe, befides the 
altered fyftems, other exiftmg things. Hence aH 
that is poffible does rot a&ua'Tly exift, and this world 
ts not infinitely extended, becaufe, if tt were infi- 
nitely extended a greater perfection would b? loft. 

I muft ftill obfervc, that infinite exterifion is not 
to be confounded with, infinite duration. Of this 
it is clear, ^s the late Reimarus has fufficiently 
proved, .-that it can never be infinite by fucceflions, 
even though they proceed without end. So we per- 
^eive Hartley cannot deduce an infinite univerfe 
from the pofition of fufficieitt caufes : as ifhe quef- 
tion, why did not God create more exifting things 
than a limited univerfe contains ? may always be an- 
fwered thus: the greateft perfedtion and the wifeft 
ends Tequired no more, nay would admit no more. 

PROP, 
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PROP, IV, p. 13. To follow Bodily Mifery. 
On the Jpritual Happinefs of Man. 

When we defire pure happinefs, we know not 
what we defire, we are ignorant of ourielves and of 
our nature, and how far we are capable of happi- 
nefs. Ir is even difficult for us to form an idea of 
pure happinefs. The moft general opinion h> that 
we are to understand by it an uninterrupted date 
of pleafing fenfations, at leaft an everlafting exclu- 
fiun of all pain and mifery, or fuch a ftare as a man 
would not wifli to exchange for any other. If we 
admit that the happinefs of man be compounded of 
fenfual and mental enjoyments, to procure him pure 
happinefs, the fountains of both mud flow uninter- 
ruptedly, nor muft one bitter drop be mixed in the 
fti earn of pleafure that he quaffs. According to 
this, datum his pleafures muft be continually increaf- 
ing, and never diminilhed: for the diminution of 
pleafure, or a lefs degree of it, is pain, which would 
detrad from pure happinefs. Or, if this were not 
the cafe, he muft remain unalterably in the fame de- 
gree of enjoyment, and at the fame time his tafte 
muft not be weakened by its continuance ; his capa- 
city for pleafure, and the ftimulus of the objeft, or 
its power of pleafing him, muft ever poffefs the fame 
force and efficacy. Both the former and the latter 
fuppofition are repugnant to the a&ual, and, in my 
opinion, the eflential conftitution of nature. Accord- 
ing to this we muft conceive every pleafure to be 
an enjoyment (this is indifputably the cafe with 
fenfual pleafures at leaft) and every enjoyment pre- 
fup| ofes a defire;" every defire a need. The frn- 
faiion of a need differs from the fenfation of enjoy- 
ment, and the ftace of defire is, compared with the 
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date of enjoyment at lead, an unpleafant fenfation. 
The man, then, who would enjoy, and find plea- 
fure in enjoyment, muft firft defire, and in defiring 
and needing he mud find pain and difquietude. If 
this pain and difquietude of defire be frequently little 
noticed by us, it is becaule they are greatly lefiened 
by the certain expectation of approaching pleafure, 
and the anticipation of enjoyment. They cannot, 
however, be wholly annihilated} for, if they were, 
the tafte of enjoyment would be equally impercep- 
tible. We only obtain a lively fenfation of enjoy- 
ment by comparing it with a preceding want, or 
with its oppofite. Thus much is certain from ex- 
perience, that the fenfation of health, which is to 
man the greateft o£ all fenfual pleafures, and which 
fhould be, and in certain circumftances a&ually is, 
the fum of all, is reduced to an almoft . impercep- 
tible and indifferent fenfation, if we have -not an 
opportunity - of comparing it with the oppofite fenfa- 
tions of pain and ficknefs. It only rifes.to that no- 
ticeable height and force which we call pleafure, 
when it, follows, or admits of a lively comparifon 
with its oppofite fenfation. I do not affert that com- 
parifon is abfoluteiy the fole caufe of pleafurc. On 
the contrary, I am much inclined to admit, that 
there is fomething pofitive and abfolute both in 
fenfual and mental pleafures ; though I muft confefs 
that it i$ extremely difficult to give an cxaft ftandard 
for them, and. that this ftandard muft be different 
in. each individual. In general terms I would fay, 
that the more or lefs obfeure perception of order in 
the body and mind conftitutes abfolute fenfual and 
mental pleafure. Where this order is perceived to 
preponderate in the body or mind, there would I 
place the beginning or limits of pleafure : thence for- 
wards the fenfations rife through the different degrees 
of pleafure to ecftafy and blifs, whilft backwards 
they proceed through th$ various degrees of pain to 
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confufomate ' wretchednefs. Still the comparifon of 
our fenfations with their oppofites unqutftroAably 
contributes much to their riling of finking in this 
fcale* and experience fcetns to tell us, that in fen- 
fual fnjoyments «wt are indebted to companion for 
nwir principal pleafures. 

IF we confider mentai happinefc, and particularly 
ks imoft important part moral happinefs, or the fism 
of thofe pleafures which arife from the perfect con- 
fcrooforfs of ourielves, from the faculty of forming 
general ideas, from che remembrance of the paft, 
proiped of die future, and the capability of advanc- 
ing towards perfection by means of thefe, companion 
feems here far lefe ncceffary than in fcnfual happi- 
nefs. Still here there is a need> and from this freed 
ariftrs an impuWe to a& ; confequently fonne dilqtiie- . 
tude is necefl'ary. This difqtrietude preceding a&iori, 
if it be not abfohuely painfoJ, canoor, on companion, 
be equally pieaiing with the confcioufnefs of having 
attained the end. Now if this progreffiw round of 
efibnrs and attainments be continually recurring, there 
wvuft be a fuccefllon of more and lets pleafing fenfa- 
tions. Thus, then, "here alfo pure happinefs, in the 
dfLridt fcnfe of the word, is jnadmiflible. It is evi- 
dent, uoo, that in proportion as the difficulties of at- 
taining the ends propofed, and confequently the pre- 
ceding difquietude, are increafed or leffened, the 
Jpteafunes of attaining chofe ends will be increafed or 
iefferted aMb. If we deprive a ihnan of the dangers 
of the combat, we rob him of the reward of vi&ory. 

How Iktie pure happinefs is comparable with our 
nature rniay aiWb be conceived from the degree of 
perfection which is effential to it, Man, as experi- 
ence tells ws, when foe enters into being, has nothing 
■but capacity, and the foundations of what he k to 
he. This capacity muft firft be unfolded, thefe 
foundations 'built i*pon. He onuft acquire expertnefs 
by pradtice, become by degrees what he is capable of 
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bccooungfc and probably grow, and improve without 
ccafing. I£ fihis be his'deftination, in. the beginning 
of bis exifteiwe he muft be placed at the loweft point 
of bis. pecfe&io^, qr bis degree of perfection mud be 
flowed as wide a fphere of adivjcy a3 poflible. For 
argument's $&&> ^ us fuppoic, that man can go 
though a hundred degrees of perfection in the whole 
(pittere of his exiftencc j it is not probable, that he 
fibould be placed at once in the middle or Bftiech, 
without ever , having pafled the foft. Wecc it fo, 
W« might a^k: why la this, and 00c in a higher? 
aod if *?e take a higher, the queftioa would (till 
recur, till we arrived at the laft. To avoid it we 
muft either take the highieft or the lowed. Thua 
the pe*fe&ion of which man is capable being given, 
die firft degree from which he fcts out on his pro- 
greft to that perfe&ion muft be, in companion wub 
the fecond, third, &c imperfe&ion, chat is, igno- 
ranee, inexperience, and the like, or moral evil with 
proportionate phyfical evil. 

We will endeavour to make the matter dill clearer. 
According to the benevolent plan 'of his Cieator, 
man fhouid be capable of the greateft poflible bap-* 
pinefs, and indeed by his own free agency. Now 
the queftipn naturally arifes: when may the a£h'<ns~ 
of a created being be termed free, and when not ?■ 
It needs no proof* that a knowledge of good and 
evil, of the good or bad confcquences of an aflion 
are neceffaiy, before fuch an aftion can be under- 
taken freely, or from choice. This knowledge can- 
not be merely hiftorical, bur it muft have a force, 
vigour, arid certainty, inevitably to produce the ac- 
tion, and muft be a man's proper knowledge. But 
this can only be obtained by experience. Let us cau- 
tion a child, that has never known pain nor received 
an injury, ever fo ftrongly againft fire, let us exert 
ourfelves ever fo mufch to convince him that it will 
burn him, whjlft he has never been burnt, nor felt 
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any fimilar pain, all will be infufficieot to guard him 
againft it. Let it not be (aid, that the truft or confix 
dcnce which we ufually place in our fcniors or friends 
will fufficiently fupply the want of proper experience. 
This confidence 9 if it could take place in all cafes, 
muft be founded on experience : fome cafe mod have 
occurred, in which we received injury from refufing 
confidence to our warning friends. Not to mention, 
that fo complete an inftru&ion as to extend to all 
the occurrences of life, to all our fenfations, and to 
all our ideas, is not pofiible. Daily example evidently 
fhews us how much our own experience is preferable 
to the inftruftions of others. It requires but little 
reflection for us to perceive, that our proper experi- 
ence would be abfolutely neceflary, to make the 
knowledge and infight of others become our own, and 
ferve as incentives to our aftious. In reality we do 
not undcrftand the words in which neceflary advice 
or wholefome warning is given us, if we have not in 
fome cafes acquired a knowledge of the thing itfelf, 
which is only to be obtained by experience. All the 
advantage we can derive from confidence in others, or 
the principle of faith, which is as neceflary and ufeful 
in common life as in religion, is its freeing us from 
the difficulty and danger of making experiments on 
every new occurrence, and enabling us to avail our- 
felves of the knowledge and infight acquired by the 
experience of others, when we have previoufly had 
analogous experience of fimilar cafes, and fo much 
knowledge and infight, that we underftand and muft 
follow the good advice of others, whilft we have not 
a complete knowledge and experience of the fubjeft 
oui felves. 

This being admitted, it cannot be denied, that all 

the ad ions of an intelligent agent muft be connected 

together, or form one whole. Conceptions produce 

actions, and thefe again produce conceptions, till a 

+ man has colle&ed his whole (lock of experience, filled 
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tip the meafure of his activity, and quits the ftage of 
life. Many of his conceptions are no doubt borrowed, 
and not the relult of his own experience j but thefe 
he will not appropriate, thefe will produce no aCtion, 
till he perceives their connexion with what himfelf 
has experienced. Our confidence in others enables 
us to fupply the place of our own infight and experi- 
ence with theirs, only when by reflection and ufc we 
have interwoven them with ours. New difcovcries 
niake the 'moft rapid progrefs when we can moft 
readily comprehend them from what we generally 
obferve, and find to be true. The conceptions we 
derive from others cannot be fo complete and forcible 
as thofe produced by our own experience, unlefs they 
caufe an equal aCtion. Our faith or confidence in, 
thofe who impart them to us extends only To far as to 
induce us to apply them to ufe, and bring them to 
the tt ft of experience. Only from this trial and re- 
flection do they become our own. 

Hence it is evident why man, at his birth, is placed 
on tht lowed ftep of the perfection of which he is 
capable, and muft be able to make himfelf unhappy 
by his agency. If no original bias be imparted to the 
hitfnan mind, and if its aCtions be free, the moft 
fimple aCtion muft be its own refblve, and conception 
which produced it muft have been its own. Whatever 
flep, except the loweft, we place at the beginning, wc 
muft admit innate ideas, which man did not procure 
for himfelf, which were to him as dead treafure, and 
could not be the grounds of agency. To this, every 
thing, except the faculty of thinking and willing, 
muft be his own work. 

This is equally true with refpeCt to the body. In 
man this can have no artificial impulfe, no innate 
activity, like that of beads. If all its arbitrary motions 
accord with the free refolves of the mind, it muft 
be formed, accuftomed, and exercifed to all the free 
aCtions of man, whatever be their nature (without 
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any difference whether they lend to his happinefe er 
unhappinefs) and confequently in this view it muft 
be placed on the loweft ftep of that perfe&ion of 
which it is capable; otherwife disagreements muft 
arife between the mind and its companion. 

Can it any longer remain a doubt, whether man, 
&s man, be capable of pure happinefs ? To be happy* 
he muft be free, he muft be an agent. To be an agent, 
he muft make experiments, he muft examine what is 
good and what is bad, he muft tafte pleafure and pain, 
acquire expertnefs, and make himfelf happy even at 
the peril of being unhappy. This difpofition of things, 
however, is productive of happinefs far greater at 
bottom than that which is termed pore, were fuch 
happinefs poffible to a finite and mutable being, Every 
ftep towards perfection produces an immediate plea- 
fure, in as much as it is an exercife of the powers, and 
an application of activity: though this pleafure, as 
I have already obferved, is inferior to that arifing 
from the attainment of the end propofed, A certain 
difauietude remains, not to be confounded with the 
notion of pure happinefs in the ftrifteft fenfe of the 
word, but which aftually increafes the fum of happi- 
nefs confidered in the whole, as it makes our percep- 
tion of it more vivid by comparifon. But the true 
fource of mental pleafure is the contemplation of 
perfeftion attained. This pleafure is exalted by com* 
parihg it with the lefs that preceded, and by the re* 
membrance of what a man was {hewing him what 
he is, if he confider what he is as the fruit and con- 
fluence of his own endeavours, and be convinced 
that in all he did his actions were free. This refle&ion 
appears to me an inexpreffible addition to the plea- 
sures which conftitute the mental happinefs of man. 

Finally, we muft bring the prpfpeft of the future 
into our calculation of mental happinefs. , Did man 
perceive nothing before him but a ftate. wholly un- 
alterable, his nature muft be changed, its progrefs 

and 
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And accomplifhment, and the adtive impulfe of bis 
mind to extend itfelf would be done away; fine*, in 
this view of the future, his prefent happinefs would 
admit not of being augmented or impaired. But were 
we fo framed, that we could forelee only a diminu- 
tion <of <our .happinefs, or a reftridked increafe of it, 
the profpe& of futurity would be. painful or unplea- 
fant, and our prefent enjoyments leiTened and dif- 
turbed. In the <eye of one who contemplates the whole 
courfe of our lives, as our author well obferves, we 
derive from our /nature a balance of happinefs ; but 
to itis, confeious of our progreffive courfe and ever 
hoping a greater happinefs, to us, who enjoy plea- 
fure in every ftcp we take towards perfe&iori, which 
enjoyment is inceffantly inoreafing, this nature gives 
more true pleafure than a purl, unalterable, and on 
that .account limited happinefs could ever beftow. 

Trhb view of the mental happinefs of man, con- 
fideted as ithe furn of all the plealfures which the 
imagination forms from the rernenrtbrance of the paft 
and profpefit of the future', will probably afford us a 
folutton .of the iqucftion : is man rooft happy or 
mi&rable ? The fafeft manner of determining it 
would certainly be to let the general experience of 
mankind idecidfej but its voice is not fuificiently 
clear.. Inftead, therefore, of a pofitive anfwer, which 
is .not *o he obtained, we 'may be permitted to have 
reCiDurfe to.prcfumptive proofs. Such a preemptive 
proof of the preponderance of happinefs the very 
increafing nature of mental pleafure feems to me to 
afford, This is capable of conftant augmentation, 
and; if man have but an obfcUre conception and pre- 
fentiment of ithe future extenfion of his happinefs, 
ftill more if be have a clear idea of it, he would 
Upon the whole obtain a very great balance of hap- 
pindfe in his prefent circumftances, and throughout 
the .whole .courfe of his exiftence in general, as this 
conception of future increafing happmefc acquired 
I i 3 clearnefs, 
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clearnefs, certainty, and ftrength in tiis mind. How- * 
ever dubious and uncertain the calculation of the 
number, nature, and degree of his pains and plea- 
fures may be, and however unable we may be to 
determine whether he be more happy or miferable, 
when we contemplate his happinefs and mifcry in 
a given point of time, we cannot in the lead hefifcate 
to allow him a balance of happinefs when he has a 
profpeCt of a boundleis futurity, in which he has to 
expeCt a happier fate, and irt general more good 
than he has ever yet enjoyed. When the under- 
ftanding of a man is fo exalted as to look into futu- 
rity, and make himfelf an intereft there through fear 
and hope, in calculating his happinefs we muft no 
longer confine ourfelves to his prefent pains and plea- 
sures, but we muft take into the leckoning his hopes 
and fears, add them, to or fubtradt them from his 
prefent pleafures and pains, and take the balance of 
the whole for the true fum of his aCtual happinefs. 
This operation, it is true, offers great difficulties j 
as to calculate accurately the good or evil of thofo 
hopes or fears, their duration, intenfity and degree 
of certainty muft be eftimated. Thus to compute 
them with mathematical exactitude is not practi- 
cable. It is Sufficient for our purpofe, that, as we 
learn from general experience, the greater part of 
mankind fear a change of circumftances when they 
are happy lefs than they hope it when unhappy, and 
are more inclined to form pleafing and confolatdry 
than comfortlefs and tinpleafing profpe6t& of futurity. 
This, I believe at leaft, is the general propenfity of 
mankind ; and as the gloomy profpeft of the future 
is naturally more unwelcome to the mind than the 
joyful one, it is not fo lading, or retained fo long in 
it, if the body enjoy but a tolerable ftate of health. 
All pleafures of the imagination, indeed, depend on 
the (fate of the body, and, are fo connected with its 
well being, that whilft its degree of health over- 
balances 
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balances that of ficknefs, pleafing images, particu- 
larly of the future? mud predominate over unpleafing 
and mournful ones. The folution of the queftion, 
therefore, depends in great meafure on this, whether 
there be more healthy or fick men in the world, and 
whether men upon the whole experience molt painful 
or agreeable fenfations from their bodies. To this 
experience gives us a clear and precife anfwer. What 
our author fays of the gaiety and joyfulnefs of youth, 
whilft their bodies are in a growing ftate, in anfwer 
to the queftion, agrees with this. It is unnatural 
and unufual to obferve a lafting difcontent or forrow 
in children or young perfons. Their griefs are tran- 
fient, and their predominant properifuy is to mirth 
and jollity. Even though we fhould not allow, with 
fome philofophers, that the agreement between the 
welfare of the body and cheerfulnefs of the mind is 
owing to fome obfcure perceptions which the latter 
has of the order and perfedion of the former (which 
however appears to be very juft) (till the fad itfelf 
is fufficiently afcertained by experience. Thus the 
greater part of mankind are far more inclined to 
hope than fear, in their views of futurity. Were it 
not fo, ic would appear, that our minifters, whofe 
bufinefs it is to ihew man the road to true happinefs, 
would be far more fuccefsful, and would have much 
more occafion to comfort and confole, than to 
admonifh and reprove. 

But were the propenfity of the greater part of 
mankind rather to hope than fear the future allowed 
to determine the balance of happinefs over mifery, it 
might be objected, that happinefs built upon this 
foundation would be very infecure and uncertain, 
that on a jufter knowledge and more extenfive infighc 
iftto things it muft diminilh, and that by enlightened 
reafon it muft be deftroyed. To this I reply, firft, 
however feeble the foundation on which this happinefs 
is built may be, ftill, whilft it (lands, it is as effe&ual 
I i 4 as 
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as if It.were ever fo true and fubftantial: for a-feMfe 
imagination, as long as it is conceived to be true, 
cptocurls as great a pleafiire as if it were true in 
reality. Secondly, before a man's hopes or feats 
with ifheir foundations become fofpe&ed, he «mift 
'have acquired an improved understanding, and this 
particularly When fupported by the chriftian revelation, 
mdft have relieved him from f the difquiets which he 
tpreMOufly felt, and, in the fame proportion in which 
thefe difquiets were ftrong and well-founded, have 
lied him to tfue comfort, to a fare profpeft of the 
future, and t6 inch a well-founded hope, as, added 
to the fum of his aftual happinefs* muft give it ah 
infinite fuperiority over his a&ual mifery. 

Were 1 inclined to admit a ficuation in which die 
balance of mifery fhould preponderate, it would be 
that middle condition between half and complete 
knowledge of * future, between certainty and uncer- 
tainty of fuch a ftate, in which a man forefefes and 
conje&ures that there is a futurity, but doubts of hifc 
participation in it, or is f < fearful of his destination 
therein. • Moft miferable of all muft I think him who 
has made it hi* intereft to deftroy this futurity, and who 
is forced to exert all the powers of his mind to teaibfi 
it away; Such a man has only the mournful refource 
of plunging into bedftly fenfuaiity, abduring all moral 
and mental enjoyments, and confining all his happr- 
nefw to fenfual pleafures ; or, fhould he unfortunately 
fucceed in convincing himfelf by his fophiftry of the 
non-exifterice of a future ftate, he muft feek an 
indemnification in an imaginary futurity,, form to 
himfelf fome pleafing intereft in it, and faihionxout 
gorgeous images of the feme and honour beftowed 
on him by pofterity, to fupply the place of reality. 
Imperfedt as this attempt to create an overbalance 
of pleafure muft ever be, ftill it is a proof, 'that the 
, mind is fo coftftitiited as always to fly to happinefs 
whilft under the pr effure of mifery, 

PROP. 
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PH'OP. IV. p. 13, 
•0» #* Proofs of God's 'Benevolence, 



The five propofitions which our author has ad- 
vanced (p. 23.) to enable us to 'comprehend <the 
exercife of God's benevolence to man, and in parti* 
cular to explain how finite proofs of the infinite attri- 
butes of God are conceivable, include all *hat canto 
conceived of them, and are ufeful to throw light on 
the fubjeft. On thefe, however, it jnay not be uie~ 
lefs to add fome remarks. 

The firtf: fqppofitian, that -each individual Jhould be 
always ^bappy infinitely », is inqpoffible, fince in that 
cafe every individual mull be an infinite being, rnuft . 
be God. If we take the word "infinitely in .another 
fenfe, as an unceafing duration of an immutable and 
limited, or of an increafing happinefs, lit could only 
apply to the infinite moft peried being, and confer 
qwently is impoffible. 

The fecond, that each individual Jhould .be .alwoys 
finitely happy, that is, in 4 limited degree, without any 
mixture of mijsry, and infinitely Jo in itsfrcgrefs through 
infinite time, is equally impoffible, as requiring a 
pure or perfect happinefs of which no Hnite being is ' 
capable. But that infinity here meant, which xonfifts 
in an infinite number of finite happineffes, is nothing 
more than a mathematical infinity, or number conti- 
nually in ere afu)g, which may properly 4ae applied «to 
a finite being. 

The -third, that each individual Jhould ^be infinitely 
happy, upon the .balance, in its progrejs tbrmgh infinite 
time, but with a mixture of mifery, differs from the 
preceding in admitting a portion of evil. This is 

alfo 
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alfo poffible whilft it requires only fuch an infinity as 
a finite being is capable of. 

According to the fourth, that each individual Jhould 
be finitely happy in the courfe of its exijlence> whatever 
that be j but with a mixture of mifery> and the univerfe 
be infinitely happy upon a balance > we muft fuppofr, 
thac the being of man, fo far as he is fufceptible of 
happinefs, may ceafe or be annihilated. In the fenfe 
in which infinitely is here taken, or ought to be 
taken, this only can render 'his happinefs finite* 
This differs from the foregoing fuppofition in admit- 
ting a total end to man's happinefs, or an annihilation 
of his nature. It is difficult, however, to reconcile 
the latter part of this fuppofition with the former, 
that the univerfe is upon a balance infinitely happy, 
whiltt beings capable of happinefs are annihilated, 
unlefs we fuppofe happinefs and non-entity to mean 
the fame thing. The univerfe here fpoken of can be 
nothing but the fum total of intelligences, or beings 
capable of happinefs. How infinite happinefs can in 
any fenfe be afcribed to this in tell eft ual world, when 
fo confiderable a part of it as the human race is 
blotted out of it, is inconceivable. On fuch a fup- 
pofition, the happinefs of the univerfe cannot be 
infinite, either in a metaphyfical or mathematical 
fenfe of the word. Confidered in a certaio point of 
time it is not fo great as it might be ; fince if man- 
kind exifted, and were happy, the fum would be 
augmented, and this augmentation is poffible. What 
has been, and been happy, may be again, and be 
- again happy. In a mathematical fenfe alfo, the con- 
* tinual progreffive feries of happinefs of intelligent 
beings cannot be fo infinite, if a part of them be 
annihilated, as it might be if that part ftill continued 
to exiflL Our author remarks, that many thinking, 
ferious, benevolent and pious perfons are much in- 
clined to this fuppofition. v Thofe who favour it, 
however, will not willingly admit a limited duration 
- of 
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of exiftence : and if this, or the annihilation of man- 
kind be excepted, the fourth fuppofition is the fame 
with the tbird. If our author would afcribe to 
human happinefs any other kind of infinity than that 
which confifts In continued or inceffant progreffion, 
he runs into a complete con trad iftion, nor is it con- 
ceivable, that the happinefs of a finite being, any 
more than its other qualities, fhould be a&ually unli- 
mited, confidered in any particular point of time, or, 
like the happinefs of an infinite being, incapable of 
increafe. It is proper to make this remark, as the 
reader may eafily be milled by the abufe of the word 
infinite, which expreffes two different and oppofite 
ideas- by the fame term. The one can only be con- 
ceived by an infinite intelligence, and properly, too, 
only of itfelf. Could the infinite intelligence conceive 
fuch an infinity applied to the happinefs of its crea- 
tures, thefe, as it appears to me, muft be equally 
eternal with it, both a parte ante and a forte f oft \ 
then might they, in refpe£b of their eternal and in- 
finite duration, be conceived as infinite by it, fo far 
as it overlooks, and, if I may fo fay, comprehends 
them at a tingle glance. In any other fenfc, or only 
fuppofing finite beings to have had a beginning, their 
happinefs cannot once be conceived as metaphyfically 
infinite by the infinite intelligence. , If this be juft, 
the abatement, which diftinguifhes the third fuppo- 
fition from the firft and fecond, cannot find a place 
in the fourth in any poffible fenfe : 1 fay, in any 
pofiible fenfe. That the infinite happinefs of man 
affirmed in this fuppofition fhould be changed into 
an abfolute metaphyfically infinite happinefs, as the 
happinefs of God is, muft be no lefs impoffible, than 
that a finite being fhould be changed into an infinite 
one, maa into God. The happinefs of the creatures 
muft ever, and to all eternity, remain circumfcrib£d, 
and capable of farther increafe, whilft it can never 
reach the infinity of God's, though it continually 

approach 
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approach \u But if *e undoAand infinity wbea 
applied co human happmeft to (be of Ajch a nature 
as is .conceivable, that is, a perpetually mcreafmg 
tappineft, compared with which the preceding xx 
accompanying evil is in fuch a cofltinuaJly decreafing, 
and alternately fo fmall as to be imperceptibly, pro- 
portion, fo that in a pra&ical view it \% to be con- 
fidered as nothing, we can concewe the feappraefs 
of man, according to the fourth fttppoficion (if we 
exolude the idea of .annihilation]), to 'be infinite in 
the fame ienfe as dt i$ ,poflible .according to the two 
finft. 

An /infinite balance of happiness tn the tmivcrfe ris 
(till more difficult to be defended on .the fifth fuppo- 
fition, that Jam individuals Jhould J* happy and jime 
mjferaile upon the balance^ finitely or infinitely, and yet 
Jo 4kat tbrne jhould be m infinite overplus <if happinejs 
in them'mrje. An overplus of happioefs is poffibk, 
even <theqgh fame beings Should ibe abfolutely and 
perpetually miferable, or though fome fhould ibe 
annihilated after having received more evil than good 
in 'the <f>er<tod of their exiftence. But then the num- 
ber . of beings which in the courfe of their exiftcacc 
receive more good than bad rauft be greater, and 
the good they receive muft be at leaft as multifarious 
and weighty, or even more fo, than the -evil which 
falls .to tive<fliare of the more unfortunate, and not tefs 
in ^quantity or degree: Now .an aiifinitc overplus t>f 
happinefsp with any exception, which a number of 
miferable beings muft .make in the fbm of the happt- 
nefe of the univerfe, is irnpoffible to be conceived 
otherwife than as the fum of mifery bears a fmall. and 
imperceptible proportion to ,the fum of happinefs, or 
as the number of the unhappy, .and the evils they 
fyffcr, compared with the number ;of the happy, And 
the pleafures they enjoy, are not so ;be reckoned in 
a>pra£Ucal view. 

Wcce 
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Weft foch aa overplus oi happincfe flykrd infinite, 
as being the greateft poffible, from the Unshed nature 
of all created intelligent beings I would grant,, that 
fuch a greateft poffible happinefs upright be relatively 
termed infinite : but then it muft firflt be fihewn,. that, 
from the fuppofition itfdf, a finite ot infinite overplus 
of cnHer j to fome intelligent beings orauft exrft, and 
that the idea of ftnifienefs. and circumfcriptioii requires 
an overplus of tnifcry in fome, whilft the fame finite- 
nefs requires it not in others. In my opinion, this 
is not to be fhewn from 4 general view of things. 
For it muft be demonftrated from the finite and 
limited nature of intelligent beings in general* Bu( 
whilft both thofe which ate happy, and chofe which 
are miferabk, have all things in common, the con- 
feqoences deducible from this idea of finitenefs 
would be equally applicable to all intelligent beings ; 
that is, we muft infer an overplus of mifeiy either 
to all or to none. 

It is worth while to examine the particular grounds 
that philofophy may allege for or againft fuch a fup* 
pofition. I will endeavour impartially to difplay the 
moft important that may be brought forward on 
either fide, without attempting to pafs a judgment on 
them. 

From rational determinations of the attributes of 
God and of the nature of intelligent beings, and from 
analogy, or experience, thefe grounds muft be taken. 
If we contemplate the attributes of God, that perfeft 
benevolence, which we muft afcribe to him, fcema 
in no wife to favour the fuppofition, that he fliould 
fecrifiee one part of his creatures, equally capable of 
an overplus of happinefs, to the reft, or that he 
fhould build the welfare of certain intelligent beings 
on the deftruftion of others. The idea of the moft 
perfeft and confequently impartial benevolence leads 
us dire&ly to an oppofite conclufion: we are re- 
duced, then, to admit fome other attribute whereby 

God's 
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God's benevolence, or its influence on the unhappy 
part of the creation, is limited ; or that, notwith- 
ftanding the perfedtion of God's benevolence, the 
nature of finite beings is fo framed, and muft of 
necefiity be fo framed, that one part could not be 
happy, but at the expcnce of the other. 

Now on the other hand it may be faid: fuch per- 
fections of God, which fet bounds to hu benevolence 
in its influence on the unhappy, are righteoufnefs 
and juttice. From thefe attributes God has an 
infinite fatisfa&ion in truth and order, and an 
equally infinite dfflike to whatever departs from order 
and truth. Both thefe are in the higheft degree 
aftive. Such creatures, therefore, as deviate from 
truth and order cannot but experience the eflefts of 
God's difpleafure, fo far, and as long as they con- 
tinue to deviate from them : and fince God prefides 
as a lawgiver and ruler over his intelligent creatures, 
he muft punifli thofe that rebel againft him, he~ muft 
maintain the authority of his wife and benevolent 
laws, and his juftice muft facrifice to the welfare of 
the whole thofe who will not amend. 

To this it may be replied, that the attributes of 
righteoufnefs and juftice, if properly confidered, are 
by no means fo adverfe to benevolence as might be 
inferred from what precedes. The moft righteous 
and juft ruler may alfo be the moft benevolent, if he 
be the moft powerful. His benevolence, it is true, 
would not be difplayed in a fimilar manner to his 
dutiful and undutiful fubjedts : . he would not reward 
the latter as the former j but his good- will towards 
them would (hew itfelf in fuch difpofitions and, re- 
gulations as would render them equally obedient, 
and by thefe. benevolent, though forcible meafures, 
would he reveal his juftice and righteoufnefs, main- 
tain the authority of his wholefome laws, and promote 
the well-being of his whole kingdom. He muft 
punifli; but his punifhments would be corrections. 

We 
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We may admit, not without grounds, that the dif- 
tin&ion betwixt punifhment and corre£tion, the end 
of the former being to prevent the fpreading of 
wickednefs by warning and deterring others from it, 
and of the latter, to amend thofe to whom it is ap- 
plied, is founded on the weaknefs of mortal rulers, 
and not applicable to God. Mortal rulers are, not 
always able to punifh ia fuch a manner as to amend 
thofe On whom they inflidt punifhment. They 
cannot in the fame aftion confult the private ad- 
vantage of the individual, ' and the public benefit 
of the whole, fo that they are obliged to diftinguifh 
the two, and, for the general good, facrifice the lefs 
to the greater. Both thefe ends, indeed, may be 
compatible with each other. We may fo punifh, 
that the punifhment may be a mean of reclaiming 
the punifhed, and at the fame time prevent the 
fpreading of vice by ferving as a warning to others. 
Thus when we diftinguifh punifhment from correc- 
tion, this diftinftion will only hold, it appears, whilft 
we fpeak of human correftion and punifhment : fince 
the diflin&ion arifes not from the nature of the things 
themfelves, but from the weaknefs of mankind. Even 
amongft men, a fovereign would unquestionably be 
deemed good, wife, and juft, who knew how to 
punifh fo as noj only to prevent tranfgreffions, hinder 
the fpreading of vice, and maintain order, peace, 
and fecurity throughout his dominions, but likewife 
to amend the criminal himfelf, and render him an 
inftrument of his own happinefs, and an ufeful mem- 
ber of fociety, by the fame punifhment which ferved 
as a warning to others. But if this cannot be done, 
and the fovereign, by (hewing kindnefs to a (ingle 
criminal, muft do an injury to the whole community, 
in preferring the lefs to the greater good, being un- 
able, from his limited power, to prevent the exten- 
fion of vice, but by the facrifice of the guilty ; the 
idea of the juft ice of punifhing, as a virtue in the 

fovereign, 
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fovereign, originates io his want of power $ a juttice^ 
whrch, though beneficial to the whole, is a hardihjp 
to the party that fuflfers, and confequently not & 
perfect and good as it would be, were it at the fame 
time beneficial to fociety, and to the offender. Let 
k not be fuppofed, rhat this inability to correft in 
every cafe of punifhment is fo univcrfel as to extend 
to God : it is proper to man atone, and proceeds 
from the following caufes. We have not time, fpace, 
and means fufficient fo mgltifarioufly to djverfify our 
corrections, as to place the offender in as many 
various unpleafing fituations as are rcqqifite ultimately 
to bring him to a feriou.s reflection on his real good 
and permanent attention to it. We cannot render 
his punifhment lb rntenfe as to make the defired 
impreffion upon him, without its becoming fatal. 
Finally, too> we are perfuaded, that certain offenders, 
particularly dangerous ones, mud be punifhed with 
death, if we' feek the fecurity of fociety. Would 
(lighter punifhments ferve in fuch cafes, punifhments 
that would not deftroy the tranfgreflbr, but prefcrve 
him an ufeful member of focitty, no rational or well- 
minded man would' joftify capital punifhments, but 
hold them equally pernicious and dejeftable. We, 
. may even hope, that, when the benevolent and more 
enlightened eye of philofophy fhall have infpe&ed 
tSat important part of legiflation, the distribution of 
punifhments, this will become lefs and lefs defini- 
tive, without being lefs efficacious, and be gradually 
converted into correction of offenders. Unlefe we 
afcribe human weaknefs, and the fhackles of huma- 
nity, to that all-wife and omnipotent God, whofe 
moral fovereignty over his intelligent creatures is not 
confined to the narrow limits of time, who has un- 
numbered and to us infcrutable ways of leading his 
fubjefts to his purpofes, who, fince they a&ually 
are and muft eternally remain dependent on him, can 
place them in fuch circumftances that his defigns in 

them, 
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them* and through tWm in others, moft be dccfctfi- 
plifhed, we aid forced to allow, that With rfcfpfcft id' 
hiftl our diftto&iort betwixt purtiftimeftt and correc- 
tion is inapplicable, and that all his« purtifhmehtt at 
leaft^niay be at the fern* titae corfe&ions; Atfd fittcfe 
this may be, we etaghtj frcrm the perfe&ion of hii 
benevolence, to e*pe£t y that fo it will be. 
• . The happinefs <rf mankind^ will it be faid again bn 
the other hand^ requires a conftant contfpartfori with its 
©ppofite* If then there be intelligent beings upaft thfe 
whole toppy, there muft be tithefs on the Whole utf- 
happy * or the former Wtftfld want a ftandafd by Which 
to meafdre tfieir hafppfnefc. They wotffcf not knott 
their good, and, in the enjoyment of if, that ex- 
alted tafte would fail which muft give them * balance 
. of frappinef*. If it be; true, as experience feerts to 
fhew, that what we »am* pteafure is only knownf and 
eftimated by comparison, and indeed by c6mparifon 
with its oppofite, it would be impoflible for Almighty 
Goodfrefc, to give Mefted fpirits that exalted degree 
ef bappiftefe which they derive from tomparifcn, by 
aay other means- thai* by contrafting them 1 with mifer- 
abte ones^ Should it be faidy that envy and malice 
&it 'cfotftrtoe grounds of this : high tafte of happrnefs* 
this it muft be coftfeffed is in many iriftances the 
cafe with man, but it would be rrtafciAg th€ cofrdtirfiott 
too general Contract undeniably doe* great fervice 
where its effect is onmittd.- Cofinpariibn fets this 
thing on one fide, and that on the other, and to oiir 
minds at leaft this procefs is familiar. The valetu- 
ditiafi&n foivcies himfelf in health when he finds a man 
ftil) toore difeafed. The poor man thinks himfelf 
wealthy when he meets a beggar. Joy andforrow, 
hapfri«efs and mifery, friendfhip and hatred, are: mu=- 
tualiy in'creafed by comparifon. We muft corifefs, 
that envy and malice frequently mingle in our coW- 
t em plat ion of the happinefs- of mifery 64 out 4 neigh- 
bours, and carry art irwiocent properifity tif nature to- 
Voc. III. K k an 
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an immoderate and pernicious height. Still it is not 
to be maintained, that all thofe pleafures which we 
derive from an advantageous companion with their 
oppofites, or to fpeak with more precifion, the aug- 
mentation of our happinefs from comparing it with 
that of others, mud be excluded from true happinefs. 
Is our philanthropy ftifled when we fee others un- 
happy, not being fo ourfelves ? As long as the con- 
fcioufnefs of felf remains, whenever happinefs in our- 
felves is contrafted with mifery in our neighbour, they 
will heighten each other, and we fhall involuntarily 
return frpm the unpleafing contemplation of our un- 
happy neighbour to the more joyful profpeft of our 
own happinefs, with a pleafure that will be at leaft 
felt, however obfcurely. 

To this fpecious argument for facrificing a part to 
the whole may be replied. If our pleafures become 
more fenfible and lively through, the -contemplation 
of a want of them, or of their reverfe, in others, we 
mud ftifle the fentiment of benevolence towards our 
neighbour in our minds at leaft as long as the corn- 
par i Ton of advantage lafts : for as foon as that fenti- 
ment becomes predominant, and excites true com- 
paffion, the increafed tafte of our own happinefs 
would be deprefled and over-ruled by the painful 
participation of the mifery of others. At leaft this 
pleafure arifing from an advantageous comparifon 
would ever become more and more infipid to a perfon 
in proportion as he was lefs felfifli aud the more his 
heart expanded with benevolence and compaffion, till 
at length, as thefe fentiments increafed, it would be 
totally loft in a fenfation of pain. At fight of the 
fufferings of congenial fouls, every fufficiently en- 
larged mind muft endure what a hufband, a parent, 
would feel from the mifery of a wife or child. If the 
virtue and benevolence of happy intelligences have 
attained this height, their pleafures can no longer be 
augmented by comparifon with foreign mifery (to 

them, 
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them, indeed, no one's mifery would be foreign) nay, 
it would be diminifhed and deftroyed by it. This' 
exalted benevolence is by no means chimerical, or* 
unattainable to man. The aim of all the inftru&ions 
we receive from God by his moral government in the 
courfe of nature, and by revelation, is to lead us to 
art exalted benevolence, and from the love of felf to 
that of God and our fellow-creatures. Experience 
teaches us this in the examples of religious and good 
men, whofe hearts have been enlarged and bene- 
volence increafed through the aid of religion, which 
muft naturally follow from ftudying the do&rines of 
chriftianity, and imitating the univerfal benevolence 
of God, and the love of our Redeemer. The hap- 
pinefs of man requires a comparifon, to be felt asr 
happinefs with the greateft force. That is true. 
But fo far as this comparifon is neceffary and effica- 
cious to the perception of pleafure, experience of our 
own mifery or even an inferior degree of happinefs 
will fuffice. This indeed, it feems, ought not to be 
wanting, if we would properly value our aftual happi- 
nefs. But if we eftimate our happinefs from our own 
experience of the want of it, or of its reverfe, the 
comparifon of it with the mifery of others would be 
fuf erfluous. Neither could it fupply the abfence of 
our own experience : for he who has felt no pain can 
receive no deep or lading impreflion from the fuffer- 
ings of another. Be fides, fhould we be accuftomed 
to behold the; fufferings of others, they would gradu- 
ally ceafe to effed the propofed end. In procefs of 
time we fhould be as little moved by them, as an 
European in the American plantations is by thofe of 
a negro j 6r find our pleafures as little exalted by them, 
as thofe of the .planter by the miferies he inflifts, fo 
common though fo difgraceful to human nature. As 
the latter is accuftomed to confider the fuffering Have 
as a creature of an inferior order, and no way to be 
compared with himfelf, we may prefume, that happy 

K k 2 beings 
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beings would look on their fellow-creatwe* con- 
demned to eternal mifery in a fimilar point of view, 
and as beings with whom they could admit of no 
comparifon. But fliould their fympathy be not wholly 
deftroyed, and the forrows of the miferable make 
fome impreffion upon them, fome painful ienfaciona 
mud at leaft mix with their felfifti pleafure* and abate 
the pride of their triumph. 

Let us now confider what may be faid in opposition 
to this. In the firft place, every painful faction, 
and thus the painful fenfation of companion, does not 
abfolutefy leflfen the fum of happincfs> fince there 
are painful fenfations of fuch a nature as by comraft 
to produce greater plcafure, and increafe Us intceiuy. 
This is ftill more the cafe with compaflion, perhaps, 
the kfs the companionate edn baniih from theic minds 
the fenfe of their ojvo perfe&ioa; and the move they 
obfcrve the imperfeft ftaec of the unhappy, the more 
is this fenfe augmented. Let us take a mote Bartow 
infpedioo of the various efic&s of compaflioo. 
What pafics. in the mind of a virtuous man, when 
fome near relation, notwithftanding every caution, 
perf^veres in diffipating his patrimony in, debauchery, 
and finally, has broken a limb? He will pity his 
roifcondu&j and its unfortunate confequerKCSv But 
he will fay : be has met with his defects : it was his 
own feeking : afid he will be more inclined to wkhr. 
draw his hand from (he undeferviog wretch,, than to 
relieve his wants. How differeat would his fenfations 
be, if a worthy friend* journeying to do fome good 
a&ion, flnould be plundered,, and wounded tx> death 
by robbers ! How would his foul' fhudder ! What 
would he not do, to teftify his compaffion, and give 
hinqi afliftancc ! Now is not the pain he feels in the 
latter cafe far greater than that in the former ? And 
what is it that makes it fo ? Na doubt the ideas of 
innocence and merit, and the attachment founded 
thereon. What, oq the other hand, makes, the un- 
fortunate 
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fortunate wicked man more indifferent to him ? 
Nothing but the inferiority of his \Vorth, and his 
having deferved his fate. Let us apply this to thi 
bleffed and the damned. Suppofe the latter, in their 
wretched ftate, to have nothing amiable annexed to 
their mental faculties* and to experience a fevere but 
aierited face, would did companion of the bleffed 
arife to fuch a height as to caufe a confiderable defal- 
cation of their happinefs ? Would not rather the 
painv be abundantly compenfated by the heightened 
confeioufnefs, of their own perfettions ? 

To this the following replication may be made. 
If the fura of happinefs be not leffened by corti- 
paffion, this mud be proportionably feeble, and the 
fruit of a flight degree of benevolence. Innumerable 
inftances occur, in which out- own pleafures would 
be perfectly infipid, \tere they not participated with 
fome beloved objeft ; and we (hould be infenfible of 
happinefs, if this obje<5t were irreparably wretched. 
Frequently, it is true, in contemplating wretchedneft, 
its being deferved* and the want of merit and worth 
in the fufferer, enfeeble, or even totally fupprefs our 
compaflion. . But it may be qurftioned ; is this juft ? 
Is fuch an indifference founded on truth, and a right 
view of things ? And Is it confonant to the exalted 
and diffufive benevolence of* bleffed fpirits ? The 
chriftian religion, and the condudt of its divine 
founder, furely feera not to juftify fuch indifference 
and hardheartednefs againft fuffering guilt. This 
religion of love exprefsly enjoins its followers a 
fincere and aftive compaffion, in every cafe of 
wretchednefsy in every cafe of want, merited or un- 
merited, its divine author holds. out to us the ex- 
ample of God, who permits his fun to fhine upon 
the righteous and unrighteous, and who fends his 
ram both to the juft and to the unjuft ; by imitation 
of fach examples (hall .we prove ourfdves children 
of our common Father, who fhews mercy to all his 
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works. He himfelf has fhewh compaflion on the 
mod obdurate finners, and wept over the blind, the 
hardened Jerufalcm. He has no where fet any 
bounds to the effe&ive compaflion of his children 
with regard to fuffering guilt, or to their endea- 
vours to relieve the unhappy, but thofe which flow 
from their own inability. Let it not be faid, that 
thefe notions of compaflion and benevolence which 
the chriftian religion endeavours to excite and main 
tain in her followers, refpeft only our pfefent weak- 
nefs and imperfe£Mon. She will not, whilft conduct- 
ing and fafhioning us to eternal happinefs, cherifh 
in our minds notions that would be injurious to us 
in eternity, and which muft be fuppreffed the mo- 
ment we enter its confines. Were compaflion a 
weaknefs, that we muft eradicate to attain a higher 
degree of perfe&ion, the man Chrift Jefus, the pat- 
tern of divine excellence, would have been exempt 
from compaflion. He unqueftionably was capable 
of eftimating mod juftly the worth of every man : 
yet ftill the greateft (inner was fufficiently precious 
in his eyes to call forth the utmoft zeal for his con- 
verfion. If the blefied be like him, their benevo- 
lence muft be as extenfive, and their compaflion 
equally embrace every unhappy being. If we trace 
the iburce of compaflion, we fhall find it originate in 
the fimilarity of nature, and the firnilarity of fenfa- 
tion, of creatures fuffering what we ourfclves fhould 
fuffer in like circumftances. Similarity of fenfatfon 
feems to be, if not the fole, yet the prime fource 
of compaflion. Where we obferve in thofe who 
fuffer the fame feelings as we fhould experience 
ourfelves, if there be no intervening obftacle, our 
compaflion is naturally excited. It fignifiesj nothing 
to the point in queftion what we aflume as the effici- 
ent means of producing compaflion, or what as the 
final caufc of it: it is fufficient for our purpofe, 
that the mifery of creatures bearing fome affinity to 
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us is alone fufficient to produce it. If mifery felt 
by a mind fimilar to our own excite compaffion, 
and if the greater this mifery is the ftronger this 
campaffion, in an exalted ftate of benevolence, muft 
be ; the mifery of the fufferer being rendered moft 
exquifite by being himfelf the caufe of it, the fame 
circumftanpe mull add poignancy to our fympathizing 
grief. The oppofite apathy feems neither confonant 
to the defign of our Creator, nor founded on truth 
and a juft notion of things. Were the dfcfign with 
which compaffion was implanted in us merely this, 
that we Ihould affift fuch fufFerers only as were fo 
not by their own faults, and leave unaffifted all 
thofe who had brought their mifery on themfelves, 
the far greater number of thofe who fuffered moft, 
who brought on their imifery by ignorance, preju- 
dice, or vicious cbnduft, nay thofe who after a long ' 
feries of good and virtuous aftions fell into mif- 
fortunes from a fingle error, would have no claim 
to our compaffion or affiftance. Should any one 
fall at the firft trial, we muft confider it as unjuft to 
put him to further proof, and leave him without pity 
to the wretchednefs he has deferved. The ftrongeft 
demonftration of an aftive love, the endeavouring 
to recover a foul from perdition, would, on this 
fuppofition, be repugnant to the deGgn of our Crea- 
tor. Farther, fince nothing is without a caufe, we 
muft alio admit, that the unhappinefs of a man, be 
he an agent in it or not, muft have its caufe external 
to him, muft have its efficient caufe in the whole 
feries of preceding circumftances, and its final caufe 
in all that ever was or will be. If the univerfe form 
one great whole, if all things be dependent on, 
originate from, and relate to one another, and on 
this account be what they are, the extreme blindnefs 
and obduracy of thfe miferable is an unhjappinefs 
founded on the general connexion of things. We 
muft deny this whole connexion, make man inde- 
K k 4 . pendent 
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pendent of the Almighty Creator and Ruler of the 
world, afcribe to him q fppcies of omnipotence,, by 
means of which he cap produce out of nothing 
fqipething not founded on the creation, through a 
volition likewife founded on npthing, or we muft 
fubjeft \}\tr\ to change, which would in no wife 
juftify our notion of 3. guilt unworthy compaffion. 
If we ^dmic npt thefe, we nquft allow, that the rnoft 
guilty wretch is a facriftce, and predeftined as well 
to his moral depravity, as tp his (late of mifery. 
He wpqld not, it is true, be unconditionally pre- 
deftined to the latter, without refpeft to the former. 
$ut if I afk,. why is he miferable ? and it be anfwered^ 
becaufe he was guilty : I (hall afk farther, why was 
he guilty ? Whatever efficient caufe* be affign^d for 
this, they muft- ultimately arrive at fompthipg exter- 
nal to man's moral nature, and cannot be founded 
on a depravity of this, as I fhould ft ill. go on tq 
inquire into the firft caufe of thi$ depravity, which 
could not poflibly be explained from itfelf. If this 
be true, they, who in their inquiries $race men's 
aftipns up to their caufes, would afcribe no parti- 
cular merit to them, were they ever fo perfeft ar^l 
happy, and would perceive theiy imperfeft and i*n-. 
happy fellows npt unworthy companion according %o> 
our general ideas of demerit. Such a perception, of 
truth we may eafily prefume bleffed and perfe# fpir 
rits to poffefs. Here the fphere of our view is ciir- 
cumfcribed. We content ourfelves with discovering 
the proximate caufes of vicious a&ipns, that lie in 
the moral nature of man, confining or extending ovir 
benevolence and companion Recording to this fhort- 
fighted glance. Suppofing that we do not cleanly 
fee, -aiid fo miftake the truth, it is of no fmali advanr 
rage to us, that, in our judgment of human aftions, 
we thus flop at their proximate c^u,fes f §ut were* 
the true philoJppher to exercife his cwnpaffion 
preferably towards unfortunate virtue, he ntyu$ for- 
get, 
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get, chat the virtuous man cannot )>c truly unfortu- 
n^, and thus in a certain degree renounce his phi* 
lpfophy, or he muft refufe his effe&ive companion 
to the wkked in mifery, from having no hopes of 
being able really to ferve him. Still fuch an one he 
ipuft ever with juftice lament. 

In behalf of the eternity of the mifery and punifh- 
ment of thofe yrtio rebel againfi: the kingdom of 
God, it may be further alleged, that it is neceflary, 
to confirm the good and happy in their virtue and 
happinefs. The virtue of all finite beings fcems to 
be of fuch ? fragile and unliable nature, as only to 
be maintained by the exemplary warning of guilty 
wretchednefs, and the terrifying pi&ure of the rfri- 
feries attending vice. Punilhmcnts then are as 
neceflary throughout all eternity, to prevent difardcr, 
rebellion, and the diffemination of pride and wicked- 
nefs, and to teach vain aa& arrogant creatures their 
dependence on God, as they are in this world. If 
this be the cafe, it- proves the fuppofition, of a 
ne^eflVy exception to univerftt good, to be true. 
Not only tQ heighten the bappinefs of the virtuous, 
muft fome be. (aeuficed, and condemned to a ba- 
\$X*# of tnife/y* but to refoder that happfoefs gene- 
rally pofliWe* or at teaft to maintain and fccure it. 
< To this principle may be oppqfed the following. 
PiiDifhireocs in themfelvta and immediately make 
no man virtuous, Tbey can do nothing hut reftrain 
tfee propagation of vicft and impel men to certain 
external a#ioj03> where they would not be attentive 
Or provident enough fqjficiently to refle&, and by 
means of fuch refteftion, and the ©miffion of accuf. 
tomed periucKHW anions wfejch it would produce, 
enfeeble a#d deftroy thei? propensity to theie, and 
acquire a proesptitpde. to thofe, thus ultimately ren- 
dering tfoe. forme* difegreeable and the latter agree- 
aWe to the mini They who take warning from 
tfe* pymflamaeat of others, ire iofiuenccd by fear to 

avoid 
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avoid a (imilar conduit. Tbofc, tben> to whom 
examples of punition are edifying and neceffary, 
muft be ftill vicious 5 at lead they muft have no fuch 
inclination to virtue as is founded on a * knowledge of 
its excellence, or a fenfe of its fitnefs and beauty. 
They muft as yet have acquired no tafte for it. A 
man pradtifes it not freely, or of his own powers, 
whilft fear is the fole or ftrongeft link which binds 
him to it. He is therefore but a child in virtue, 
a mere beginner, and very imperfed compared with 
the virtuous man, who is fo voluntarily, and from 
a conviction that virtue is happinefs. Now as even 
in this imperfeft (late we fee examples of virtuous 
men, who are not fo from fear of punifhment, but 
from a real love of goodnefs, we cannot but fuppofe, 
that the virtue of thofe intelligent beings whom God 
will reward with eternal blifs muft find every thing 
neceffary to fecure it, in the perception of their a&ual 
happinefs, in the remembrance of the lower degree 
of it which they felt when they were lefs virtuous, 
and in the profpett of its ever increafing with their 
increafing virtue; whence they will need no warn- 
ing, no image of terror. This view of the cafe is 
alfo exprefsly propounded in fcripture, particularly 
in thofe memorable words of the apoftle John: /for 
is not in love, but perfeft love excludes fear. For fear . 
gives pain. But wbofo fearetb is not perfeSl in love. 
This is what we have been maintaining. Fear can 
be neceffary only to thofe who have juft entered the 
paths of virtue, to make them overcome the diffi- 
culties they will have to encounter on their firft fteps 
in this to them unbeaten way, by the profpeft of 
ftill greater ones that they muft meet if they de- 
viate from it, thus countervailing their impatience, 
and aptitude to be difcouraged. But the farther they 
advance, the lefs will they need fear, to induce them 
to proceed fteadfaftly, and with perfeverance. Every 
difficulty, againft which fear, was the weapon to be- 

employed, 
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employed, will diminifh : the path will become 
fmooth, and eafy to their feet : and they will find 
it fo excellent and agreeable, that pleafure will re- 
double their fpeed. Then will they wonder, that 
thofe terrifying objje&s were neceffary to impel them 
to feek their own nappinefs, and be afhamed of their 
folly. As foon as we know God and virtue, we 
cannot but love virtue and God : and in the fame 
degree does fear vanifh, for fear is incompatible with 
a perfedt love of God and virtue. As it is our duty 
in this world to Arrive after a love that excludes fear, 
which is by no means unattainable here, we may 
eafily admit, that happy beings fo love as to know 
no fear, or, 4 which is the fame thing, that their virtue 
needs no longer being fecured by the warning ex- 
ample of vice in wretchednefs. Otherwife, indeed, 
the virtue of thefe happy beings muft be as feeble* 
forced, and imperfed, as . the probity of a man who 
could not be reftrained from thieving but by the 
conftant fpe&acle of robbers hanging upon the gibbet 
before his eyes. 

Finally, for the condemnation of a parr, may be 
adduced the experience, that, in this world, the wel- 
fare of one man is often founded on the ruin of ano- 
ther, and that the happinefs of one is the unhappinefs 
of another. With refpedt to certain earthly advan- 
tages St leaft, this is true. But as the poffeffion of 
th^fe does not conftitute the proper happinefs of 
man, and as we may be difcontented whilft in pof- 
feffion of an abundance of them, and contented under 
a want of them, if not extreme, no conclufion can be 
drawn from this experience. A variance or colli fion 
may arife between men's inclinations and wifties re- 
fpe&ing the goods of fortune, whilft the number of 
thofe goods which they covet is fo confined, that it 
is inefficient to fatisfy all, and what augments the 
poffeffions of One diminifhes thofe of another. But, 
as experience teaches us, that on which true happi- 
nefs 
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nefs is founded, is not fb fcarce, that, like wealth, 
honour, and power, it can only be participated by 
a few at the expence of the many. If, as Pope juftly 
obferves, health, peace, and competence, alone con* 
ftitute man's earthly happinefs, the happinefs of one 
individual does not require to be purchafed at the 
expence of another. An accurate attention to the 
frame of men's minds teaches us, that all, notwith- 
standing the variety of their external circumftances, 
enjoy a^ very fimilar, if not an equal degree of happi- 
nefs ; thus analogy feems to decide againft this .hypo- 
thecs. Surely the benevolence of the moft per fed: 
being, the Father of all his creatures, cannot be fo 
circumfcribed, as not to embrace all (he beings he 
has created ; nor can he be fo poor in happinefs as 
to be unable to make all his children happy. 



PROP. VI. p. 31. Before the Corollary. 
On the Immateriality of. God. 



The proofs of the immateriality of God here ad T 
duced by Hartley are liable to fome <iot unfounded 
objections ; particularly the firfi. This is derived 
from the vis inertia as the fundamental property of 
matter. From this fundamental property is matter 
merely paffivej confequently, the grounds and caufe 
of its motion are not in itfelf, but in an efience which 
is not matter. The firft poStion is taken from ex- 
perience, that all the aftive powers of matter, as 
they are termed, prefuppofe the -vis inertia^ by means 
of which alone the exercife of thofe aftive powers k 
poffible. In my opinion, this proof is deficient both 
in (Strength and perfpicuity., Our author has not 
fufficiently explained what he means by vis* inertia. 

Is 
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Is .it the power, of refitting every motion, or only 
a certain determinate motion ? In the firft cafe only 
can it be faid, that matter is merely paffive; not in 
the laft. But then matter never' could be properly 
a&ive, and all: its adive powers as they are called, 
*ihich appear to be exerted, would be nothing but 
immediate imprefiions of fomc power of an imma- 
terial efience* and' itfelf would have no power ta *6c, 
©r to refiftw For .what is refiftance but a power 
aAiftg againft another power I And do not paffiorr, 
and the capability of paflion, prefappofe a capability 
of adtion ? We may, therefore, with more juftice, 
term, the vis inertia a powe* of refitting a certain 
determinate morion. And; indeed, it feems to be 
nothing but the power of moeion itfclf, which, be- 
ing always deteiminate in ks, exertion, mutt necefiar Hy 
refift every other motion which oppofcs foch ctetep- 
» noinate exertion. Thus the power of refinance is 
only poffible from: the* power of motion: in other 
wards, the vis inertia is not the fir ft power cofjeeiv- 
able of matter. It prcfuppofes the power of moving 
kfelf, and is nothing more than a modification of 
that power. Thus, for example, a (lone reffifts' the 
power that would imprefs on it an horizontal motion, 
becaufe it pofiefles gravity, or a power ofl moving 
kfelf towards the centre ©if the* earth* Now, that 
this dire&ioif of its moving power is the groond of 
its refiftance to tha* power which would give ite mo- 
tion another direction is evident from this, chat its 
refiftance is always proportional to the quantity of its 
gravity, or the force of its determinate moviog power. 
Thus we moft conclude, that, if it exerted no deter- 
minate moving power, and indeed poffeflfcd' no fuefr 
power, it would exert no refiftance $ or, in other 
words, if. matter had no aftive power, it would' have 
no power of being paffiv*. Hence, as we muft con- 
ceive the point in queftion* the power of motion 
muft be the firft mode of matter, and the power of 

refiftance 
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refifta.nce the fecond, fincc the latter prefuppofes and 
includes the former, and fince we muft abfolutely 
deny all power to matter, unlds we grant it an origi- 
nal power of moving itfelf. Our authpr, indeed, in- 
verts the propofition ; maintaining,, trjai all motion 
is poffible only by prefuppofing a vis inertia ; and 
that, the a&ive party which generates, gravitation, 
magnetifm, and the like in the paffive one, muft 
have a motion, and a vis inertia, whereby it endea- 
vours to perfift in that motion, elfe it could effedfc 
nothing. But motion and vis inertia are here the 
famer thing, fo that this amounts to juft what I have 
afferted, namely, that the power, which in one point 
of view is a moving power, in another, and oppofite* 
view, is the power of refiftance. If this be (b, as 
long as the original power is exerted in a determinate 
naanner, it muft refift every other dire&ion, or* the 
body muft perfift in the motion begun. But if mo- 
rion and vis inertia % be two different things, no 
grounds for their d.iftin&ion are to be found. If a 
certain determinate motion be once begun, the conti- 
nuance of that motion requires no new power diftinft 
from the firft original one, whereon fuch motion 
was founded, and by which it was determined. If 
this be juft, the firft argument for the immateriality 
of God, deduced from the vis inertia, falls to the 
ground. 

The fecond proof of the immateriality of God 
from his infinite intelligence prefuppofes the prin- 
ciple, that a blind unintelligent caufe, afting either 
according to no laws, or to laws contradictory, to 
the effedts to be produced, cannot generate intelligent 
being, much lefs the higheft and mod perfeft intelli- 
gence. 

What our author oppofes to the difficulty of our 
conceiving an immaterial efience deferves our atten- 
tion. We have, indeed, no original ideas; fays he, 
but what are impreffed by matter : whence we are led 

to 
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to conclude, that nothing but matter exifts. But as 
we cannot explain the molt ordinary and fimple phe- 
nomena from our idea of matter, we muft either 
admit an immaterial fubftancej or elfe fuppofe, that 
matter has fome powers and properties different from, 
and fuperior to thofe which appear. But this laft 
fuppofition is in effed the fame as the firft, though, 
on account of the imperfeftion of language, it feems 
to be different. Our author here fpeaks of the origin 
of our idea of immateriality. It muft coft the human 
mind great efforts to exalt itfelf to this idea, which 
is probably the higheft flight ever taken by the under- 
ftanding. This is unqueftionably the reafon why we 
find no clear traces of a fimple idea of it amongft the 
ancient philofophers. The difcovery of it was the 
work of modern times, and in all likelihood the fruit 
of an earned and continued reflection on the nature 
of God. Inafmuch as this refle£tion prefuppofes an 
antecedent, rational, and pure idea of God, and it 
was requifite, that a weighty and important idea of 
God muft firft be formed in order to raife man up to 
this refle&ion, the enriching of philofophy with the 
idea of immateriality may be afcribed to the beneficial 
influence of the chriftian religion. This obligation 
would philofophy have to chriftianity, even though 
the do&rine of immateriality were not exprefsly taught 
in the fcriptures; and its being fo may at leaft be 
queftioned, fince the firft teachers of it, or many of 
the fathers at leaft, found not this idea therein, but 
always formed corporeal notions of God. Our inabi- 
lity to explain the phenomena of nature, and in par- 
ticular the faculties of mind, from the known and 
admitted properties of matter, in all probability, led 
philofophers, who found grofs matter inefficient to 
this explanation, to imagine a more and ftill more 
fubtile matter, till finding, that, however fubtile it 
were fuppofed, it would ftill be matter, and thus 
incapable of making us comprehend the effects which 

thejr 
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,they would willingly .have explained, they ultimately 
denied the exiftence of all mgtter, thus at Jeaft arri- 
ving at a negative idea. Now as the human under- 
(landing cannot be, fausfied with a mere negative 
idea, this was advancing nothing more, than that 
what produces properties and effe&s, not explicable 
by or confiftent with our ideas of matter, i* not mat- 
ter ; but to make thi» idea affirmative and real wc 
mud not only fay what it is not, but atfo determine 
what it is. As long as we admit, that matter is a 
reality, we cannot admit its oppoftte to be a reality 
alfo; hence all the realities that wt aicribe to an 
immaterial fubftdnce, when for. inftance we term it 
a fimpk thing, are nothing but words of the fame 
meaning as immateriality whereby in effedk nothing 
new is advanced. Of this Leibnitz was aware, and, 
to extricate himfelf from the embarraffmen*, con* 
fidered matter and extertfion, as they ftrike our 
fenfes, to be appearances, refuting them the appella- 
tion of leal foWkancc, and deeming them the refuk of 
the action of many fubftances, which, aot being 
diftinguifhable by our feofes, appeared to them as 
one, and indeed,, as it mtift be in all fuch appear- 
ances, as a whole, altogether diffurcilar t» and diftidft 

■ from its component parts. Thefe component pavis, 
or rather thgie things which cooftttute the bafis of 

, this appearance, are* according to this theory, not 
farther compounded* but abfolutely fiaiple and indi- 
visible. But as> this idea of fimple fubftance is to our 
conception another negative idea, in order to make it 
affirmative,, he muft give it fome power, whence ic 
would become real. Now this power which he gave 
it, wad the power of perception, for of every other 
power it might be faid, that it was only an appearance* 
as matter itfelf in which the power was fuppofed* and 
this would apply perhaps even to the power of motion 
itfelf. The fimple power of perception alone is not 
expofed to this application. It can be no appear- 
ance, 
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us to the idea of his immutability, and theft three 
ideas are (o ftri&ly and , infeparably conne&ed, that 
we mud either admit or rejeft the whole ; and Gnce 
the idea of immutability is in direft contradi&ion to 
the idea of a compounded fubftance, or matter $ we 
mud either grant immateriality to the immutable 
being, or, if we fuppofe him to be material, we 
muft give up the fundamental notions we have of 
God, namely, his felf-exiftence, neceffity, and immu- 
tability, that is, we mud rejedt all rational ideas of 
him. 

Our author feems, in part at leaft, to grant this, 
when he fays, that to admit an immaterial fubftance, 
or to fuppofe that matter poffeffes certain powers and 
properties of a nature different from and fuperior 
to thofe we perceive in it, is the fame thing. But if 
thefe two fuppofitions fignify the fame thing, we 
muft admit, not only that the properties and powers 
commonly afcribcd to matter are unable to afford us 
the defired explanation, but that it requires fuch 
powers and properties as are contradidtory to our 
ideas of matter, and thus not merely undifcoverable 
by us, but abfolutely not to be found in it. This 
will at leaft be the cafe if we would explain the idea 
of a neceffary and felf-exiftent being from the idea of 
matter, and unite thofe ideas in our imagination. In 
fuch 'a cafe we -tnuft firft admit the mere negative 
idea of immateriality, and whilft we adhere to this, it 
muft be confefled, that the two fuppofitions adduced 
are equivalent. It is the fapie thing, whether I fay : 
there are fubftances that are not material, or fub- 
ftances which *have powers and properties Whereby 
we may explain what is not comprehenfible from, 
our ideas of matter and its powers, or, I muft afcribe 
to matter properties and powers, which are not only 
of a different nature from thofe ordinarily admitted, 
but even of an oppofite nature, and not to be con- 
ceived of it. If, however, we would go farther, and 

make 
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make the idea of immateriality affirmative, we im- 
perceptibly fall into the Leibnitzian hypothefis of 
fiibftance and power. We muft firft in fome fort 
admit, according to our ufual mode of . thinking,: 
that thefe different and. oppofite powers, or rather 
power (for they may conveniently be reduced to 
one) exift in fome fubftance, or a fubjed diftind 
from the power. But then we fhould indeed think 
nothing, fince the word immateriality prefents to us 
no real idea, and fuch a fubjed is no where to be 
found/ Nothing then remains for. us, but to take 
the power itfelf for the fubftance. This is in effed 
fomething real, and in it, and no where elfe, find 
we what can realife our idea of immateriality. This* 
in fad, feems to be th? natural and immediate road 
which the human underftanding muft take, when 
it would convert immateriality from an empty found 
to an adual id^a : and if this be the only way by 
which we can arrive at fuch an idea, it is certainly 
a j unification of, and argument for the Leibnitzian. 
hypothefis. 

PROP. XI. p. 41. 

' On the Wifdom and Goodnefs of God. 

It is juftly remarked by our author, that our ideas 
of the attributes of God, both of thofe which are 
termed natural and thofe which are termed moral, 
though they can neither be pure nor complete, are 
not contradidory to truth and reality. The general 
ideas, when we feparate them as much as poffible 
from all human limitations and imperfedtion, muft 
in fad be true and real, as far as the human un-. 
derftanding can know and diftinguifh truth from 
falfehood. Wifdom and benevolence, for inftance, 
are fuch ideas, the origin and derivation of which 
JL 1 a ar* 
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are clear, which are founded cm fomething a&iiaJ, 
have an aftuad obje&, and are in* fome nfieaftrfc more 
conceivable to us. than the ideas of fclf-exiftence and 
infinity, as we have fome iiwpreffioo of them, 
though >» faint one, m oorfelves. That tbefe ideas 
dd not folly anfwer to their obje& will readily be 
admitted : yet it by no mean* follows* that we da 
not lee the truth, but that we do not fee the wkote 
truths It by no means follows, that benevolence 
and goodwefc kv God aife different from, and oppofite 
tt> what we term fo in ourfelves, whiift in him they 
are roofe tharv we carv know or comprehend. That 
part of thofe divine attributes which lies 1 hidden 
from ow eyes cannot poffibly contradict and annt- 
ftiiate that which we perceive*, bat We mod rather 
prefume, that, could we attain a> mot* attentive' view 
of thofc araributes^ our ideas of them, as far as we 
have derived dterw from expedience, and? the nafure 
6i <&*ated things, accoixding lo rite rules of right 
mafon, would indeed be e*stndbd r exalted, and ren- 
dered more pure, but altogether confirmed' in tihe 
abftraft. Were it poffible to fuppofe, that our im- 
perfect ideas of God's attributes were altogether falfe 
and uncertain, lb that what we term wifdom and be- 
nevolence in man would be by- no means wifdom 
and benevolence in God, all natural religion, would 
be done away, nor could we have the lead advantage 
to hope froflrf revelation; Thi* would deprive u6 of 
the toucft^ftone &y which true revelation- is *o> be ditf- 
tinguiflied fronrt faille, it would expofe w naked- and : 
deferwreleft to the fed*n£Kori< of artful 1 knavefe or fanatic 
fbofe, nay itr would rofe os of the very idea of a God : 
for what ideaf could we have of God, if we muft not 
fibppofe him' powerful, wife, ^fid good, in any human 
fenffe of the words ? Thus he would not be m any 
fenfe to- u^; eonfequently, wfcto refped to us, he 
would not exift. The faoie circumfpe<5tion we miaft 
with' juftice trfe, tf we would deduce and demons 

ftrate 
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ftrafe a priori our theological foppp&ions of the 
attributes of God; a ckcmitfpe&ioa rendered ncceC- 
fary by our defective knowledge of thefe attributes, 
from which we are unable to determine what is fuit- 
able, to them in particular cafes: as juft and valid 
on the contrary muft be that proof, which ftews 
the fa I fit y of an idea or a propofition from its evident 
contradidtion to the attributes of God, and our ge- 
neral* notions of them. Thefe general notions muft 
abfolutdy conftitute the firft principles of theology^ 
and k is our duty to rejeft whatever is repugnant to 
them ; -though it is no lefs audacious, to attempt 
to infer a priori all that God does, or will do, from 
thefe general notions. 

The do&rine of Providence, wherein however no 
little perplexity preyails, and fo many ufdefs, and, jn 
feme meafure, childilh diftin&ions have been 'intro* 
duced, is clearly and concifely laid down by our 
author. He admits the divifion into general and 
particular providence, but ♦ explains 'himfelf in a way 
£o confonant to the Peity, that particular providence 
includes no greater or more absolute care of God 
for ks objeft, but that both general and particular 
providence are the fame aft of God, only receiving 
different appellations from us, according as we con- 
ceive it to operate for the good of the whole, or of 
fome particular part, but in effeft always producing • 
the greateft good both to the whole, and to each in- 
dividual part of that whole. When divines fpeak 
of the particular providence of God to his children, 
this diftinftion cannot be founded on particular ac- 
tions of God, or, it is not to be underftood that 
God a6ls towards thefe in a particular and fpecific _ 
manner; but the whole ground of the diftin&ion 
muft lie in the objefts of this particular providence, 
inafmuch as from their righteous frame they are more 
capable than others of rejoicing in the general ex- 
ertions of divine providence, and of embracing and 
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feeling the influence of God's benevolence. This 
explanation removes all the fuperficial objedfcions 
made to a particular providence, 

PROP,* XII. p. 45. Before" In like manner." 
On the moral Senfe, 

Our author here refers to what he had faid of the 
moral fenfe, and its origin, in the former part of his 
wofk (Prop. XCIX. vol. I. p. 493.) j from which 
it appears, that this fenfe may be extremely different 
and various, more perfeft or imperfeft, and not fcl- 
dom greatly corrupted, in different perfons, accord- 
ing as all the means of producing it, or only certain 
particular ones are employed. It is eafy to perceive, 
likewife, that it muft be ftronger or more feeble, 
in proportion as a greater or lefs number of circum- 
ftances concur to produce it. From what he has 
faid, too, it is clear, that the moral fenfe is of itfelf 
no precife and fufficient rule of conduft, but muft 
ever remain in a great meafure uncertain and inde- 
terminate, unlefs informed and guided by a rational 
conception of the attributes, will, and defign of the 
Deity, and a general knowledge. of what is juft and 
pnjuft, 

PROP. XIII. p. 4 8< 

On the Connexion between natural and revealed Religion. 

What our author here fays o( the light and con* 
firmation which natural and revealed religion mutually 
receive from each other, is fo warily and decisively 
propounded, that it would be difficult to raife any 
obje&ions to it. Still fomething further explanatory 
of the iiibjeft may not be fuperfluous. Natural and 

revealed 
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revealed religion have unqueftionably their particular 
and independent proofs. The ordinary phenomena 
of the • world, with the frame and courfe of nature, 
are the foundations on which are built the arguments 
for the former : unufual phaenomena, deviations from 
the frame and courfe of nature, or miracles and true 
prophecies, conftitute the particular proofs of the 
latter. But we mud: admit, that the general con- 
ftitution and occurrences of the world have an in- 
vifible intelligent author, before we can infer fuch an 
one from unufual occurrences. So far only as the un- 
ufual make a ftronger impreffion on mankind than 
the ufual, and a certain blind neceflity may be con- 
fidered as the caufe of the latter, with the exclufion 
of an intelligent author, feem the earlieft of the hu- 
man race to have derived the notion of an invifible 
fupreme ' being not fo much from the wonderful 
order of the world, and the conftant and regular 
courfe of nature, as from deviations from them, 
and unufual appearances, that were either real mi- 
racles, or confidered by them as fuch. If we farther 
refleft, that the difcovery of natural religion muft 
have been a tafk of tedious and uncommon diffi- 
culty to the uncultivated underftanding of the firft 
race of mankind, if left to itfelf, particularly when 
having to infer the unity of God; a difcovery that 
requires a pradtifed mind, it muft appear, that the 
natural religion of the firft men was the fruit of un- 
ufual or wonderful^ occurrences, or, as the Biblical 
records tell us* of more immediate divine revelation. 
Thefe wonderful occurrences, whether men were 
brought by them through fear to the notion and 
belief of an invifible power, or were led to it by a 
more immediate and particular divine revelation, 
were, to thefe unpraftifed and ignorant reafoners, 
the true proofs of their natural religion, lnafmuch 
as. the greater part of mankind are at all times inca- 
pable of obtaining a knowledge of religion from 
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ratiocination, and their reafon in fadt a&jft? jk^eift 
jip farther than as it pnabk{3 them fo guefs, Jtbat fhff 
Frarpe of the world muft have had a tpakejr, in the 
fame manner as any common piece of mec^aaifn}* 
without diiclofmg to them any thing precife or dj3 r . 
terminate refpe&ing hjs nature, attributes, *nd 4Pt 
figns ; revelation, and the announced manifeftetiai} 
of God accompanying it, were the principal, if pet 
the fole foundations botji of their natural and r« ? 
ypaled religion. In fuch men it is difficult to cjiftin- 
guilb the two, and they are pnqueftionably indebted 
p' rpvelatiqn for what m?y in them be termed natural 
religion. Thys with refped to the far greater nutp- 
Ippr of mankind, it is not only true, that their 
natural' religion is enlighteped apd ponfirmfd by 
revealed religion, but alfo th^t the former receive* 
Its exiftence frorp the latter. Here the words of the 
apoftle ; through faith we know, that the world WW 
made by the word of Qod, have their fqll force, 

Even when we cpnfider the thinking p^m of n)^ T 
Jdnd> it is not to be clifpu$ed> th^t the natural r$}i? 
gion with which t{iey are acqpainted is rpuch 
indebted to revelation. That the hum^n under-: 
Handing was fo early aware of the unity ®f God* 
is certainly to be afcribed to divine information, a? 
it is fp difficult for pnlighte^ed reafon to dtifcpwer 
a' particular and decifive demonftration of it. If we 
imagine to ourfelves all the ways and methods 
whereby man could arrive at the nptipn pf * Deity> 
it muft appear to us moft probable, that, in the 
beginning, and before his reafon had attained a 
cprtain dexterity, he believed a plurality of Gods: 
and this copjefture is confirmed by tfee general 
hiftory of the remoteft ti(i>es. put befides this., m* 
velation has not only given rpen more purc^ wpnby, 
and perfect ideas of \b$ attribute* ©,f God, tbaa 
prevailed apiongft the npoft enjigh$ped WW at the 
time pf its Ipeing promulgated, b\\t it h?s aifo, m$ 
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particularly chriftianity, which has made the notion 
and belief of a GfocT far more important to Mankind 
than ir had ever before appeared, impelled their 
minds to contemplate this exalted fubje6l, gnd to 
employ all their combined faculties in this contem- 
plation. H^nce it naturally follows, that reafon has 
acquired a rpore extenfive, juft, ^pd adequate know- 
ledge of the nature, attributes, and defigns of God, 
by A reflection thus excited and invigorated, than it 
f vdr before poffeffed. 

Whilft, however, we acknowledge this fcrvice 
done to natural religion by revelation, we muft not 
forget the benefits and advantages accruing to re- 
vealed from pure natural religion, and truths efta- 
blifticd by reafon. The light and confirmation deri- 
ved to the former from the latter may, perhaps not 
improperly, be thus difplayed. Let us fuppofe, that 
a code of laws, in every refpedt as p^rfedt as pof- 
fible, was given by an intelligent and benevolent 
philofopher to an ignorant and uncultivated people. 
On the promulgation erf it, the wifeft heads amongft 
this people, who hitherto had formed no ideas of 
juftice and injirftice, or at leaft very flight and im- 
perfeft ones, and had framed no fyftem of the Ifcws 
of nature, awaking as it were from a long (lumber, 
would firft be led to ftudy thofe laws, inveftigate their 
principles, and refled on jwfticp and injoftiee in 
general. They would at length difcover by reflect 
fion and reafoning, that they eould attain proofs for 
the excellence of thefe laws, independent of all re- 
fped for {heir author, which they at firft learnt only 
from the code itfelf, and took upon truft in him 
who framed it. Let us alio fuppofe, that the words 
of this code, however full and careful the inftrgc- 
tions for guiding the people in the path of juftice 
might be, were, through lapfe of time and change 
©f circumftances, become doubtful, lefs clear, and 
liable to be naifunderftood $ philofophy, and the law 

of 
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of nature, firft learnt by means of this code, would 
render the mod needful and folid fervice in ex- 
plaining obfeure and difputed expreffions of the law, 
making a juft application of general laws to parti- 
cular cafes,' and defeating the miftakes of ignorance 
pr misapplications of fuperftition. There is nothing 
abfurd in fuppofing, that, whilft the pofitive law 
was firft made known to fupply the complete want or 
Imperfection of a rational natural law, (till, when 
reafon had been thereby formed and affifted in the 
difcovery and knowledge of the natural law, this 
reafon, and the knowledge :it had acquired, could 
and muft greatly contribute to explain and confirm 
the pofitive law* This, I fay, is by no^means con- 
tradictory. It is actually the cafe in all civilized 
nations. , In fuch dates the general law of nature is 
inefficient to maintain redtitude of conduft amongfl: 
their members. Pofitive laws are neceffary, appli- 
cable to each particular ftate, and the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of its people. Yet thefe laws and ordi- 
nances can never be fo clear and perfeft, but that it 
will become requifite to afcertain their meaning, to 
apply them in certain cafes according to the prin-* 
ciples of reafon, and fometimes to have recourfc to 
the general expreffion of the law of nature. Thus, 
I believe, is it with natural and revealed religion. 

For the thinking part of mankind, wonders and 
prophecies, confidered in themfelves, are more afto- 
nilhing than convincing. The power of convincing 
us of their divine origin will not, indeed, be denied 
to thefe peculiar proofs of revelation ; they will ra- 
ther be confidered as deferving a fufficient .and ne- 
ceflary * confirmation. But it will ft ill be thought 
requifite to a complete and firm a flu ranee of the 
truth, that the do&rines and tidings which they are 
intended to confirm bear themfelves the feal of 
truth* and the ft^mp of the Deity. f Even the virtu- 
ous ch4rader of him who delivers thefe tidings and 

do&rine* 
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do&rincs will npt render thefe internal evidences of 
their truth fuperfluous : for virtue is not a fccurity 
againft error and felf-deception, though it is a pre- 
fumptive proof of the truth of its doctrines. Thus 
it feem£, thinking people cannot eafily attain a confi- 
dent ajflfurance without having themfelves examined 
and approved the doftrines of revelation. . But they 
can no otherwife prove the decrees of revelation, than 
by comparing them with that knowledge 'of God 
which they derive; from reafon. So far all revelation 
requires to be confirmed by natural religion. But 
fince the do&rines of the latter appear to be not fuffi- 
ciently clear and evident to the greateft part of thofe 
who confider them, as they leave doubts and per- 
plexities in their minds, it feems to be the! office 
and benefit of revelation, to confirm and more 
clearly afcertain the doftrines common to them both 
by its own peculiar and fufficient proofs, and*tp bring 
the mind, difturbed by doubts, to a peaceful affu- 
rance in the truth, by the united means of a folid 
rational faith and its own light and convifition. And 
the more thefc two means mutually affift each other, 
the ftronger will their united effedls operate to pro*- 
duce peace and confidence. 



PROP. XV. p. 56. 

On Free^WUl 

Arguments favouring the mechanifm of the hu- 
man mind have already been adduced by our author, 
in the conclufion of the firft part (vol. I. p. 501 — 3). 
But the .opponents of the free-will defended there, 
and in Prop. XIV. of this part, will argue from ex- 
perience, that man poflefles another kind of free- 
will, termed philofophical by Hartley. They fay: 
we feel that we can aft differently from the manner 
■ • . ' ■ - in 
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in which we do a#, and this feeling is the feigheft 
and moft incontrovertibte proof of it. To this 
Hartley with juftice replies, that in aH important 
anions of our live?, if we attend to our motives, 
and thofe motives be of Sufficient weight, we in 
pffedt find, that they were not to be refitted, and con- 
fequendy have a dire&ly oppofite feeling. Thefe 
fwp points, however, deferve to be more ftri&ly con- 
fidered.* Man, a* having a fentiment of free-will, 
way be confidercd in a three-fold point of view: 
whilft he is choofing; when he «hoofesj and after 
he ha$ chofen. To judge properly of the fentioient 
we fpeak of, thefe three ftates or points pf time rouft 
be accurately diftinguifhed. In the firft ftate, whilft 
1 a man has not at *U or but (lightly confidered and 
compared the grounds of his choice, haying only 
jtaken a view of them in the grofs, he knows not 
himftlf what motives will determine him, or to which 
fide he fbail incline. Whilft he is in this date, and 
his mind is occupied in confidering and weighing 
the motives that offer, he rauft deem a certain aftion 
and its oppofite equally poffible for him to perform, 
like as a balance, which has yet no weight in either 
fcale and vibrates up and down, may be made to 
incline to either fide, according to our precedent 
judgment. In this (late a man has no doubt the fen* 
timent of free-will, fince in thefe circumftances he 
can choofe one of two different and oppofite things : 
but he has it, only becaufe he ftiU hefitates, and is 
not yet determined. He will determine, however; 
and this is the ftate or period of choice. . He has 
now weighed the motives, as far as was (rotable to 
his circumftances, and his mind has received a fufr 
ficient weight to occafion a preponderance. In this 



• See the Allgeweine J)eutfcfo Rihliptheh M** r XIL Stud 2. 
$. 304. We have here made ufe of the remarks there offered, 
in order to elucidate the point in queftfon. ' 

■ ' ftate 
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ftate he is perftftly confcious o( the Motives (bat 
determine hinv or be i* not. If the former, he feeh 
(and 60 this Hartley refers) that he cannot Refill the 
grounds of his choke, and is aware of thtf p<^er that 
nriei Ms determination. But if he be clearly Confci- 
o«a of- no motivev he afics whether he be, notwith- 
ftanding, determined by a motive, of there be 5 hf 
that cafe no motive, and he were determined with- 
out fgrouttd o* carafe, aiAd by chance, tf the latter 
be not admitted, and it cannot be denied, that, a* 
ftri& attention^ in many instances informs us, incli- 
AaticHV defire, paffion, and afle&ion, fo far as the/ 
a*e operations of the mind, are compounded of * 
mmbet of not fufficienriy diftingupfhed, and confer 
qaenriy mt clearly noted, perceptions of good and 
evil r and that in many cafes, on calm and attentive 
deliberation, they admit of being decompofed and 
refolved mto thefe unnoticed perceptions as into fo 
rtaany conftfcuent parts V *e ought not frotiv a Want 
of clearly pibceived motives to infer an abferice of 
perceptions however obfcure. Phitofophical free-WilF 
a& k is caHed^ would gam but a very poor advantage, 
were its exiftence defenfible only lev cafe where m«an 
a^» not from rational principles,, bot from luft and 
paffiofy and without clearly knowing wherefore. 
Btffides, a Mind chance, by which man is! deter- 
mined, muft be admitted, iflftead of the proper m$- 
ti**s and iitopi&lfes of the wilfy that afre denied. Bur 
this is not attributing to him a$ original power of 
determining himfellf to oppofice things without any 
grounds. Even this power is Chance, whilft its 
determination to A or not A, at the fame time, and 
onde* ex!a£My the farirte eirctftftftance*, is equally 
potiible. And tfoifc is a pewer which man fihds not 
in himfelf in rhe rtioft impori&ttt anions of his Mfe, 
if he a<5t with reafort and deliberation. 

If man, then, though he be dot clearly confciou* 
of his motives* at the moment of choice, be deter- 
mined 
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miacd by them, which we cannot deny, he aftually 
feels the internal impulfe pf defire and paflion. Buc 
this ftate endures not long, and is already vaniflied 
when we begin ferioufly to deliberate on our choice 
and determination, Defire and paflion have then 
loft their force, and in this ftate a man imagines, that 
he might have rcje&ed that to which he was impelled 
by theft), as he now feels himfelf capable of reject- 
ing it. He confounds the ftate of his mind after 
having chofen with the ftate /of it at the moment of 
choice, and from confounding thefe two very differ- 
ent ftates alone arifes the imaginary fentiment of 
free-will, or this falfe conclufion ffom a true fenfa- 
tk>n. Let him be again placed in that ftate of defire 
and paflion, his fentiment of free-will again vanifhes 
at once. If a man be determined in his choice by 
motives which he clearly conceives, he will feel the 
neceflity of it afterwards, whenever he refledts on 
thofe motives -, and he will fancy^ that he could 
have chofen ocherwife only when he is not fufficiently 
attentive to all the circumftances which adted upon 
his mind. How often do we fay, when we calmly 
reflett on fome important determination made with 
mature deliberation, that we could not have chofen 
otherwife, and ftiould ftill make the fame choice were 
we again to deliberate! In this cafe, we have not 
the leaft fentiment of free-will, even after the choice. 
We only find it when the ftate of our mind after the 
choice obvioufly differs from what it was during the 
choice, or when the motives which determined it are 
not prefent to it on its inveftigation, and from their 
nature, having confifted of a crowd of obfeure and 
unobfervable perceptions, which were effaced without 
leaving any traces behind them, cannfct be recalled 
to remembrance. When the mind choofes other- 
wife than it had formerly chpfen, it retrafts its 
choice, and repents of its former determination. For 
repentance is nothing more than a retraftion of pur 

judgment 
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judgment with refpcft to a certain decifion, which, 
after having taken place, is again examined as if it 
were yet to do. If a man (till made the fame choice, 
repentance would be impoffible- This is the cafe 
when a man is determined by perceptions that are 
perfe&ly clear, or at leaft nearly fa For thefe clear 
perceptions, on mature refle&ion on the choice, 
prefent themfelves to the mind by means of the 
memory, fo that its ftate will be the fame as when it 
was determined to the choice. But if the determina- 
tion followed the impulfe of defire and paffion, the 
force with which defire and paffion afted on the 
mind is wanting on calm refledtion. We then 
find, that our prefent clear- perceptions detertrine 
us to very different refolves, and we feel a want of 
jnotives to thofe to which we were impelled by de- 
fire. The mind may be compared to the moft fen- 
fible balance that can be conceived. Let the mo- 
tives that are. clearly, perceived be confidered as the 
weights, and the obfeure ones as the duft that has 
fettled on them, or in the fcale. This duft will give 
a prepdnderancy to one fide, not to be explained from 
the weights themfelves. But the duft is blown away* 
we examine the balance again, and find a different 
refult. If we had not before noticed the duft, we 
cannot conceive how fuch a difference could arlfe in 
the fame balance, and with the fame weights. So . 
is it with the mind when it firft determines from 
paffion, or obfeure perceptions, and afterwards from 
clear ones. Hence it is obvious, that the before- 
mentioned fentiment of free-will is capable of being 
explained by the fyftem of mechanifm or neceffity, 
and confequently cannot be deemed an obje&km 
to that fyftem. From the fentiment of repentance 
alone may all kinds and degrees of it be explained 
from and ingrafted on it. Repentance is, as ha$ 
been obferved, nothing but the retraction of our 
judgment relative to a certain adtion, or a contrafting 

of 
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of the fates of the mind during and after choice** 
As often as fuch a eorrtraft takes place, if cleat per- 
ceptions fbccccd Ho obfeure ones, or the fatter to 
the former, with tefptft, to & certain determination, 
repentance maft errfue : hence a man may repent of 
a good a&ion, as well as a bad one. 

It is worth while to inquire how the different mo- 
difications of repentance may be explained on the 
fyftem of neceffity, and the idea here advanced. I 
(hall firft ofoferve, that this idea is confirmed by the 
frame of mind of tfoofe who are more 6r lefs fubjeft 
to repent of their determinations. There are men 
who' feel no repentance, or at leaft a very flight and 
tranfient one, even for the greateft mifeonduft. 
Thefe are they in whom the ftate or fitoation of the 
mind, which determined them to their vndiotfe a£tion% 
is fo firm and predominant, as not to change for a 
ftate of better and more clear perceptions. 'thA 
vnmA rtray have acquired bo precife ideas* of juftic^ 
and injuftice, vihue and vice, from watot of moral 
inftru&ions ; or, Irom long, habits of wicke&iefs, it 
may have obtained filch a careleflhefe and indifference, 
that a mat* may at length voluntarily fupprefs his 
moral ideas, conftantly keep up the intoxication of 
the pariffions, never awake' to a fober deliberation onf 
the confeqoences of his deterrtrinations, and be totally 
incapable of attentively look i rig. forwards to the fu- 
ture. In fiach a ftate of mfenfibifity the mitod finds 
kfelf a favage vbluptuous fiilta<n, whom a Voltaire* 
would confider as a= happy man r becaiife finding a? 
kind of undifturbed pleafure i*r the unbounded feris- 
fa&ion of his brutal lufts. The complete want of 
moral principles, a deeply rooted prejudice that he 
is but the (lave of a* fuperior being, and a brutal 
Confinement of hfe views to the prefeht y fecure him 
from the pangs of repentance, and, as far as'libera- 

* See tfc article Happitefs in the Dl&tonnaire Encythfeiiqut. 

tion 
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fk^jfittfn the fcourge of that fury can give happi- 
foefs> make him happy. The reverie of tftis man is 
he who with a warm tonftitution, haadftrong paf-' 
(ton*, *ad impetuous defines, is Capable of refieftion, 
poffcflfes juft principles and a not unpra&ifed moral 
feflfe, ca« tee guilty ^f a bad a&ion, yet not aban- 
doned, as a David for inftanec, can obfcure though 
mt aflftte better impfeffiorts when actuated by wild 
defifts, and can fopprefs the fear of God and love of 
his neighbour for a time, though ftot for ever. The 
ftroftg cofttrafrs in fuch a mind, with the ebbs and 
fltfws <6f paffion alternating in it continually, explain 
to I5S ho* repentance in all its various degrees, 
from the ; flighted diftutbance to the meft exquifite 
torture, mutt be ftrikingty difpkyed in k, though 
n©t attived at the kigheft pitch of wickednefe. That 
ail the frepugnMrt feelings Uvhich accompany the re- 
jection cSf a determination, as (hame, rcmorfe, felf- 
Condemnation and defpair, are nothing but repent- 
ance iti a higher degree, and varioufly modified, 
is evident, becaufe the reje&ion of a determination 
from a efoange in the ftate of the mind, and a 
difpleafute founded thereon, are common to them 
all. According to our principles, repentance muft 
be ftronger or weaker in proportion as the -ftate of 
the Wiind during its ehofce differs more or lefs from 
its ftate afterwards. Atid this is in dfe£t the cafe. 
The more ftrongly a mati defires or abhors a thing, 
which, after having changed his frame of mind, 
lie perceives he ought not to have deSred or abhor- 
red, and the more clearly and certainly he perceives 
this, the greater the contraft between 'the two ftates 
of Mis foul, the more ftriking his variance wkh bim- 
fclf, and the more forcible his repentance. The 
difcontent that arifes from foch a variance with him- 
felf is Ordinarily very complicated, and the different 
tftocumftaftces wherein the agent finds himfelf, with 
Hhe manifold confequences .enfumg, partly pre- 
Vol. XII. M m conceived, 
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conceived, partly not, may varioufly alter, magnify, 
or diminifti the regret of having embraced a certain 
determination. But it originally arifes from our 
variance with ourfelves t which of itfelf caufes in us 
an unpleafant fenfation, of the fame nature as that 
we experience when our judgment is con trad i&ed, 
or our conduct blamed by others. This is always 
painful; and the more fo, the more we value the 
judgment of him who contradicts us. Nothing, 
then, can be more unpleafing to us, than our not 
agreeing with ourfelves, and being obliged to with- 
draw our own approbation, which always implies the 
want of that of every other perfon. When, however, 
befides this, we perceive a prefent or future embar- 
raffment as the confequence of our repented deter- 
mination, the original unpleafing fenfation above- 
mentioned is thereby augmented $ and it is increafed 
in proportion as this confequence is more or lefs 
unpleafant, as we perceive more or lefs clearly, that 
it arifes from our precipitate refolve, and we are 
more or lefs convinced of its being inevitable. If 
the determination we rejedt fhould have no remark- 
able confequences that we can perceive, the pain 
of repentance will be fcarcely obfervable. But, if 
we attend to it, ^we fhall find, that it is not totally 
effaced, even when a refolve grounded on a judg- 
ment which we afterwards perceive to have been 
erroneous is accidently produ&ive of advantage to 
us. In this a fecret impreflion prevails. The ad- 
vantageous confequences which enfue may leffen it, 
but they cannot wholly fupprefs it, or remove a fenfe 
of fhame at our unmerited fortune. This feems to 
me a clear proof, that the original pain of repent- 
ance, and its primitive fource, fpring from that vari- 
ance we are in with ourfelves when we repent of a 
thing. Repentance fometimes aflumes the form of a 
forrowful, at others of a (hameful feeling*. The latter 
happens when the judgment we reprobate feems to 

indicate 
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indicate a weaknefs of underftanding, and when we 
remember, that we fancied our choice the refult of 
prudent and cautious del iberation. The fentiment we 
feel is affli&ive, when the determination we repent 
of appears unfriendly, unkind, or ungrateful to thofe 
\?ho wifh us well. Repentance rifes to remorie, when 
our maturer judgment difcovers in our former refolve 
any great and irreparable injury to others, and repro- 
bates it for this reafon. It becomes felf-condemnation, 
when we perceive ne,ar and inevitable a threatened 
punifliment, which we before knew, but which at 
the moment of our unhappy determination was over- 
looked and unheeded. Finally, , it is defpair, when 
our whole happinefs appears , to be irrevocably de- 
ftroyed by the aftion of which we repent. 

I cannot quit the fubjeft without endeavouring to 
remove a plauGble obje&ion, to which the preceding 
explanation of repentance feems to be expofed. It 
may be faid, if the fentiment of free-will arife from 
the alternation of two different and oppofite dates of 
the mind, repentance, depending on the fame, would 
be no better founded. The diffatisfadtion, accom- 
panying it would alfo arife from a felf-deception, and 
muft confequently vanifli as foon as we difcover, 
that when we embraced the refolve of which we 
repent we were otherwife determined by the ftate of 
our mind at that time, than we are by the prefent. 
It appears too, that an adherent to the fyftem of 
neceffity, if he remain true to his creed, mufl: let 
himfelf above repentance, and be able to philofo- 
phize away at will every painful fenfation accom- 
panying it. % This objeftion takes for granted, that 
we can approve or difapprove, or feel fatisfadion or 
diflatisfa&ion, at nothing, whether done by ourfelves 
or others, unlefs what might have remained undone 
in exaftly the fame circuipftances. If this were true, 
it would be felf- evident, that neither felf-approbation 
nor difapprobation, a good confeience nor repentance, 

M m a would 
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tooiild be compatible with the fyfterti of ntcefitty. 
But this is hierfely a gratis d'fiium. Experience, and 
the flighteft attention to ourfdvfes, teach us, in the 
firft place, thit every thing which is beneficial, or 
which excites pleating fenfatibns, is agrteable to us, 
and that every thing injurious, tir which extites un- 
pleafihg fenfadohs, is difagreeable to us* and this, 
indeed, of themfelvts, withbut the conception or 
confeioufhefs of an abfoliite free agency being necef- 
farily required, to make the ohe agreeable, and the 
■other difagrefeabfe. Whende it happens, that thfc 
£rofitabl6hefs or ihjurioufnfefs of the aftions nf intel- 
ligent beings pleafe or difpleafe us itt a particular 
manner, I fhall hereafter have occafion to Explain. 
Befides, every ctantradi&ibh is of irielf repugnant and 
tinpleafant to us. Thus when I am convinced, that 
h* who eontra&dts my opinion, or blames my tion- 
du&, fets the cafe on in oppofite fid*, to that on 
"Which I view it, foil his cbntridiftibrt of blame give 
me piirt-, and indeed thi more in proportion as I 
•eftfce'm hte Approbation and value him more highly. 
If his approval bt fadifpfenfable to my fatisfaftion, 
aftd it *be not poflible for me t6 bring him over to 
ftiy Way of thinking, in order to obtain it, and avoid 
thfe pain arifing from his oppolition, I fliall alter my 
cbndu£t conformably to his judgment. Sbppofe a 
tttan unable to folvfe a certain propofition by & given 
time, notwithstanding he fpares ho labour or ekertioh, 
and tfttis fail of obtaining a prize offered for its fblu- 
tion, yet, When it is tb'o late, difcovfer that on Which 
he before beftowed fo much trouble in vain. Though 
he cannot impute to himfelf the lead blam£ for the 
tardihefs of his difcovery, would he not be diffotisfied 
with himfelf, or at leaft wifh that he had made his 
'difcovery earlier ? Now this wifli really ihckldes the 
pain of repentance, and is not cflentially different 
frdft* that which follows a bad or imprudent a&ion, 
though 1 With ieJpefet to degree, and bn account of 
* concomitant 
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CQncQipicftnt circqrp{tynce$, they #p indeed diftin? 
gui{hal?le. After a n inconfider^e, precipitate, and 
unfuccefsful a&ion, thpugh we pnay fgel nothing of 
wW is termed guilty iftiU we fail npt ts> wi&j that 
we had before pofeffed the juft notions that wis now 
have, ml ha/J Jpft ^he a&ion unateempted. We 
piuft a$y?Uy bpcoontf jndifferppt to our perfe&iQn 
pf jrop?rfe#jon> happ»fl?fs % or uph^ppwfe, when th* 
filbf§qqpn$ diffpvery of an pnwjfe, rafl?> or injurious 
refpjve,, hpWPWjr jfppoffibl* k jpay have been for us 
tp h^ve avoje|ed ife dqes fiQf ?$fijte in us diflatisfac- 
$ipn. Jhe mpft fqVy? • r ?^Pm«g WHld be as little 
gbje {a exempt R s frong jbis difT^isfa6tion 3 as from 
the ftpfe pf puf ltftlenefs arid ifflpgf fe$}6o, 

To ftt this }p 4 dearer light, . { will add ? few »r 
nwk§, Fjrft, ' h? who wojjjd . Aipp^fs repentance 
frppf} the prinpiplg, |j»at mftS 3&J> from neceffity, 
njuft alfq adipjf, tfcaf f]js afStiQi}s rpflke him neither 
mppe jrppfrfeft i)pf mpHt ppftappy, and draw after 
jhepn neither !Wt#r*l por ppfigjv? ppoi(hnf)ent$. He 
jflg(t ^lifp, }ncb?€;d, in opder to effac* the diflUisfa&jQB 
of rfppptance, fc*ut h,alf admit ihe fyftem of nccelTrty 5 
fo faf pflly as it dops aw*y oijf gtjiU > rafting if fo 
for 4$ it renders our Offerings ncc$ff$ry, As foori ,4* 
W? l?3rn hy jppqGtqftablfi (?xp$rieflp& th^f «U our 
4ftjpns> nptwi^hfonding th? necefpjy by which they 
#re impelled* ^re prQ^abJ? or iajpnpqs to ourfelye* 
gnjJ others, the pleafa^ pf f<itisfefH9n pn ;hs dit 
ic^yery pf fjieir ytj&y, apd tbff m* of d*%i§fe<SioG> 
pr ffpi&ptgncf, gt perceiving their hurffuljvffe cmt 
npt fcuf enfup, gypn pptUiye puiylhrnienw, fin.ee 
lh?y aj-e nothing gjpf e &aj) faiutary medicaments, 
x>r nfc^ry fflgaBS gf ioftfu^ipB, *r$ neither wnjuft 
ppf ufg^fo by? ar* r^hf* gwd, m thsy a,r$ nepeffary. 

Secondly } To fee| th#f reppmaflce which is not 

Ofljy cjpnfifteitf wi$, i>ut $vpn require tp the fyftem 

#jf iiep^tp, jvh?n cftjnpjesely confidpred, .a maja 

#)H(t ^w, tih« ii>jpft|ee and fin w? injyfticie gnd fia 

M m J " ^by 
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by reafon that they arc in general detrimental, or 
the natural caufe of mifery, and that they are for- 
bidden to us under the denunciation of punifhment, 
to reftrain us from an evil more great than that 
puniftiment, and which would neceffarily follow thofe 
a&ions that are forbidden. If a man be convinced 
of this, he will perceive as little injuftice in the evils 
confequent to thofe bad aftions, as in a chirurgical 
operation, which, however painful, is neceffary to 
•prefer ve life. If a man have brought it upon him- 
felf by a voluntary determination, he will repent the 
rafh ftep which rendered the remedy neceffary, or 
wi(h that he had not done it, and fteadfaftly re- 
folve never to aft in the fame manner if he fhould 
be in fimilar circumftances. This repentance will 
take place, whether we be confeious or not, that 
under our former circumftances we were neceffarily 
. impelled to perceive and think as we then did. The 
painful fenfation we feel forces the wilh not to have 
committed the ralh deed, or not to have been deter- 
mined to it : and ^s little as the mod fubtile rea- 
foning can avail to annihilate the former, as little 
can it to fupprefs the wifh which may be termed the 
fecond part of repentance. But the better refolution 
is fo far from being excluded or rendered abfurd by 
the fyftem of neceffity, as rather to be from it alone 
rational and falutary; fmce, on the preemption of 
chance, that is, the fuppofition of the free-will of in- 
differency, .neither of the two would take place. The 
more fteadfaftly I refolve never to make a determi- 
nation which I difcover to be pernicious, in a future 
fimilar fituation, the lefs can exaftly fimilar circum- 
ftances hereafter recur to me : for though my future 
fituation may be in every other refpedt fimilar, ftill' 
the traces of the repentance I felt, and the better 
refolution I formed, remaining in \ my mind, will 
occafion fo notable a difference, that I may dare to 
hope never again to be determined to a fimilar folly 
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in the hour of trial I have {fJt^^|i^^|j"t^'of 
amendment the fecond part of rep^fittecr^Wffn re- 
Ipedl to its utility it might alfo be, termed the mod 
noble and important. Though from the pxefup- 
pofed neceffity of human aftions, it might be 
doubted, whether it be reafonable or not, to be dif- 
fatisfied with the performance of bad a&jons, dill it 
is without difpute mod highly reafonable, fo far to 
. difapprove of paft evil deeds, as fteadfaftly to refolve 
to amend our conduQ*, fince, even on the fyftem of 
neceffity, this felntiment of difapprobation, and the 
refolution infeparable from it, muft have a falutary 
influence on our future behaviour, or tend to pro- 
duce a (late of mind different from that which deter- 
mined us to go aftray. From this mode of viewing 
the fubjeft, it appears, that the diffatisfa&ton eflential 
to repentance is only valuable fo far as it conduces 
to confirm our refolutions of amendment, and en- 
grave them more deeply on the mind. Now fince 
the diffatisfa&ion of repentance is requifite to this 
good purpofe, he who fees the truth completely, 
and comprehends the fyftem of neceffity in its whole- 
extent, far from fupprefling the pain of repentance, 
even Were it in his power fo to do, would endea- 
vour to maintain it in its full * force. He would 
apply it, however, wholly to the advantage of the 
future. To confine himfelf to the painful fenfation 
of lamenting his mifconduft, without calling an eye 
forwards to the future, and to continue without 
ceafing in fruitlefs forrow for what is pad, would 
be as little confonant to his fyftem as to reafon. 

Thirdly; Repentance is two-fold. There is an 
enlightened, rational repentance, arifing from the 
knowledge that we have mjftaken and neglected 
our real advantage. To creatures fo weak .as men 
it is a fpur to make them advance with more fpeed 
in the road to per fe 61 ion, and at the fame time a 
bridle to prevent their going aftray. The pain con- 
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ne&ed with this repentanee puni(hes our fatties onljf 
fo far as is necefiary to cure us of them, a$i£ta us 
only that we may jejoice, and depreffes only to exile 
us. Of a fimilar nature with, that godly fovrtyw*. 
which, as St. Paul obferves, bring* forth a repeat*- 
ance meet for falvation, $kkJ which no orte can. ri*e> 
this pain can ne*er be deemed unfounded, ufclefs, or 
prejudicial, but approver iffelf neceflary and advarv- 
tageous on the ftri#eft examination of every true 
fyltero of philofopby, founded on expense* arai 
obfervation, not on the chimeras of inventive fancy. 
This repentance is not only confiftene with the febeone 
of necefiity, but derives all its value from it. There 
is, however, a blind repentance, produeed by an 
obfeure fentiroent of an arbitrary and wholly uncon- 
ditional free-will,' and fupported by erroneous con- 
ceptions of merited vegeance. U occupies ilfelf 
altogether with what has happened, and fhoukl not 
have happened. It takes vengeanee in a proper feafc 
in vain, and punifhes the offender merely to give 
him pain. It terminates in moral ftupe&ftion and 
defpair, and like that phyftcal melancholy which 
arifes from the irretrievable lofs of feme apparent 
good, ultimately produces death, This repentance 
is by no means defenfible on the fyftem of necefiity* 
But were this fpejies of it, with the punifhment it 
inflifts, totally rejected as abfurd, irrational, and 
ufelefs, neither virtue nor humanity would, in my 
opinion, be lofers by it. 

It appears, that the fyftem of neceffity explains 
both the fentiment of free-will, and that of repent- 
ance, and indeed in fuch a manner, that the explana- 
tion ferves to confirm the fyftem itfelf: but on the 
oppofite fyftem of chance, we cannot comprehend 
whence repentance arifes, or what end it anfwers. 
We comprehend not whence it arifea, fince. the fole 
ground of repentance of an aftion according to this 
fyftem, namely its falling out unfortunately, is not 

the 



the trw and prop*? ground of that fentlorcnt: .for we 
(peqtaently find very unpleafant cQnfeqi}encc& fellow 
do a&ion which we cannot repent of, but muft ap^. 
prove. This .is, she safe, when, haying afte<$ coot 
formably Co all the knowledge we; had of the objeft 
of our choice, and with the greateft cir eumfpe&ion, 
we, on a fubfeqwnt examination of this a#ion, pafs 
the^ fame judgment as. before, *n<j muft ?fcribe the 
u&forefeen misfortune which efafiies to iome .circwn- 
ftancea concealed from us, and tfhich could Have no 
influence on our, determination.. Neither do the ill 
confeqoences of our determination lead tig to< repent- 
ance, when we have clearly farefeen them* y*s vpvef- 
thelefs efteem the performance of the adtion the greater 
good. So is it with felf^approbwion after apy aft/on. 
Thia is not properly founded on its happy confer 
quences, but on the circumftanee, that on a fable-* 
quent investigation, of our cnoutes we i*ould dete x* 
\ wine in the very fame manner as we had before done. 
Thus as the cireumftanee, that what we have chofen 
turns out lucky or unlucky* does not eonftitute the 
eflential and principal point of felfr approbation, or 
repentance, though both thefe fentimenta are capable 
of being heightened and differently modified thereby, 
they who defend the freedom of indiffereney muft 
fuppofe fome other connexion ^nd relation of appro- 
bation and repentance with the a&ien th*t is appro- 
ved or repented of, if the a&ion be really connected 
with the repentance or approbation that enfue. In 
this cafe there muft be fome pjrcvmftanee in the 
4&ion itfelf which caufes approbation or repentance. 
If, however, a man have chofen from chance, or a 
blind, arbitrary determination, there is no clrcumftance 
difeoverable in fuch a choice on which repentance 
can be founded, unlefs perhaps, that he ibould not 
have chofen from chance, or fuch a blind volition, 
But as this very circumftance, according to th£ 
ideas of our philofophers, conftitutes the effence of 
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free-will, and if no free choice can any other way 
be exercifed, it is impoffible, chat this can be the 
fource of repentance, . as in that cafe every free choice 
muft be repented of. We muft alfo farther fuppofe, 
that, as the free choice or determination is made 
without a fufficient caufe, the approbation or repent- 
ance of this determination is equally a free a&ion of 
the mind, which, like the choice on which it is 
founded, is produced without a fufficient caufe, that 
is by chance or a blind volition. In this cafe it is 
juft as incomprehenfible why a man has formed a 
certain refolution, as why he approves or repents of 
his refolve. Unable as the fyftem of free-will is to 
explain the occafional caufe of approbation or re- 
pentance, equally incapable is it of explaining the 
final caufes of thofe fentiments. If an attion be 
really connefted with the repentance or approbation 
felt after ir, and the one be capable of being ex- 
plained from the other, the ftate of the mind after the 
choice from the ftate of the mind during the choice, 
as an effeft from its caufe, or as a thing grounded 
on fomething from that on which it is grounded, 
according to certain pfychological laws, then the 
fubfequent ftate of the mind will be connedked with 
its future ftate, when it has to choofe again, and bq 
fo dependent on it, that its prefent fenfation of ap- 
proval or repentance muft have a neceffary and pro- 
fitable influence on its future determinations. This 
is the final caufe or utility of thofe fenfations on the 
fcheme of neceffity. But the freedom of indifferency 
deftroys this latter connexion, or that of repent- 
ance or approbation with our future refolves, and 
. confequently this final caufe or advantage of them, 
completely, or at leaft in the degree in which a man 
poffeffes and exercifes this freedom. Every thing 
that happens as a confequence of them is unfounded, 
fruitlefs, and totally incomprehenfible. 

Some 
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Some philofophers, to aVoid thcfe confequences of 
the freedom of indifferency, which they have acknow- 
ledged to be a preference to a<5t irrationally, and at 
the fame time not daring to admit the freedom of 
neceffity, againft which they were fo prejudiced, 
have endeavoured to find a middle point betwefen 
the two, or a freedom neither completely determinate 
nor indeterminate. According to their notion, man's 
freedom confifts in the faculty of fufpending choice, 
and, by propofing an over- balancing good, of re- 
maining undetermined, refledting on the cafe, and 
weighing its advantages and difadvantages againft 
each other ftill farther; a faculty which is properly 
an original power of his own, as it requires no exter- 
nal caufe for its ufe or difufe. It is eafy to be 
ffaewn, however, that this is no other in faft than 
the rejefted freedom of indifferency, only fomewhat 
otherwife exprefled: According to this middle kind 
of freedom, man poffeffes a faculty of refitting his 
ftrongeft motives, and equally poffefles it not; he 
has it only for a time. Under the very fame cir- 
cumftances choice is protradted, or expedited. But 
why is the choice finally determined ? why not pro- 
craftinated ftill longer ? and why is not a man un- 
decided tp all eternity ? If it be faid, the motives, 
and their adequacy to his underftanding, make him 
ultimately determine, we fall into the fyftem of ne- 
ceffity : for this is what the partifans of that fyfteta 
maintain. But this is not the meaning. Rather all 
the circumftances are completely the fame whilft the 
choice is protra&ed, and when it is concluded. No 
alteration has taken place, either in the motives, or 
in their adequacy to the underftanding : no new mo- . 
tives have been added to make the former more 
clear, lively, or perfpicuous to the mind. Otherwife 
thefe alterations would be the occafional caufes of 
determining .the protrafted choice. Thus nothing 
elfe remains, and the conclusion of the choice muft 
1 depend 
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depend on an original power, the ufe or acgl*& 
of which is founded on nothing elfe, &pd i$ copfe- 
quently altogether incompfehenfible* The two pp- 
pofite things, my now determining. Qr leaving my&f 
more time for refle&jon, my being precipitate, or 
confidering maturely, have no groppdsj and thus 
happen from chance or a blind arbitrary will, accord 
ing to the ideas we have pf thpfe words, exaftly in 
the fyme manner «§ ? ae.cprtfiqgj tp the dreams of 
Epicprus, regular bpdie* and a ^prld fprung frpm 
the fortuitous concoyrfe ^p4 u WQn pf 3tpms. fbis 
s*lfo occurs ip sn4 characterises the freedom of ifl- 
differency. Rut it is ^yicjeqt, th#> in Whatever this 
chance or blind will be placed ij. amounts to the 
fame thing in eff?ft, wheth er it be faid, that 4 n^ 
can by means of tys free-will rpfift hU Jftrpqgeft mo-* 
tives, at the moment when they are to aim the 
flro^gefl:, or that fee ean prptra& pr accelerate hjs 
chpice without any caufe, that is, whijft the wboje 
iflue and cpnfequepcp pf the choice depends oq. this* 
that he ^an fprtify what motive? he, chpofes, and 
make them hi§ prppfr incentives to adfton, accord- 
ing to a blind arbitrary will. 

From this view pf the cafe it is clear with how 
much reafpn Hartley eppfiders it a mere gratis diSum 
to fay, that the freedom pf indifferptoy is fo cfifential 
to man, that Qod, in creating him, muft h^vc jwde 
it inflate tp him. If it be effential fp m$n, ao Intel* 
ligent creature capable of bappinefs wjphout it fc in- 
conceivable. But who would aflert this ? Wha 
cannot gt lead have a clear cpneeption pf an ipt^lU^ 
gent creatyre, whofe will is . ^Iw?ty3 dejterminejd by 4 
fufficie.nt caqfe, an*} accprding %o certain immWJ*pJs 
laws ? What i§ there in this cpntr^di^ory |o the 
happineft of an intelligent being, apd to reafpp* that 
is, to the facglty of haying clear ideas of the qwaljtie* 
and habitudes of things, and a&ing frpm thpfe clear 
«Jea$ ? Nay more, fine* g]l the ph«nomeoii of xhe 
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'iMriiaft mind ttay be ebrftpfehiehflbly efcphined on 
thfc fchemtf bf fuch a meehahlfrti, it is impoflibla, 
that the reverfe of it can be effential to man. To 
this tte Way add, that this frfcedbrrt, termed efleritial 
to itoanj ii irtCbtaprehtttfibkj introduces fomewhat 
into man's natitfe, t& which tfoiire is nothing in any 
cither part bf nacure fimitar or ahalbgbUs, and in 
tfflbft, let a than turn It what way he iyill, efta- 
•blifiies the do&rifte bf cb'anfcc. But *hat if with this 
ltiechaniffn tttah becofcne nbthiftg tool* than a machine, 
ot at ttioft an intelligent machine ? What if this 
deftrby all diftito&ioh betwixt moral good and evil, 
or indefcd all rfibrility ? Aftd what if it render God 
the author of etil ? Thefe are the fearful objfc#;ions 
Ufually brought &gainft taechanifm; but were ihey 
well founded, they would by hb 'means prove, that 
the freedom of ittdifferency is eflehtial to man. 

The mind, it is faid, would be a machine, werfc 
its a&ioris fieceffary. This is an argumentum ad in- 
vidiam as it is called. It tends not to refute neccf- 
lity, but to render it odious. Nothing in the human 
mind is altered thereby. It retains its eflental excel- 
Ifcncies, the faculty of thinking rationally, of a&ing, 
and of being happy. Whether it be termed a ma- 
chine or not, whilft it retains thofe excellencies, is 
a matter of indifference. Leibnitz hefitates not to 
ftyle it automa Jpiriluale, and if his fcholars have 
avoided ufing the bdibus appellation of a machine, 
it was that they tnight not incur the evil report of 
the unlearned, or be treated as heretics by ignorant 
judges. They could hot venture freely to avow it, 
whilft it was believed, that tnechanifm would deftroy 
all imputation o'f moral good or evil to men's ac- 
tions, and partly too, they had not fufficiently clear 
ideas of the matter, to be capable of (hewing how 
little foundation there was for this belief. What 
has fittce been faid by others, however, hi explana- 
tion ktid juftification of the fyftem of nectffity, and 
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cfpccially by our author, will perfeftly exculpate the 
partifans of that fyftem from the odious confequences 
laid to its charge. 

Hartley's inquiries into this proportion throw great 
light on it, . Nothing conduces more to clear up 
the erroneous controverfies which have been ftarted 
on free-will, than the juft remark, that the difpu- 
tants have ufed a double language, one philofophi- 
cal, the other popular y and that all the perplexities 
that have arifen on the fubjeft fprung from confound- 
ing thefe two languages. I have nothing to add to 
this, except a few words in explanation* of that im- 
portant propofuion : that moral good and evil are 
nothing but modifications or appearances of natural good 
and evil. It is difficult not to be of this opinion, as 
foon as we place the effence and charafteriftic of 
moral good and evil in this, that the former is the 
ground of fatisfa&ion, order and happinefs, and the 
latter, of difiatisfa&ion, diforder and mifery, that is, 
of natural good and evil. But can the eflence of 
moral good and evil be otherwife defined in an in- 
telligible and cornprehenfible manner ? Does any 
thing elfe, commonly given as a diftin&ion of good 
and evil, go fo far to eftablifh the proper beauty of 
virtue, the hatefulnefs of vice, and the limits be- 
tween the two, in fo clear and precife a manner, as 
the tendency of the one to mifery, and the other to 
happinefs ? Is not every other chara&eriftic of moral 
good and evil capable, in effeft, of being traced 
^up to, and explained by this effential dMlin&ion ? 
And, finally, what can be oppofed to the fophifms 
of thofe who would deny the diftin&ion betwixt vir- 
tue and vice of more weight than this, that they 
muft equally deny the diftinftion betwixt content and 
difcontent, happinefs and mifery ? If it be admitted, 
that the aftions of man are only go&d or bad as far 
as they are the grounds of natural good and evil, it is 
eafy to (hew, that what is properly real in and 
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cflfential to thefe a&ions is, in effeft natural good 
or evil, which they include, and to which they tend* 
But as the adtions of men tend to and promote 
thefe in manifold ways, and, as our author obferves, 
compound and modify them in various manners, the 
refult of this modification is an appearance to thofe 
who know not to diftinguifh what is properly the 
ground of this refult, and whence it arifes. And 
this mud be an appearance to them, whilft they have 
not the tendency of the adtion they judge of con- 
ftantly in fight, infpedfc not its whole connexion, 
and decide not from thefe, but from their own narrow 
fphere of view; juft as colour is to us an appear- 
ance, whilft we cannot diftinguifh the primitive 
component parts of bodies from which that appear- 
ance- arifes. As little as our perceptions of colour 
refemble thofe of a fuperior being endowed with lefs 
circumfcribed faculties, as' little would moral good 
and evil appear the fame to fuch a being, or at leaft 
to the Supreme Being, who fees every thing clearly, 
as to us. He would difcover in men's adtions nothing 
farther than their tendency to natural good and evil, 
without commixture of thofe- fecondary ideas of moral 
uglinefs and beauty, which, founded on our narrow 
faculty of conception, is to us relatively good and 
ufeful, but neither to a being that penetrates the 
effencc of things, v 

To this view of the queftion it might be objected 
that the moral charadteriftics of adtions, the praife 
and approbation which we beftow on fome, and the 
blame and abhorrence which we exprefs to others, 
thus lofe thdir proper fignification, force, and value j 
and likewife, that the moral fenfations of the beauty 
and fitnefs of virtue, and the uglinefs and hatefulnefs 
of vice, are by this hypothefis rendered infignificant 
and inefficacious. Farther, a folution of the follow- 
ing difficulty might be required. Why are our moral 
diftindtions and perceptions of good and evil founded 
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only oti that phyfoal good or evil which is 6ccafk>r*£d 
and modified by the votomary *6fci0r* of men, or 
rather on thofe feAiftft atotte, and odt on any o*fc*r 
kind of phy fical gaod or evil ? Why fed we not the 
fame fenfations of abhorrence and indignation when a 
man is kitted by the falling of a tree, as when his 
death is occafioned by a blow from an enemy i The 
phytic*! evil is in both Cafes equal : if this done then 
be the real ground of out feelings, it is not conceiv- 
able Whence the great difference betwixt our fcnfa- 
riont and judgment in the two cafes can arife. It 
wotiM be cafy for me to extricate myfelf from this 
dilemma, were i, with a certain Engiilh phHofcpher 
to have recourfe to final caufes. I need only fay, in 
the one cafe thefe "feelings are neceffary and ufeful, 
in the other not. But this is not removing the dif- 
ficulty ; it ferves at moft to ftiew, that it muft be To. 
Neither does it fatisfy me, to afcribe the origin of 
the taoral fenfe, fo far as it arifes from fomething elfe 
than the natural good or evil which an a6tion tend* 
to of includes, to laws, education, or inftm&ion. 
For not to mention, that all thefe difpofitions can 
introduce no perceptions into the human mind, but 
what are founded on its frame and ooftfined faculties, 
the difficulty is only put off a ftep farther, and #c 
muft dill inquire, how did the human understanding 
firft arrive at thefe moral diftin&ions ? This queftion 
demands an anfwer: and if a clear anfwer can be 
given, not or>ly compatible with the proportion, but 
deducible from ft, a new proof of its validity arifes 
from the very obje&ion. 

I will endeavour to explain the fubjeft from the 
nature of appearances. This, indeed, cannot be done 
without foJme feeming fubtilties, whence I can fcarce 
hope, that the inveftigation will fuit the tafte of all 
my readers. I cannot, however, but deem it necef- 
jfery, as ic may lead us to fuch important confe- 
rences. 

The 
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The more various the parts of which any fubjcft 
of our obfervation is compofed, and the lefs able we 
are to perceive thofe parts feparately, or diftinguifh 
which and how many of them contribute to the refult 
of the whole, the lefs will Our obfervation difclofe to 
us the a£tuai ftate of that whole, as it confifts of its 
feveral parts, and through each of them effe&s a 
particular action on us, or the lefs obje&ive truth 
will there be it) our perceptions. As every thing we 
perceive, every thing rendered by perception an 
objedfc of thought, is compounded, and includes a 
maltifarioufbefs of which the fenfes can diftinguifti 
little or nothing, it is highly probable, that we per- 
ceive nothing, and, whilft wf .confine ourfelves to 
mere perceptions, think of c^thigg^in the ftrifteft 
fenfe, a&ually as it is: but that we muft content 
ourfelves with the appearances of things, which are 
wide pf or approach the truth, according as our 
minds more or lefs minutely comprehend the multi- 
plied diverfity of their compofnion at one view. 
Hence it follows, that a particular objeft, when 
united inrOur conceptions with one or more adventi* 
tious circumftances, and thus compounded becomes 
to us another more or lefs accurate appearance, that is, 
in one way or other, more or le(s departing from the 
obje&ive truth. The more ingredients a made difti 
or medicine is compofed of, the more difficult is it 
for us to afcertain the particular effedt of each com* 
ponent part, and the more different the taftq of the 
whole compofuion to the palate from that of its parts 
taken feparately. A few colours mixed together give 
an appearance different from that of all the primitive 
colours united in one view. So is it with natural 
beauty and uglinefs. No one will.eafily doubt, that 
the former is merely an appearance, or the refult of 
certain parts, their difpofnion, relation, and propor- 
tion, arifing from their being all taken in at one view 
in a certain manner. If in viewing chara&ers and 
Vol. III. N n , a&ions 
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actions we form perceptions fimilar to thofe ideas, 
and founded in like manner on the difpofition, rela- 
tion, and proportion of their various conftituent parts, 
we apply the terms of beauty and uglinefs to adtions 
and charadters. Let that constitution, which, whe- 
ther clearly or obfcurely perceived, is capable of ex- 
citing in both cafes the idea of beauty, be termed 
perfe&ion, or what elfe you pleafe, (till the original 
foundation of its agreeablenefs is a fuppofed or imagi- 
ned utility of the objeA, as a fuppofed or imagined 
noxioufnefs is the foundation of an objelt's being 
difagreeable. Thus, generally taken, natural and 
moral beauty and uglinefs are nothing but a con- 
fufedly and obfcurely perceived utility or noxioufnefs. 
But why do v?e diftinguifh the beautiful from the 
ufeful, and the ugly from the noxious ? Unquestion- 
ably becaufe both the ufeful and npxious are fome- 
times fo compounded, and fo concealed under the 
manifold diverfity of the objedt, that it is not eafy to 
difcover, diftinguifh, and afcertain the relation of 
either to its ground of utility or noxioufnefs, on our 
complicated view of it:' in other word$, becaufe 
beauty and uglinefs are appearances compounded of 
more parts, and differently modified from mere 
noxioufnefs or utility. Thefe latter qualities in their 
greateft purity muft be as little mixed and com- 
pounded as poflible, and $re thus obvioufly dif- 
coverable, when confidered merely as noxious or 
ufeful. Thv beauty and uglinefs, however, are 
nothing but compound appearances of the ufeful 
and noxious, may be fhewn from the following con« 
federations. 

In the firft place: beauty and utility, uglinefs and 
noxioufnefs, range themfelves under two general 
heads; the former under the general idea of agree- 
able or commendable, the latter under the idea of 
difagreeable or blame-worthy. If thefe general ideas 
be liable to various modifications or alterations, ftill 
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whatis effential to them remains, and their alterations 
confift only in their exaft relation to the modifica* 
tions and competitions of their different fubje&s, the 
noxious and the ufeful. Unqueftionably, elegance, 
gracefulnefs, and 1 majefty on the one hand, and inele- 
gance, brutality, and meannefs on the other, may 
be confidered as branches or divifions of beauty and 
uglinefs. The different perceptions and ideas excited 
in us by the juft-mentioned fpecies of uglinefs and 
beauty arife from the different and manifold com- 
pofition of thofe fpecies as they ftrike our eyes* So 
is it with the ufeful and the beautiful, with the noxious 
and the ugly. Utility affumes the form of beauty* 
and noxioufnefs of uglinefs, as beauty becomes to us 
elegance when affociated with a proportional fmall- 
nefs, majefty when united with a certain degree of 
greatnefs, &c. or as the fimultaneous imprcflion is 
differently compounded, and affociated with collateral 
circumftances. Secondly ; If we examine the ap- 
pearance of beauty and uglinefs, feparating thofe 
parts, the united or rather compound effeft of which 
excites in us the perception of uglinefs and beauty, 
and diftinguiflbing them as far as poflible from each 
other, our procefs will at laft bring us to a difcovery 
of utility, fitncfs, or conducivenefs to fome end. 
If we change our pofition with refpeft to the object 
of our perceptions, our view will not be fo varioufly 
complicated, or two or more parts of it will reprefent 
to us a different whole. In this cafe, either the illu- 
sion will wholly vanifh, and wjth it the perception of 
beauty or uglinefs, whilft we fee the naked truth, or 
the bare utility or noxioufnefs of the obje&j or its 
beauty will adorrt itfelf with the new charms of ele- 
gance, gracefulnefs, or majefty, and its uglinefs will 
appear under the difgufting fhape of inelegance, 
brutality or meannefs. Had a fly the moft refined 
tafte that man ever polTcffcd, it mud be infenfible to 
the beauty of St. Peter's, as itsiimked fight would 
N n 2 want 
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wpnt that range nccefiary at one view to take in the 
whole, whf nee it3 effeft is produced. Gulliver was 
blind to the charms of the lovely Brobdignaguo, 
becaufe he was fo near to the individual parts and 
trait* of the gigantic fair, that his microfcopie eye 
bad time apd opportunity to examine the ingredient* 
of her beauty one by one! whilft he was unable to 
fuFvey and contemplate the whole at once. He was 
in the cafe of thofe who look clofely at a frefco 
painting. On the other hand, however, an objedt 
may be too fmall to excite in U6 perceptions of beauty 
or pglincfs. Its conftituent parts may appear to us 
too canfufed to admit of diftinftiqn, and be infuk 
ceptible of any compofuign in our eyes. If, however, 
we approach nearer to fuch an object, or it be mag- 
nified to u& by the help of art, it may appear to us 
beautiful or ugly. 

As to moral perceptions, the appearances on which 
they are founded are fufceptible of a great and vari- 
able multiforioufnefs. PhyOcal good and evil, or 
utility and noxioufnefc, are the real grounds of thefe 
appearances* and the not developed but compounded 
observation of their particular nature, magnitude, 
importance, and duration, is the perception which 
anfwers to the appearance. Were, there fqch infig- 
mficant characters, fuch impotent and fruitlefs ac- 
tions, as to afford the obferver no mediate or im- 
mediate profpeft of utility or detriment, they would 
be by no means an objedt of moral perception. As 
foon, however, as we difcover in an afiion any in- 
tention of the agent, it awakens our moral feelings. 
Buj this intention relates to fame natural good or 
evil, without which it is not to be conceived. The 
intelligent obferver cannot feparate this intention from 
the difpofition and frame of the mind that cherifhes 
and aft a according to it. It is to him a fketch of the 
whole ehara£tcr, a manifestation of all the good and 
evil varioufty combined io it. How complex, haw 

varioufly 
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varioufly compounded (hall we find the idea 6f him 
who examines an intentional adtion, if that idea be 
traced back to its origin 1 To an obferver, then, 
who can fortn a conception of intention, mud not 
the faftid aftion, when performed idtcntionally, havte 
a vbry different appearance, and confequently excite 
vcty different fenfationsj from what it does when 
hippehing by chance ? Muft we not feel very differ- 
ently for thti death of a rflari killed by an enemy, and 
for that of oric cMilhed by a falling tree? Still 
more different rtiuft the appearances and fenfations 
in the two cafes be, if in the former we combine 
iftto ofte view with thd adtion itftlf> and the inten- 
tion* the idea of its cbnfoquences, or the good and 
4vil which it produces and may occafion. In the 
latter cafe* indeed, the confequgnces of the aftion 
will alio be brought into Confideration, but they- will 
not bt by far fo complicated, important, or du- 
idble* as thofe in the former, of intentional aftion. 
It would carry me much tod far, were I circuni- 
ftantiallv to {hew* how the appearance of an inten- 
tional aft is in effect* with rtifpedt 16 its confe- 
qUencea very differently compounded and modified 
fronrt that of a fortuitous occurrence. In the ldttfr, 
permit rtid juft to ObferVe/ the caufe of the evil is . 
trartfierit, and leadfr us not to fear *afily another fcf 
the like kirid z fthilft alfo What is cxtrinfic to the 
ciufe itfelf cOmes ndt into contemplation, and makes 
nd part of the appearance* In the former, auf per- 
ceptions extend to the agent, his future fate, and the 
influence of tht aftion upon him. In both cafes our 
moral furvey includes, with the fufferer, all thofe 
who take a part in his fate, as relations, friends, or 
enemies. But in the cafe of premeditated murder 
we embraced all thofe who as members of the com- 
ntonity have a fimilar fate to apprehend, and even 
in an efptcial manner ourfelves, intermingling with 
Na j our 
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our ideas fuch a care and refpcft to the future, as 
cannot take place in an accidental occurrence. 

In my opinion, what I have here advanced, con- 
cerning the nature of appearances, and the affinity 
between phyfical and moral beauty, may fuffice to 
remove the obje&ion raifed againft our hypothefis 
from the difference of the fenfations excited by phy- 
fical and .moral evil, I perceive, however, that the 
perceptions or ideas of juftice and injuftice require 
tp be ftill farther, developed. Which of the two I 
.ought to ftyle them I am in doubt; as they feem 
to me to occupy a middle place between perceptions 
and ideas. On the one hand, they are not fufficicntly 
clear and explicit to merit the appellation of ideas : 
on the other, they feem to me to have too much 
clearnefs and precifion to be deemed merely percep- 
tions. They are not produced in us by means of 
an indifcriminate compound view, as are thofe of 
beauty and uglinefs, and fo far ought not to be 
ftyled perceptions. We always acquire our notions 
of juftice and injuftice by comparing an intention or 
aftion with fome rule, and difcovering its agreement 
with or contrariety to it. As far as comparifon 
itlelf, and the conception of a concordant or difcor- 
dant proportion, are works of the undemanding, 
they feem to belong to the clafs of intellectual ideas. 
But as by the help of the rule (which is a general 
proposition, that exprefles how the conduft muft be 
regulated to attain a certain good, or to avoid a 
certain evil) the understanding is relieved from a 
great part of [he labour of inquiry, fo that it needs 
not carry on its profpeft of the future, and calcu- 
lation or weighing of the good and bad confequen- 
ces of an <aftion fo far as to the difcovery of its 
noxioufnefs or utility, the words juft or unjuft never 
clearly point- out to us the phyfical good to be 
attained, or evil * to be avoided, but the former fig- 
. pifcs only a conformity to the rule, and the latter a 
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non-conformity to it : fo far are thefe notions at 
leaft half founded on an appearance, thus diftin- 
guirtiing themfelves from ideas of utility and noxiouf- 
nefs, and (landing in the midft, as 1 have obferved, 
between the perceptions of moral beauty and ugli- 
nefs, and the ideas of utility and noxioufnefs. We 
will endeavour to render ' this fomewhat clearer* 
We have made fuch rules of conduft, or they have 
been delivered to us, with a view of faving us the 
trouble of examining on every occafion all the pof- 
fible confequences of an aftion. They affift our 
inability and negligence, which would prevent us 
from eft i mating with accuracy the good and evil that 
would follow our refolutions. But as thefe rules fup- 
ply the place of our own examining the good and 
bad confequences of our adlions, and generally, or 
indeed almoft always, ferve as a touchftone with 
the decifions of which we fatisfy ourfelves, we are 
accuftomed to confider them as fomething original, 
which admits not of being traced to a higher fource; 
juft as we do in criticifm with the rules and examples 
of great mafters ; and our approbation, or difappro- 
bation of an aftion, are juft as much excited by 
them, as if we took in all the confequences of that 
a&ion ,at one view, or had an immediate profpedt of 
the good and evil it included. No wonder, then, 
that this is fomewhat different from moral percep- 
tion; The appearance is lefs multifarious. Inftead 
of the diverfely multiplied and diftant confequences, 
which we muft contemplate or revolve in our 
thoughts, if we would eftimate an adtion, not ac- 
cording to fome rule, but from calculation of the 
obfcurely perceived or clearly difcovered ,good and 
evil included in it,* we confider merely the rule, with 
the refpeft it has acquired from its author, long 
cuftom, the confent of mankind, and its true or 
fuppofed indifpenfability, taking into the account 
the determinate good it promifes thofe who are 

N n 4 obedient 
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obedient to it, and the determinate evil with which 
it threatens the difobedient. The rule itfelf is more 
determinate, and the cafes that occur are more pre- 
cifely eft i mated by it, in proportion as the good 
or evil is more clearly perceived. If* rewards and 
punifhmcnts are more concentrated, more intelligibly 
propofed, and efpecially 'more certain and inevitable, 
than the good or evil which might e&fue from the 
aftion itfelf. From the latter circumftance arife the 
ideas of guilt and innocence; when, namely, the 
evil coofequent to an a&ion is, by means of a rule, 
held out to us as oear and inevitable, So that we 
cannot think on the a&ion without its coofequenccs, 
and know and forefee, previous to the a&ion, that 
they muft affedt us from our own choice and deter- 
mination, we pronounce ourfclves not free from thefe 
confequences, that is, we find ourfelvesj guilty. Lee 
the flighted circumftance be changed, the perception 
is weakened or annihilated. If the evil following an 
ad ion be not an inevitable confequence of it, or not 
near enough to be afcribed to it, or if the agent 
have not previously known it to be a epnfequence of 
his a&ion, he would conQder hicnfelf in the firft in* 
ftance lefs guilty, in the laft wholly innocent. 

.To confirm the hypothefis here delivered I witt 
mention fome fafts well known by experience* Firft * 
The more a man has exerted himfelf to inveftigate 
the particular component parts of moral perceptions, 
that is, the natural good and evil comprifed therein,. 
the different nature, relation, and importance of thefe, 
&c. the more will he be fufceptible of nice and juft 
perceptions of morality, Thefe perceptions will be 
ftrengthened and rendered more luminous, as the 
various parts which conftitute the* whole will have a 
more powerful effed, than when fuperficiatty viewed 
or unnoticed.- Thus a beautiful fyrophony delights 
a connoiffeor, who has ftudicd its; tones, and. their 
various relations, in a manner very different from 
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(bat in which it affctfs the unlearned ear. A florift* 
capable of difcrimupttiog the various parts from the 
combined harmony of which the beauty of a flower 
19 produced, ftods far more pleafurc in contemplating 
this/beauty than: he who furveys it with an unfkilful 
Cye. Thus the moral fenfe is generally more graft 
and dull in the ignorant multitude, than in the well 
educated and learned. In thofe, however, who have 
not at lead fdme general though confuted notions 
of utility and noxioufnefs in aftions, no moral tafte 
exifts. Experience farther teaches us, that the 'ex- 
amination of the particular component parts of beauty 
of any kind, if it too frequently. and almoft conftahtly 
employ the mind* is injurious tor! oar feelings. The 
mind habituates itfelf to a negleft of the compound 
furvey of the whole, and its delight is to anaiyfe ir y 
whence it tills into a way of contemplating its object 
microfcoprcally > and piece by piede. Thus many 
antiquarians, many philotogifts* have deftroyed their 
tafte for the ex^uifite beauty of works of art arid 
genius : tire fpequlative moraltft, who confiders mo- 
ral ;obje<fts merely .with the underftanding, and for 
the «nderftandidg, and the acute calbift, who diifeiks 
apd divides virtue;: and vice with fa moch pains and 
labotfr, render themfelves by degrees in a great tnc&> 
Aire incapable of x lively perception of what Is beaw* 
tiful or ugly* becoming or unbecoming, in charattery 
manners; or a&ibrw. finally, if any one had wholly 
deftroyed or loft his moral tafte, mare powerful means 
of exciting and fharpening his moral perceptions 
could not be found, than to place before his eyes 
ttnexpe&ed, mowing, boldly drawn fcenes of the 
varied and extenfivc happinefs of virtue, and as 
ftrong portraits of the mrfery of vice. As far as the 
moral fcnfe is capable of being whetted or reftorcd* 
h oiuft be effctfetf by ftrongly imprefled notions of 
the good accruing from virtue, and the evil confe- 
qocne to vice, w hi 1ft culpable tnfenfibiBty finds in the 
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world, and in real life, what Hogarth has delineated 
in his moral pictures. The fcther in Roufieau*s 
, Emilius employed the fame means to excite an ab- 
horrence of the exceffes of debauchery in his fort, 
who was 1 on the point of giving the reins to his wild 
defires c he led him to an hofpital, where the fearful 
fcenes of pain and woe difplayed on every hand, in 
the perfons of thofe who had fallen viftims to their 
lufts, could not but warn him from following their 
example. 

The fecond objection made to our hypothefis, that 
it deftroys the proper fignification, force, and value 
of the. moral exprefiions of praife and blame, or that 
it enfeebles or annihilates the impteffibns of moral 
beauty and uglinefs, may without difficulty be re* 
moved. Thefe never can be the confequences of our 
inquiries. Moral relations are fixed conftant appear- 
ances, eftablifhed on the nature of their objefts, and 
of out minds. They infallibly prefent themfelves 
whenever we attentively confider anions, chara&ers 
or manners, and rauft unavoidably produce the per- 
ceptions which anfwer to them. Every man of un- 
derftanding confiders the fymmetry of a building as 
a mere appearance ; yet can he not reafon away its 
agreeable efledfc on his optic nerves,. or the difagree- 
able one of its oppofite. To Newton's eye, returning 
from the contemplation of his prifm, the union of the 
primitive colours muft have given the appearance of 
whitenefc, as well as to that of the aloft ignorant 
peafant. 

The author of our nature had unqueftionably wife 
views, when he fo formed our minds, that good and 
evil proceeding from an intelligent being fhould have 
different appearances to man, and excite different 
perceptions in him, from what they do when occa- 
fioned by an unintelligent caufe. If we would have 
juft notions of thefe final caufes, let us compare the 
moral marks of chara&er and adlions, fo far as they 
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are confidercd as beautiful or ugly, feemly or un- 
ftemly, virtuous or wicked, with the inrvpreffion -by 
which the certain, worth of a piece of money is afcer* 
tained, when the fovereign or . ftate intend not to affix 
thereby any nominal value above {he 'intrinsic worth 
of the coin, but merely to determine the real value 
of {he metal, .: If we had a fenfe juft and delicate 
enough to enable-ius with certainty and readinefs to 
diftinguifh the exaft fineoefs, weight, and value of 
any piece of gold or filver offered us, the impreffion 
would be fuperfluous and unneceffary : but as we 
want this juft,. delicate, and ready power of^diftin- 
guifhing, the impreffion on a coin muft teach us its 
true worth, and this not only faves us the trouble of 
weighing and allaying it, but alfo fecures us from 
error and deception. In like manner, the moral 
characters, the tokens of praife or blame, which our 
perceptions: imprefs on aftions, tempers, or manners, 
would be unneceffary and fuperfluous, if we pofieffed 
iuch a clear* juft, and ready penetration of the na- 
tural good and evil to be found in moral obje£ts, k or 
arifing from them, that we could with accuracy. fepa- 
rate them from each other, give to each its due worth 
,and proper value, and appreciate the objed as a whole, 
not only from its prefent internal conftitutiony 'but 
with refpeft to its relations, tendencies, and confe- 
rences. :This penetration, however, we do not 
.poffefs. To fupply its place, therefore, At is ufcful 
and neceffary, that the moral fenfe ihould ftamp on 
actions and manners a mark eafy to be known. As 
reafon cannot conveniently affay her objefts by fepa- , 
rating them into their component parts, the fynthetic, 
not analytic view, fupplies the place of a clear know- 
ledge, and accurate calculation. From the natural 
good and evil found in moral obje&s, it creates moral 
good and evil, or images of moral beauty and ugli- 
nefs. Thus, particularly with a view to fhorten the 
examination, the queftion, what is good or bad, juft 

or 
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or unjuft, in any particular cafe* is. brought before 
tte tribunal of perception. What we lofe in clelrnefi 
by thefe means, is made up by the quickrtefs aftd 
fltftngth of 6ur feeling*. 

h: is now time, a little farther to illuftrate the 
application which Hartley makes of the foregfcidg 
hypofthefls. He (hews from it thd infignificanty of 
the obje&ioo, that, from the fy^ ebA °f neceffity* 
God touft be the author of fin. In refpeft to Gt)d> 
fayi he* what we Call fin is nothing but natural evil, 
fo far as it is modified by* ocoafi&ned by, and per- 
vade! the voluntary actions of iMn. We cannot 
afcribe to the moft perfect intelligence* which fees 
nothing confufedly, but every thing clearly and dif- 
tindly* the perceptions which itioral appearances 
excite in us, fo far at lead as they differ from thafc 
which the vie* of natural evil i* capable of prt* 
ducing. He fees what cortfticutes the real ground 
of thefe appearances* Hence it follows* that the 
whole queftion, whether God be the author of fin, 
has tio meaning, or this : does natural evil id ge» 
nera), and particularly that which arifes from mtn's 
Voluntary anions, enter into the defign of God? 
Iff -however, we .attribute to God our perceptions, 
and what this evil feems to us, the qu eft ion has no 
meaning, In finfbl *£tions God fees the caufe of 
them, the imperfe&idn and limited faculties of the 
creatures, which, a&ive or paifive, participate them. 
He feci the evil thence arifing, previoufly confidtrcd 
feparatdy afnd individually. In and for itfelf this 
evil is not his purpofe: but as it is connected with 
the whole fcheme of his creation, and this whole 
fchenle is by him approved, as in it particular evil 
tends to general goody and as the goodnefs and htp* 
pinefs of finite creatures without this evil would be 
impoffitye, it mutt enter into his defign. This de- 
fign required the greateft pofiible variety of crea- 
tures : in the fcale of being, then, there mud have 
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fcxfccri a place for man; and a certain degree of limi- 
tation and imperfection, tp diftinguifh him> as well 
from the creatures above as from thofe below, muft 
hflVc been effential to him. If the errors, faults, 
and imperfe£Hon$. of man be deducible from his 
eflential and neeeffary limitation, it is not poffiMc 
for htm to be without thefe, and ftill be man. His 
Creator is fully juftified if no human being, the 
whole considered, be juftified in defpifing the gift of 
exiftence. He is fully juftified, if man br from his 
nature capable of no happineft, or a happineis of a 
growing kind. Such a difpofition prefuppofcs a 
growing perfection, and at the beginning of man's 
exigence the lowed degree of that perfection which 
h proper to him* For the fake of brevity I may 
here refer to what I have faid in a preceding remark 
(p. 48 j,). If it be now afked: whence arifes the 
moral evil of human nature ? I would anfwer : It is 
the confequencc of man's limited faculties, and .ca<- 
parity for perfection. The latter . renders it necef* 
fary, that he (hould be placed on the loweft ftep, 
in order that his faculties may have an opportunity 
of unfolding themfelves gradually : he muft be a 
ienfitive before he is a rational being. But lhould 
he have a capacity for reafon, or be an agent, choof- 
ing from his own judgment, he muft poffefs a pro- 
penfity to agency as foon as he can a£t. He muft 
early feel his deft i nation to a£t after his own inclina- 
tion, and on every occafion fpllpw this propensity. 
He muft fly, or at lead will to raife hirnfelf, before 
he has wings. I fhall here employ a common re- 
mark, yet not the lefs to the purpofe: man, whilft 
a merely fenfitive animal, exerts his agency, in the 
fame manner as the fteer, that feels hirnfelf deftined 
to wear horns, butts with his head before his horns 
appear. He muft oppofe every thing that tends to 
obftruft or circumfcribe this propenfity. Every in- 
juration or reftraint is an odious compulfion, againft 
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which his freedom revolts. He will not be led; 
he will guide himfelf. But fince he has not yet 
the neceffary knowledge, which he muft colled: from 
experience, he is expofed to the illufions of his 
fenfes, and thus muft frequently err, and choofe evil 
for good* From often repeated error he will acquire 
a readinefs of going aftray, which tardy reafon will 
find difficult to deftroy ; and propenfities will arife, 
which a more juft and perfett knowledge of things 
will not remove without pain and toil. Thus the 
moral depravity of man proceeds from the limited 
date and conttitution efiential to his nature. Now 
as moral evil is a confequence of metaphyfical evil, 
and nothing more than natural evil, the grand 
qu eft ion, whence arifes moral evil ? may be reduced 
to this, whence arifes natural evil ? and ultimately to 
this, what is the caufe of metaphyfical evil ? This 
queftion of the origin of evil, fo important to the 
peace of mankind, and fo puzzling to human un- 
derftanding, may, in my opinion, be reduced to this : 
when God gave exiftence to beings out of himfelf, 
he muft have made them limited, or have multi- 
plied himfelf: if the latter be an impoflibility, we 
muft grant that his goodnefs and wifdom might 
produce beings with more or fewer limitations. 



PROP. XVI. p. 66. 

Whether pbilofopbical Free-Will be conjiftent with the 
Power and Knowledge of God. 

\ Our author here (hews in a folid and conclusive 
manner, that philofophical free-will is inconfiftent 
with the divine attributes of- power and knowledge. 
It is not confident with God's power, fince by it 
his power would be limited, and hence be no longer 
infinite : for as far as man exercifed this free-will he 

would 
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would be independent of God. It may be faid, in- 
deed, that he receives this free-will from God, and 
thus is dependent on hitti with refpeft to the pofief- 
ikra of it : but as foon as he puts it into aftion, he 
ceafes to be under God's power, and withdraws him- 
felf from his all-embracing influence. If God have 
beftowed on man fuch a free-will, he has given him 
a 'power of freeing himfelf from his fubjeftion and 
dependency. This fuppofition brings to our minds, t 
in fome meafure, what the poet faid of Jupiter, who 
after he had made gold, was aftoniftied at the power 
of his own work, and confefled, that he had 
created a divinity more mighty than himfelf. Asc 
this charge may appear too ftrong to the partifans of 
philofophical free-will, we will fhew in another way, 
that this frjse-will places man without the fphere of 
God's power and influence. We cannot poflibly form 
any idea of the influence of God's power, but that it 
afts upon its fubjeft either mediately, or immediately. 
Any other way is as inconceivable as power without 
.effeft or influence. If man exercife philofophical 
free-will, God's power cannot aft on him immedi- 
ately, as that would be neceffity; Neither does it 
aft mediately, for then it would aft by means of 
caufes and effefts, or of fecondary caufes. This is 
equally inconfiftent with philofophical free-will, by 
which the chain of caufes is broken. As often as 
man exercifes this free-will he cuts afunder that chain 
by which God holds and draws all things. Either 
he is himfelf the creator of human aftions, or chance 
is the lord and matter of them, and forms a new chain 
which lafts till another chance breaks ir, or produces 
nothing but ifolated links united to no others. What- 
ever is effefted by philofophical free-will has the ori- 
ginal grounds of its poffibility in the will of God, 
as far as chance is eftablilhed, and authorized to pro- 
duce men's aftions, by that piU : but that of two 
poffible and oppofite aftions one only takes place, is 

no 
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no farther afcribable to the will of God. Whilft 
God has left this to chance to determine, he has fa 
far fet limits to his own power, and left himfelf to 
prefer a certain aftion or its oppofite, which ever 
blind chance, which he has placed by bis fide as a 
fellowr creator, .wills to be produced. In fuch an 
a&ion he can no more have a determinate will, than 
a man in an event which he leaves to the caft of a 
die. No one can in this cafe determine whether 
he (hall win or lofe : and when he leaves it to chance, 
to decide which of the two (hall happen, it is evi- 
dent, that he hirpfelf determines neither of the two. 
So is it with God, on the fuppofirion of philosophical 
free-will. In it there is always a chance, over which 
he has no power and influence becaufe it is a chance. 
If we fay, that he can influence the event by the pro- 
duction and connexion of circumftances, that can 
only take place by limiting or altogether removing 
the affumed chance, or fo fir as man is a&ually 
determined ab extra in the exercife of his free-will. 
If it be faid God muft have thus limited his power 
when he willed the creating man a free agent; this 
is taking for granted, that philofophical free-will is 
eflcntial to man's agency, a fuppofnion which has 
already been (hewn to be unfounded. If it be faid 
farther, that man can be fubjeft to no moral impu- 
tation, unlefs God have fo limited his power; to 
what has before been faid on the fubjeft we may add, 
that, whilft on this fcheme of free-will man's aftions 
arc fubjeft to chance, it is not more proper to im- 
pute to him merit or demerit for his aftions, than 
if they were fubjeft to neceffity. If the atoms 
of Epicurus had by their concourfc formed mif- 
fhapen maffes, inftead of regular bodies, would 
.they have been more culpable or deferving of pu- 
nilhment, if under the guidance of chance, than if 
fubjedfc to the laws of neceffity ? (We call in this 
hypothefis with more confidence, as it is in fa£fc the 
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iame whh the philofophicai free-will afcribed to man, 
except that the latter, whilft under the dominion of 
chance* admits cortfeioufnefs, the former excludes 
it). If imputation dnd punifhment be abfurd and 
irrational, they muft be fo in the higheft degree, on 
the fuppofition of chance, as being altogether without 
end or ule. Finatly> if it be advanced, that God 
voluntarily fet limits to his power, and thus they are 
»ot to be confidered as derogating or detra&ing from 
his greatnefs ; it muft be for want of reflecting, that 
this would be fuch a limitation of his authority, as . 
would render it impoffible for him to uphold and 
govern the world, in a great meafure at leaft, if not 
altogether. Creatures endowed with philofophicai 
free- wiffl, whether they exercife it .constantly or occa- 
fionally, are wholly incapable of moral rule. The 
end of fuch rule is to lead men to certain purpofes 
by fetting before them motives. When iheft motives 
have a certain adequacy to the underftanding and 
will, and a determinate power on the mind, men are 
governed, or the intended purpofes may be attained 
with and by them. But to this effeft it is neceflary, 
that they have no power of refilling thofe motives 
which are to them the ftrongeft, or have, no philofo- 
phicai free-will : for by the ufe of this they would at 
once annul the wifeft regulations of their ruler, re- 
maining obftinate and difobedient, againft all know- 
ledge of their own good, and notwithftanding his 
giving them every poflible motive to obedience. 
This will hold good whether we fuppofe God or 
man to be the ruler of fuch fubje&s. A human 
governor, it is true, is not always able to produce 
fufficient motives, and frequently knows, not what 
motives will be the ftrongeft and moft powerful in 
certain cafes. Hence he cannot lead his fubjefts to 
his purpofes fo fully as he would, nor exercife a per- 
fect dominion over them. But the all- wife and om- 
nipotent God, . who at the fame time that he knows 
Vol. III. O o . what 
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what are the ftrongeft motives in every cafe, is ca- 
pable of producing them, fhould maintain the moft 
perfect and unlimited authority over his rational 
creatures. This authority, however, would be cir- 
cumfcribed, and nearly annihilated, if ungovernable 
man could render himfelf ihfenfible to all motives, 
and cculd render vain by his free-will all the meafures 
of divine power, and all the ordinances of divine wif- 
dom. Thefe abfurd confequences flow from the 
doftrine of philofophical free-will. Experience, how- 
ever, which teaches us, that man is adtually governed 
by man, and in a great meafure led to the purpofes 
of his ruler, and that many may be fubje&ed to the 
will and nod of one, makes not a little againft fuch a 
free* will. If every fubjedk in an eatenfive kingdom, 
governed by an abfolute monarch, exercifed philofo- 
phical free-will, the whole fum of its effects muft be 
capable of being traced in an obvious and convincing 
manner. From the additions which each individual 
philofophical free-will would give to the general will, 
fuch an unbridled, fantaftic, monftrous chaos would 
ultimately arife, that a concordant and univerfal will, 
moving to any determinate end, would be an utter 
impoflibility. If, however, we fuppofe nothing of 
this confufion and diforder in a great and wifely regu- 
lated date, but rather find, that all its merpbers are 
animated with one mind, and moved by one will, 
there muft be fome means (and thefe means can be 
nothing but motives) capable of imparting one will 
to many men, and of infallibly attaining their end, 
fince they effeft it in fo . diftinguiftied a manner. 
May we not, then, carry our conclufions from the left, 
to the greater? If man can fo govern man, how 
much more may God rule him to the fulfilling of 
his will ? 

That the foreknowledge of God is incompatible 
with philofophical free-will is clearly Ihewn by our 
author, and has already been fufficiently demonftrated 

by 
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by others. ' The defenders of this free-will have, 
indeed, already given up thus much to the arguments 
of their opponents, that they content themfelves with 
afcribing to God a probable foreknowledge of men's 
aftibns. But Mendelffohn, in his excellent Treatife 
on Probability, has proved in a new and incontro- 
vertible manner, chat a probable foreknowledge is 
abfolutely inconfiftent with philofophical free-wilL 
If, fays he, God have a probable foreknowledge 
with refpeft to our free a&ions, the degree of this 
probability muft be determinates as there cannot be 
a quantity without a determinate degree, if, as in 
this cafe, it ultimately will be. But if the degree of 
the divine probability be determinate, the proportion 
which the grounds of probability known to God 
bear to certainty muft be given, as from this pro- 
portion the degree of probability is to be eftimatcd. 
The grounds of probability are all thofe data from 
which the truth is known, and which, if we have 
them all, produce certainty, if we have a greater or 
lefs number of them, produce a higher or lower de- 
gree of probability. Now* whence does God take 
thefe grounds of probability ? Neceflariiy from the 
circumftances in which the free agent is placed, and 
from the motives and incentives that determine his 
choice. But all the circumftances in which the agent 
is placed, and ail his motives and incentives are 
inefficient. to produce a certainty of what choice he 
will make. Thus the degree of probability cannot 
be determined from the proportion which the pofkive 
mbtives bear to the pofirive and negative ones taken 
together : otherwife thefe motives muft include fome 
grounds from which this free agent is determined to 
one aftion rather than to another. Thus the more 
pofitive or negative motives aft upon our will, the 
greater the probability, that we fhall do or avoid a 
thing. If it were poflible, that, infinitely many mo- 
tives ftiould work upon our will to the production of 
O o 2 a certain 
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a certain ad ion, they would conftitute an infinite de- 
gree of probability, or a certaioty, as according to the 
opinion of thefe pbilofophers the maximum of our free 
aftions is only to be fought in infinite Now as in 
every particular cafe only a finite number of motives 
aft upon us, the probability of the divine prefcience 
is to certainty, as the finite number of the motives 
that occafion our choice is to an infinite number of 
the fame, or the degree of the divine foreknowledge 
= 0. Nothing, in my opinion, can be more juft and 
clear than this demonftration. The more am I afto- 
nilhed, that Rautenberg in a remark on Hume's 
Effays on the firft Principles of Morality and Natural 
Religion, tranflated by him, fhould difpute this argu- 
ment, or rather, admitting the premifes, deny the 
conclufion. He conceives, that Mendelfibhn affumes, 
without any grounds, that all the circumftances in 
which a free agent is placed do not conftitute a 
certainty, Which can only, arife from an infinite num- 
ber of motives: and rather believes, that from a 
finite number filch a degree of force may arife, as to 
incline the will to the one fide, particularly when no 
motives, or very feeble ones only, exift on the other. 
But does not this opponent of Mendelfibhn perceive, 
that, according to the fyftem in difpute, the circum- 
ftances in which a free agent is placed cannot poffibly 
conftitute certainty ? For did they amount to a 
certainty, this free agent muft in reality be deter- 
mined by circumftances, he muft ad according to 
this determination and could not a£t otherwife, con- 
fequently the freedom of indifferency, or the freedom 
by which man can refill thofe motives that are to 
him the ftrongeft at the time, completely falls to the 
ground. If he can refift thefe circumftances he is 
not determined by them. If he be not determined 
by them, there are no grounds from which his refo- 
lution can be known. If a given number of motives 
certainly incline the will to one fide, he" who knows 
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all thefi* motives, cannot be deemdd to have a pro- 
bable foreknowledge) as he muft unqueftionably pof- 
fefs a certain prefcience. But this is ever and folely 
the cafe, if the will be determined by the motives 
actually prefent, and by nothing elfe. It is not necef- 
fary to add, that eVfcry fuch cafe abfolutely excludes 
fuch a freedom as enables a man to aft in oppofition 
to his motives, and independent of them, fo that 
they are inefficient to determine him, and their 
power muft be fupplied by fomething elfe, not to 
be defined, if a detGjmirtation take place. Rauten- 
berg 2AS0 advances, that, whilft we are ignorant of 
the manner in which God knows things, we cannot 
hkfeti any objection to a demonftrated truth from his 
knowledge. Not to mention, that philofophical free- 
wHlis by no means a demonftrated truth, this is in 
&6tfayiag nothing to the purpofe, as Hartley very 
juftly (hews. We freely confefs, that no argument 
againft philofophical free-will is here deduced frotfT 
the nature of the divine knowledge and prefcience ; 
but from rite mene exigence of God's foreknowledge 
of men's a&ions, let « happen however it may, we 
conclude, that k is not impoflible to foreknow thofe 
a&ions, and eonfequently, that they cannot be inde- 
terminate and uncertain, fince were they fo they cooid 
not be foreknown, either by God or by any othei* 
intelligence, as what is abfblutely impoflible, and 
includes a contradiction, is not more fobjeft to the 
power of God, jthan to that of any other being. To 
be indeterminate arid abfolutely uncertain in itfelfj 
and at? the feme time to be foreknown as certain and 
determinate, constitute as formal ahd palpable a con- 
tradiction as can be conceived. The one annihilates 
die other. Now if the infinity of God with refpeft 
toihh odier atfribtftes cahnot make any contradiftion 
poffible, however jiftfinifc his knowledge may be, it 
extend* to impoflJbilfries no more than does his 
O o 3 power. 
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power. But to be uncertain and fortuitfcus, and yet 
to, be foreknown as certain and ncceffary, conftitutes 
a non-entity. 

PROP. XIX, p« 79. 

On Infpiration. 

The different opinions held concerning divine 
infpiration may be conveniently reduced, to riiree. 
Thefe our author mention^, with the igraundsvfor 
them j but (till fome other grounds may be added* 
There are alio fome general confutations which 
mull have weight with every rational and thinking 
follower of the chriftian religion, in deciding ta which 
qf the three the preference fhould be given. This 
muft firft of all be laid down as a principle, as it .in- 
deed is by Hartley, that, which ever of the three be 
embraced, we pay fuch refpeft ;to revelation, as to 
be amended, affured, and ioftn*5ted in the way of 
falvation. Thus he who adopts the loweft hypo- 
thefis confiders the fcripture a$ his rule of faith 'and 
life, and as the ground of his, hopes and ejcpe6tations. 
JJut whether his opinion of divine infpiration beiti 
reality fufficient to this purjpqle or not, appears to- 
me noi to be fo properly determinable on genera* 
principles, and from a general' view, as from the 
particular way of thinking of the party, and from the 
point of view from which he forms -his judgment. 
It may feem to us, that no one can attain a tr«e 
confidence through revelation, or a practical convic- 
tion of the truth of its do&rines, if he have not fa 
high an opinion of ijs divine origin and authority a & 
appears to us ncceffary for pur own truft itad ^c<in*> 
vi&ion. In this, however, we frequently *rr.<\ How; 
jnany pious chrift,iaps are ihocked T and hurt by the 
various readings of the fcriptures, and the dete&ion 
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of ' faults that have crept into the modern text from 
careleffnefs and ignorance ! Unqueftionably this 
arifes from their opinion of the divine origin of the 
facred books extending itfelf to the mod trifling cir- 
cumftanccs, to words, fyllables, and letters, with 
which overftretched notion the remark of fuch errors 
does noc accord. To (till more is the idea, that 
premeditated additions, defalcations, v or corruptions 
of the fcriptures have taken place, totally inadmifli- 
ble. Now as thefe find fuch a fuppofition incompa- 
tible with their high veneration for the fcriptures, 
they are too prone to conclude, that all who affert, 
or even think poflible, fuch falfifications of parti- 
cular paffages, altogether rejeft the divine autho- 
rity of the whole. It will probably be admitted, that 
in this cafe the inference from ourfelves to others is 
precipitate and unjuft. But we rouft on the fame 
principles admit, that it is equally unjuft for thofe 
who entertain the higheft poflible opinion of divine 
infpiration, to deny all true and wholefome reverence 
for the fcriptures to thofe who content themfelves 
with the loweft. I fay on the fame principles. For, 
if every thing in the fcriptures, even to each indivi- 
dual* word, fyllable, and letter, were the immediate 
work of God, it is but reafonable to conclude, that 
the fame caufes which moved God himfelf immedi- 
ately and miraculoufly to fix and determine every 
thing in the fcriptures, even to the mod unimportant* 
objedts, would have moved him to have fuperin- 
tended the fecurity and prefervation of what he had 
fo exaftly and minutely eftabliftied. Were it necef- 
■fary, that every word and letter fhould have been 
infpired, we muft alfo fuppofe it neceffary, that every 
infpired word fliould retain the letters appointed by 
God, and be incapable of alteration by human words 
or letters. Yes, perhaps fome one will fay, but how 
maby continual miracles muft be requifite to this ! 
Let us however confider, that, from the fuppofition, 
O o 4 fuch 
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fbch a miriutt irifpiration being necefiary to the fal- 
vation of mankind, if it could and mud have hap- 
pened, its requiring tnore or fewer miracles is of no 
moment to the omnipotence of God. It may be 
laid, if every thing in the fcriptures were not fo 
accurately and minutely determined by divine infpi- 
ration, we could not have fufficient certainty and, 
confidence in the divine doftrines. Were this true, 
^there muft be no blunders of copyifts, no inaccuracy 
in the text, and no accidental error in the fcriptures s 
or each individual reader of them muft have an in- 
fallible fenfe, by which he might diftinguifli the 
divine original from the additions made by men. 
Even had he this, in places where alterations have 
actually been made, the requifite certainty and confi- 
dence could not poffibly be obtained : and if su man 
1 . extend his faith to words and letters, this very cir- , 
cumftance muft greatly embarrafs him. If the pre- 
text, that fo many continual miracles are necefiary 
to preferve an unalterable purity of the text, be at 
all valid, the general principle muft be firft admit- 
ted, that God performs as few miracles as pofiible, 
and never more than are indifpenfably necefiary to the 
attainment of his divine purpofes. But it would be 
the extreme of rafhnefs in us to determine how 
many or how few miracles are requifite to anfwer 
the defigns of God. However, when we find, that 
-a certain miracle has not produced certain effe&s, we 
may venture humbly to prefume, that fuch a* mira- 
cle was not necefiary, But here this is adtually the 
cafe. For fince fo many variations are to be found 
in refpeft to words, fyllables, and letters, he who 
fees, and is confeious of thefe variations, cannot 
poffibly egnfirm his faith and hopes by the notion) 
that the words, fyllables, and letters which he has 
before him were immediately infpired by God. 

Should any one hence conclude, that in this cafe 
we can never be certain of the true fenfe of any 
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book in the Bible, or of any part*^^ ii ^Ij g gflf T I 
anfwer, that, in determining the meaning of a whole 
book, or of any connedted propofition, we muft 
not attend fp much to particular words, as to the 
connection of all the words taken together, the fcope 
% of the whole, and all concomitant circumftances. 
Thus, though a particular word might be falfified, 
we may be fufficiently certain of the tenour of the 
whole : for it is highly improbable, that the whole 
ihould be falfified ; and were there any part alto- 
gether corrupted and erroneous, either it would have 
no rational meaning,, or it would have a fenfe con- 
tradictory to the purpofe of its writer, and the general 
tenour of the fcriptures. In this cafe, we could 
make no ufe of fuch a text, particularly if it were 
not to be amended and reftored by the help of criti- 
cifm, and a comparifon with other manufcripts and 
verfions. If, however, a text of fcripture have an 
intelligible meaning, confonant to the defigns of its 
divine author, and the general fenfe of the whole, 
we may be fufficiently certain, that it is not through- 
out altered and corrupted. But this does not pre- 
vent a word here and there in it from being, erro- 
neous : and hence it follows, that the more we build 
on particular .words in our expofuion, and the lefs 
we confider the connection of the whole, the pur- 
pofe of the writer, and the like, in explaining the 
fenfe of a paffage, the lefs certain mult our inter- 
pretation be. However numerous the faults and 
errors that may have crept into a book of Cicero, 
. if the whole afford an intelligible meaning, we can 
determine, with fiifficient certainty the fenfe of the 
author, and what he intended to fay, notwithftand- 
ing all thefe errors and imperfections, if we proceed 
according to the rules of found criticifm. But 
ihould we fet afide the connection of the whole, 
(hutting our eyes againft the light to be derived from 
die confideration of all its parts, and a comparifon 
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of them with each other, and explain his fyftern 
from a fingle exprefiion, founding our con virion 
of his defign to maintain this or that on the authen- 
ticity of a word, our certainty would reft on very 
flight grounds. The lefs probable it is, that all 
we employ to afcertain his meaning, fhould be fal- 
fified and corrupted, the more certain is our inter- 
pretation; for it is far more improbable, that the 
whole fhould be- erroneous, than that a particular 
word fhould be fo. 

Of the fame nature is the well-known difpute, 
whether infpiration extend only to the fubjett or to 
the words of holy writ. I do not think, however, 
that this properly expreffes the true point in dif- 
pute. This fhort anfwer may be given to the qutf- 
tion couched in fuch terms: -a fubjeft without words 
is inconceivable, fo that if God infpired the fubjeft, 
he muft have infpired words exprefling it. But this 
anfwer decides nothing at bottom : it rather leads 
to the following queftions. What is the general 
notion of infpiration? How many kinds of infpi- 
ration are there, according to this notion ? And 
how may all this be applied to the holy fcriptures, 
and their feveral parts ? 

In the moft extenfive fenfe of the word, we may 
term every communication of our thoughts and per- 
ceptions to another, or, which is the fame thing, 
every a&ion by which we determine the thoughts 
and perceptions of another to accord with our 
thoughts and perceptions an infpiration. There are 
as many kinds of infpiration, therefore, as there are 
modes in which this may be efFefted. 

The ways in which a man may occafion certain 
thoughts an^l perceptions, or certain notions, judg- 
ments, and opinions in another, or in which he may 
determine him tor think and judge thus of a fubjeft 
and not otherwife, are various; and fo many kinds 
of infpiration muft we admit. Language is th* 

• moft 
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moft perfeft mean of propounding and imparting 
our thoughts to others. Thus verbal irifpiration, or 
infpiration by means of oral or written words, is the 
firft and moft perfeft kind. But other figns and 
fymbols may be employed inftead of words, to make 
others acquainted with our thoughts. This may be 
effected by figrtificant geftures, or pi&ures, in par- 
ticular. Thus we have a kind of infpiration, which, 
to diftinguifti it from the verbal, we may ftyle figu- 
rative or fymbblical. Farther, we may impart our 
thoughts on a certain fubjeft to another, by placing 
him in fuch circumftances, and affording him fuch 
data and means of knowledge, that by their ufe and 
application he muft neceffarily be led to the fame 
thoughts and perceptions of the fubjeft as we have, 
or as we tyould imprefs on him. As this fpecies of 
infpiration differs from the preceding ones in more 
particularly employing the mind and underftanding 
of the perfon infpired, we may term it co-operative 
infpiration. Finally, we can conceive of a commu- 
nication of thoughts by an immediate influence upoq 
the Jen/brium, and by its means upon the mind* 
whereby thoughts are excited and imparted to the 
intellect, dire&ly producing conceptions, without the 
interference of any known means. This may be 
ftykd immediate infpiration. 1 believe that thefe four 
kinds include the whole of our notion of infpiration, 
and conftitute all its primary divifions : though, by 
varioufly combining them, other kinds might be 
formed, and fome, if not all, of thefe primary divi- 
lionsr admit of being fubdivided. 
. Inftead of entering farther into thio analyfis, I will 
inquire into the end that; may be propofed by infpi- 
ration. This end muft be confined to the perfon 
infpired, or to others, or it muft extend to both. In 
the firft inftance the perfon infpired muft receive 
fome information j or inftrudtion, neceflary or ufeful 
to Jiimfelf alone. In the fecond, he will announce 

what 
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what is ufeful and necefiary to others. In the third! 
the inftru&ion imparted to him is applicable both to 
others and himfclf, and he receives it equally for 
both. If infpiration have any rational end, a fourth 
cafe is not to be conceived. In the firft cafe the 
inftruftion mud be perfectly underftood by the perfon 
infpired, otherwife be could derive no benefit fronr^ 
its being imparted to him. In the third cafe he moil 
underftand it like wife, at lead in part though it may 
not be neceffary for him to comprehend the whole of 
it, as a part may concern others alone. So far, how- 
ever, as he is interefted in it, what it announces muft 
be intelligible to himfelf. In the fecond cafe which 
we have mentioned, it is not necefiary, that he fhould 
underftand what he is to deliver. He is but the 
meflfenger, conveying inftru&ions that may be con- 
cealed from his knowledge. In this cafe, the third 
kind of infpiration, which we have termed coope- 
rative, would be inadmiffible* and the fourth, or 
immediate, would fcarcely be applicable. For the 
conceptions produced in the mind by this, which we 
muft fuppofe fubjedt to the general laws of the under- 
(landing, though excited in an extraordinary and mi- 
raculous manner, cannot pofiibly be unintelligible to 
the mind that forms them, and exprefies them by 
words: even were the words anfwering to the ideas 
imbibed or impreffed at the fame time with them, 
which would render this kind of infpiration the fame 
as. to the principal point with the firft. Both the firft 
and fecond kinds of infpiration, however, are admif- 
fible In this cafe. In the firft and third cafe any of 
the kinds of infpiration might take place, though all 
might not be equally fuitable, which would depend 
on the fubjeft of the infpiration. If we would form 
an accurate judgment of the point in queftion, we 
fhould now inquire on what occalion each kind of 
infpiration might be moft conveniently employed.' 

The 
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The fubjeft of inspiration may be either hiftorical, 
or dodtrinalj it may relate to occurrences or doc- 
trines. Occurrences may be either paft, or future; 
dofirines may be either credenda, or agenda, articles' 
of faith, or rules of conduit. Let us now confider 
what kind of infpiration would be moft adequate to 
each purpofe. To begin with paft occurrences. Of 
thefe either we had teftiinonies, accounts, and tra- 
ditions, prior to infpiration, and independent of it, 
or we had them not. If we had them not, the third 
kind of infpiration is evidently inadmiffible : for there 
would exift no data % no fources of knowledge, by the 
ufe of which the perfon infpired might be brought to 
thofe notions which were to be imparted to him. 
Neither is the fecond fuitable to the purpofe, as it 
would be inadequate to the defign of delivering a 
hiftory in chronological order, with fcrupulous ex- 
a£tnefs, and hiftoric truth ; confequently it ought not 
to be employed where this is rcquifite. In this cafe 
the firft kind is the moft convenient, though the 
fourth might indeed be employed. On the other 
hand, if oral or written accounts of fuch occurrences 
.exift, though either the firft or fourth kind might be 
ufed likewife here, yet the third appears to deferve 
the preference, for the following reafons. Firft, as 
it is fufficient to the end, which, confidering that it 
is the moft natural, whilft the others are fupernatural, 
renders it preferable to thefe: fecondly, as it will 
exercife and improve the mental faculties and under- 
ftanding, of thofe to whom hiftory is thus infpired, or 
to whom knowledge is thus imparted \ and, more 
efpecially, in the third place, as it is the moft cre- 
dible, and adequate to the end of infpiration, fo far 
as the occurrences made known are to be admitted 
as true by others. To conceive this the more clearly, 
let us fuppofe, that a writer gives a hiftory of a cer- 
tain remote period, of which we had accounts before 
him, and ftill exifting in his time, and exprefsly de- 
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clares, that his hiftory is not compiled from thoic 
accounts, but written in confequence of immediate 
infpiration from God. Now would fuch a writer be 
credited by pofterity ? Would after-ages rather rely 
on him, than believe the accounts exifting elfewhere, 
in points in which bis hiftory contradifted or deviated 
from thofe accounts ? Would not rather the pretence 
of the divine revelation and infpiration of a hiftory, 
which the narrator might have known without thefe, 
from the accounts exifting, from the teftimony of 
witneffes of the occurrences, or, from his own know- 
ledge (if he be writing the hiftory of his own time) 
and which he might have related with fufficient ac- 
curacy by the exercile of his own judgment, and the 
neceffary examination, be very improbable? Much 
more credible would the writer's narration be, did he, 
in exprefs terms, or by the aftual ufe of the accounts 
ftill extant, limit his claim of divine infpiration to 
this, that he wrote his hiftory at the command of 
God, endued with fuch faculties, and placed in fuch 
circumftances, as* to be enabled to give the molt 
accurate and true account poflible, from the fources 
that were in^exiftence. 

Should the hiftorian relate fuch circumftances and 
incidents as. could not be the fruits of his own un- 
derftanding, being fuch as a mind merely human 
could not difcover, he muft be indebted for them to 
a higher revelation. In this cafe the claim of fuch 
a revelation would not weaken his credibility, as by 
it he would be informed of circumftances, which 
his mind could not otherwife have conceived. If, 
however, he promulgate no circumftances or inci- 
dents undifcoverable 'by human inveftigation, fuch 
an immediate revelation would be unneceffary and 
improbable. As to what concerns future events, it 
muft be confidered whether they be delivered with 
accuracy, and in the ordinary form of hiftory, or 
only under general types, with fome degree of obfcu- 

rity, 
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rity> and without a precife defcription of particular 
circumftances. If the former, the fame may be faid 
as of paft occurrences of which we have no account : 
if the latter, no one of the kinds is more apt than 
the fyfobolical \ and in all cafes the immediate, with 
which the fymbolical may be united. Of do&rines, 
and rules of condudt, we muft obferve, that they 
will be either altogether arbitrary, that is not fo 
connefted with the natural or acquired knowledge of 
the perfon infpired as to be a regular confequence of 
it;, or they will not be in this fenfe arbitrary. If 
they be the former, they muft be infpired after the 
firft, fecond, or fourth manner ; and according as 
they are more or lefs precifely determined, the firft 
and fourth, or the fecond, will be moft fuitable. 
If the doftrines and precepts be fuch as might flow, 
from the previous knowledge of the infpired perfon, 
thus third kind of infpiration feems preferable, princi- 
pally for thefe reafons, that thus they would render 
the ideas of the perfon infpired more perfeft, and 
exalt his underftanding. For this purpofe dodtrines 
and their application muft be made more clear to 
him, and moral precepts more engaging, and cafier 
to pra&ife, whilft he is inftru&ed in the principles on 
which they are founded. 

Before I apply what has been faid to the holy 
fcriptures in particular, I (hall make the two follow- 
ing general remarks. In the firft place, I prefume, 
that in the infpiration of the holy fcriptures, as well 
as in all other meafures relative to religion, its foun- 
dation, fupport, and propagation, God employs na- 
tural means, or means agreeable to the ordinary 
courfe of nature, and refrains from, extraordinary, 
fupernatural, or miraculous ones, as long as the for- 
mer are fufficient to effeft the purpofes 'of God in 
religion, having recourfe to miracles only when they 
are abfolutely neceffary. It is true, that we cannot 
with certainty determine by rcafoning, a priori when 
< natural 
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natural means are fufficicnt to the pUrpofes of God; 
but analogy and compart fon may help us to fume 
conjectures, and we cannot err very widely from 
the truth in expelling God to a£t in the like man- 
ner in like inftances. My fecond remark is this, 
that, in folving the difficult problem of divine infpi- 
ration, that folutton, which leaves the feweft diffi- 
culties, perplexities, and contradictions, is to be 
preferred; rcjedttng every other, which, inftead of 
removing thofe difficulties, tends rather to make them 
inexplicable.. 

I will now examine whether the preceding theory 
of infpiration may be applied to the inspiration of 
the holy fcriptures. Let us firft confider the differ- 
ent fubjedls of the facred writings. They contain 
do6trines, prophecies, and hiftories. The doflrines 
are of fuch a nature, that we may apply to them the 
forementioned divifion. There are pofitive do&rines, 
and arbitrary precepts; not fo in themfelves, but 
with refpeft to the underftanding of man. Thus we 
may apply to thefe the foregoing consequence, that 
they were imparted to mankind by the firft and fourth 
kind of infpiration. God has made known to the 
infpired perfon, what he and others fhould do, by 
means of an oral or written inftrudtion ; and this in- 
struction was communicated fupernaturally, as no 
ordinary or natural bftru&ion would have been fuffi- 
cient to the purpofe. But again, natural means were 
as much as poffible employed, and the laws of hu- 
man reafon as little as might be deviated from. Thus 
the moft important inftrudtion mail have been com- 
municated in human guife, and in the manner of 
common information. Superior beings muft have 
appeared as men, and uttered human words, or the 
perfon infpired muft at leaft have beard a human 
voice. The moft weighty religious precepts were 
imparted to the apoftles by the Son of God in human- 
form, and in a natural manner, hi fome extraor- 
dinary 
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dinars cafes only, for which they were not prepared, 
and ia vyhich their ignorance might h^ve led them 
into .great perplexity, a fupernatural revelation waa 
communicated to ctycrru So far, however, as thsft 
truths aad precepts, rmght have followed, of them* 
(Hires from tfhek natural ?nd acquired knowledge, we 
may pre&jpe, that the >thiixl fpecies of infpirackw* was 
combined wkh thefirft. Thus from the. union of 
thefe two finds the. n>oft perfeft infpiration arofe; 
-whence we may conclude, that they were the moft 
ufual, though without exchifion of the fecond and 
fourth, Tfaofe do&riftp* and precepts which are not 
arbkra/y, kmt merely rational, as in fome of the 
P&lms for inftance, the Proverbs of Solomon, Ec- 
ckfuftes, and the .book of Job, may aptly fee referred 
to the third fpecies, and the feme may be fald of 
*bem as of hi&ory. 

Prophecies come under the fecond and fourth 
kinds of mfpiration. They are imparted by vifioa 
aod ifyflnhoiical perceptions m trances or dreams, in 
which firtufte events are roprefented as in a piAur*, 
-qt in which human voices and words are heard. 
This diftin&ion is here to be made, that, when the 
4Ubje£t of the prophecy is made known to the pro- 
phtt by external typ^s, the fecond kind takes place : 
hm when it is feen or heard by means of an im- 
tnediate influence 00 bis imagination, the fourth. 
How far this fourth kind of inspiration is more or Lefs 
natural, I fhalT not venture to determine. It is fo 
•far fupernatural, however, that one man cannot in- 
fpire another by its means, but only God hionfclf, or 
3?orhaps fame being fuperior to man, under his direc- 
tion : and inafmuch as we can form no idea of the 
operation which produces a feries of conceptions in 
the mind, not founded on its former ideas, on its 
previously acquired knowledge, or on any external 
perceptions, this kind of infpiration is not ooly 
fupernatural, but the mod wonderful of all. One 
* Vol. III. P p thing, 
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things however, I muft obferve, that it happens for 
the mod part* in all probability, if not conftantly, in 
a dream or trance. And the reafon of this feems to 
be, that the perfon infpired might have a remark- 
able ground of diftin&ion, whereby to difcriminatc 
the divine infpiration from his own thoughts and 
conceptions. This would be difficult, if not impof- 
fible, were the infpiration confounded with the chain 
of his ordinary conceptions, without any ftriking 
mark of diftindtion, and • wpre it preceded by no 
warning to point it out as extraordinary and divine. 
A mere internal admonition, that what a man is 
about to think will be by divine infpiration, feems 
fcarcely fufficient to fecure him from felf-deception, 
if the admonition be unaccompanied with decifive 
external circumftances, or if the perfon infpired be 
affured only by his natural conceptions. If fuch 
criterions fail, he cannot be certain, that the thought 
of an approaching infpiration itfelf is not his own 
natural conception, and particularly if he be accuftom- 
ed to exped infpirations from God. This remark is 
perfectly confonant to what we learn of immediate 
infpiration from the holy fcriptures. When the pro- 
phets fay : the fpirit of the Ix>rd is upon me : if we 
fuppofe it to mean, that the fpirit came over them, 
or fell upon them, it will unqueftionably fignify a (late 
of fupernatural trance. The prophets received what 
was revealed to them in vifions and drieams. When 
Paul was honoured with that high revelation, he was 
entranced, fo that he knew not whether he was in the 
body, or out of the body. Peter faw a vifion, when. 
he was inftrufted, that the diftin&ion betwixt the 
Jews and Gentiles fhoold be done away. An angel 
appeared to him in prifon, to acquaint him, that he 
Ihould go out of it free. We find, that, in every 
town upon his journey, the "fpirit informed Paul, by 
prophets, and not by an N indifcriminate infpiration, 
that affliction and bondage awaited him in Jerufalem. 

At 
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At another timq, a man flood by him in a dream, 
telling him what he was to do. Thefe, and many 
. . other examples which I could produce, feem to (hew, 
firft, that,, when an immediate infpiration took place, 
it happened in trances or dreams; fecondly, that, 
when this did not occur, the divine ioftru&ion was 
communicated by means of external appearances, 
intelligible expreffions, or other iigri§; and thirdly, 
that every immediate infpiration was accompanied 
with fuch remarkable ^nd extraordinary circumftances 
as convinced both the infpfted perfon and others of a 
fupernatural influence* 

A knowledge of paft occurrences was imparted, 
where it was poflible, by means of the third fpecies 
of infpiration. Here we may limit the divine infpi- 
ration to a particular call of God, or a requifition 
from providence to write (a call that might be com- 
municated to the hiftorian by means of the remark- 
able circumftances in which he was placed) to the 
indication of the neceffary materials, to the gift of 
requifne, attention, ability, and love of truth, and 
finally to fuch a combination of circumftances, as 
would produce a hiftory as accurate and perfect as 
the fources whence it was derived would admit, and 
fully adequate. to the purpofe for which it was -writ*, 
ten. On thefe principles, as it appears to me, fliould 
we form our judgment o£ the historical writers of 
the Old Teftament. They have compiled a true 
and accurate hiftory from the accounts and docu- 
ments which they had before thfem. They frequently 
refer to thofe more ancient accounts, as the fources 
and % vouchers of their narration. If in thefe they 
found circumftances not true, which however we 
have no reafon to prefume, they muft have recorded 
them, fuppofing them not fufliciently important to 
have prevented the defign and utility. of their hiftory. 
Excepting this cafe, then, which is not a very pro-, 
bable one, we muft allow them the fame credibility 

Pp 2 as 
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as a profane hiftorian, whofe hiftory of ancient times 
is interfperfed with improbable (lories foreign to his- 
fubjett. This would be fo far from weakening his 
authority, that it would rather be a proof of his au- 
thenticity : for it was the chara&eriftic of the earlieft 
ages to relate natural occurrences in a poetical and 
allegorical ftyle, to drefs up true hiftory in the imagery 
of fancy, and to give it an appearance of the mar- 
vellous, by which none who knew how to (trip it of 
its poetic garb were deceived* Such being the cha- 
rafteriftic of the firft ages, and the moft ancient 
records we have being written in fuch a ftyle, it was 
neceflary for the hiftorian carefully to purfue the 
fame track, and by no means divert his account of 
thofe traits, which would tend to prove his veracity 
to pofterity. 

On thefe principles, the hiftory of the New Tefta- 
ment has a great pre-eminence over that of the Old, 
in this refpeft, that its writers deliver the hiftory of 
their own times, and relate things which they faw 
with their own eyes, and heard with their own ears, 
or which they received from immediate eye or ear- 
witneffes. As they tell what they heard from the 
word of life, what they had feen with their eyes, and 
what they had felt with their Tiands, or as they bad 
received it from thofe who faw all from the begin- 
ning, and were minifters of the word, and as they 
relate every thing from the commencement, they 
have a claim to the confidence of their readers : and 
when they advance this, they appear by the ftyle of 
their hiftory, to lay claim only to human credibility, 
though to the higheft degree of it. If to this we 
add what has been faid of that fpecies of infpiration, 
according to which they wrote, their hiftory will not 
want any of that divine authority that can be attri- 
buted to the teftimony of an hiftorian, who, as I 
(hall hereafter fhew, muft alio retain credibility as a 
man. It will diminifh the general authority of their 

* . hiftory 
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faiftory as little as its utility, let a man decide as he 
will, whether they could be or a&ually were ex- 
empted from all trifling inaccuracies, or defedt of 
memory, in point of time or other unimportant con- 
comitant circumftances ; or, which is far more pro- 
bable, in the extraordinary circumftances in which 
they were placed, and with their fcrupulous exa&i- 
tude, permitted tbemfelves to leave gaps, where 
they knew not feme incident with certainty. We 
have at leaft no fufficient rcafon to fuppofe them 
liable to fuch faults: and the few apparent contra- 
diftions in their accounts may proceed from our 
ignorance of many particular circumftances, from 
thefr thorough coovi&ioo of the truth of their 
hiftory, and the negleft of relating events after a 
regular plan concerted amongft tbemfclves thence 
arifing, and from the various fnuatioris and points 
of view from which they faw particular occurrences. 
Their deviation from chronological order may be 
defended from the confideration, that it is by no 
means an indifpenfable duty of an hiftorian to relate 
events ftriclly in the order of time, that the facred 
writers never profcfied to do this, and that their 
writings are not deficient in order, as they have 
obferved that of place, or of fimilar and corre- 
fpondenc incidents. This mode of justifying them 
feems to me at leaft far preferable to that of fuppo- 
flag, that they ha?e aft u ally followed a ftrift chro- 
nological order, and that the fame occurrence hap- 
pened more than onee, which is highly improbable. 

. Thofe dodrines and precepts which they t were 
capable of deducing from the truths which were 
known or communicated to them, by the natural 
powers of their underftanding, feem not to have re- 
quired an immediate infpiration. Such an infpira- 
tion would have been of no advantage, and would 
have converted the facred writers into fpeaking- 
trumpets, which utter juft as many words as are put 
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into them, and no more, or amanuenfes, writing 
only what is di&ated to them, Bcfides what I have 
already faid on this fubjeft, the following reafons 
fecm to prove the rcverfe of this fuppofition. 

In the firft place, it is apparent from their wri- 
tings, that what they deliver has been revolved in 
their own minds. They argue and conclude, they 
lay down principles and confequences, and thence 
frame new indu&ions. Had they a particular and 
immediate revelation of what they thus prove, all 
this would be in fome refpe&s unneceffary, in others 
improper. In that cafe, the Lord /aid it> would have 
been the only valid argument, and a convincing one 
to thofe who admitted their divine infpiration. This 
argument would have been equally valid for the 
fundamental truths of their fyftem, and for the mi- 
nuter branches arifing from their developement. 
We may require a man to believe us on our words 
(and who might with more propriety require thus to 
be believed than the apoftles, were they immediately 
infpired in every thing they wrote ?) and fo far as we 
have a right to require this we need not enter into 
any proof of the matter to be believed. What we 
have to prove, perhaps, is our title to fuch a belief. 
Nay, it may fometimes be injurious to a good cauie, 
to permit ourfelves to enter into an unneceffary de- 
monftration, as when the proof is in itfelf difficult, 
and our arguments are not fufficiently clear and 
perfuafive to thofe whom we would convince. In 
fuch a cafe, havjng waved our greateft advantage, 
and appealed to the weight of our arguments, and 
the judgment of thofe whom we would convince, we 
could -no longer lay claim to being believed op our 
aflertion, but would have unneceffarily fubmitted 
ourfelves to the decifion of people who were not, 
perhaps, proper judges of the queftion. If we do 
not fucceed in fatisfying them with our arguments, 
we have given them a right to rejed our aflertion. 

Let 
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Let any one 'determine, whether tfiis is not the cafe 
with the apoftle Paul, who frequently, confirms, what 
he might have placed beyond a doubt by a mere 
appeal to that immediate infpiration from which he. 
fpoke, by a long feries of arguments from revealed 
truths, invites his readers themfelves* for their con- 
viction, to examine the relation of what he advances 
to the word of God, and leaves it to a difficult de- 
monftration (but tbeje are things not eafy to be under* 
flood) to decide, whether it fhould be admitted, or 
rejedted. His arguments are in themfelves, it is 
true, neither equivocal nor indecifive, but they might 
jeafily be fo to thofe whom the apoftle would con- 
vince. At all events, Iiowever, this prolixity of ar- 
gumentation vas unnecefTary, And a far more difficult 
mode of convincing, than an appeal to immediate 
infpiration, which might have beep more eafily 
proved, had the apoftle been in reality immediately 
infpired in every thing he wrote. 

As what 1 have hitherto faid againlt the immediate 
infpiration of the apoftolic writers, when they do not 
lay, claim to a particular revelation, holds more 
efpecially with regard to St. Paul, and his epiftles, 
I may be permitted fome remarks relative to that 
apoftle. Peter fays of him, that in his letters are 
things difficult to be underftood. But we could 
fcarcely allow this, were the words he utters put into 
his mouth by the fpirit of God. In fuch a cafe we 
might prefume, that perfpicuity would have been 
preferred , to an obfeure ftyle. , If it be faid: the 
holy fpirit diftated in the ftyle in which Paul him- 
felf would have written; fuch a dictation appears 
altogether unnecefTary, as it would not contribute to 
the elucidation of the learned apoftle's ideas, or to 
placing them in a clearer order. Befides, Peter fays 
further, that Paul wrote according to the wifdqrh . 
given to him. What ufe would he have made of 
this wifdom, had he written as a mere amanuenfis I 
P p 4 What 
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.Wb*t were the advantages of his learning, a&d pro- 
found fcience* if his tongue or hand alone had been 
employed in the delivery of divine truths, and not 
his utiderftanding ? This expreffion * feems to me to 
accord with what I have faid of the infpi ration of 
dodlrines. Befides their own flock of knowledge 
and wifdom, acquired by natural means, the apoftlcs 
had received the neccffary illumination and instruc- 
tion, either by the firft or fourth kind of infpiration, 
and, when they taught, were left to this, wifdom as 
a true and competent guide, by means o^ which 
they more amply unfolded' the revealed inftrudlion, 
affimilated in their minds with their own knowledge, 
applied it to particular cafes, and placed it in the 
proper order and connexion. The other apoftles 
received their inftru&ions immediately from Chrift ; 
and where this inftru&ion was infufficient, the want 
was fupplied by occafionai revelation. It does not 
appear probable to me, that they were immediately 
indebted to the gift of the Holy Ghoft, which they 
received , at the feaft of Pentecoft, for the gofpel 
truths which they preached. Neceffary as this ex- 
traordinary gift was in every point of view, that they 
might bear teftimony of Jefus with fuccefs, I can- 
not perfuade myfelf, that it cbnfifted in a conftant 
and uninterrupted infpiration of thofe truths. This 
gift could not render particular infpirations untie- 
ceffary, for they themfelves communicated the Holy 
Ghoft to others, who did not thereby become in- 
fpired, and were far from being exalted to that high 
degree of illumination which the apoftles attained. 
Finally, Jefus himfelf declares, that the office of the 
Holy Ghoft was to recal to their minds the remem- 
brance of what he had faid to thetil, fome parts of 
which they had not comprehended, and others for- 
gotten, thus to lead them in- the way of truth, and 
render thd inftru&lons they had received from hiva 
' ufeful and profitable.— But how does this affeft the 
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ap6ftle Fatal ? He was hot fortufr^TWM^i 
taught by Jefus during his abode 
eonfequently muft have received his 
infpiration, as he at different times exprefsly de- 
clares, for ihftance, i Cor. ii. No doubt he had 
learnt many things from the other apoftles, with 
whom he had a&ually concerted concerning the 
truth, as he afferts Gal. ii. 2. As, in the remark- 
able inftance firft mentioned, he declares himfelf to 
have been immediately inftrafted by Jefus, it thence 
appears probable, that all he had learnt was not ac- 
quired in this manner. How th* fum of the chrif- 
tian do&rines was revealed to the apoftle Paul is not 
eafy to determine: were I permitted a conje£h*re, 
I Would fay, that the grand outline of chriftifanity 
was imparted to him in a revelation or vifion, in 
which Chrift, his office, fuffcrings, and death were 
reprefented to him as the antitypes of the high prieft 
and facrificis of the Levitical law. With this he 
might have been excited to a diligent comparifon of 
the types with their antitypes. This will explain to 
us why he employs this companion more frequently 
than an^ other apoftle, if he be not the only one who 
does it, explains chriftianity from the religious wor- 
(hip of the Jews, and reprefents it as the antitype 
or fulfilling of the Mofaical difpenfation. 

Secondly; The apoftles do not pretend to an im- 
mediate mfpiration of' all their words, when they 
taught orally or by writing. Paul frequently fpeaks 
with a kind of doubtfulnefs, and inconclufive cir- 
cumfpeftion, when he determines cafes of conference, 
and gives precepts to certain perfons, and under 
certain circumftances. And not without reafon. % For 
when he unfolds the grand principles and precepts of 
chriftianity revealed to him, and applies them to 
particular cafes, his certainty, that a dodrine or 
precept is a do&rine or. commandment of the Lord, 
muft be lefs in proportion as it is more remote from. 
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thofe Jirijt principles, and conne&ed with them, by a 
greater number of intermediate ideas. Hence ic was, 
that fomejimeS he would not venture to give what 
•he fays for any* thing more than his own private 
opinion, and, which appears to me very important, 
makes a diftin&ion between it and the command- 
ments of God. Not I, fays he, but the Lord: I 
and not the Lord- 1 Cor, vii. 10. 12. Were he 
merely a writer who fet down what another thought, 
fuch expreffions, allege what you will to render them 
confident with immediate mfpiration, would be mod 
improper and abfurd. 

Thirdly j The otcafionally interfperfing the pre- 
cepts of chriftianity with perfonal and domeftic cir- 
cumftances, not immediately connected with them, 
feems to prove, that on thefe occafions the pens of 
the apoftles were not guided by the fpirit of God. 
Such are the falutations, profefiions of friendfhip, 
advice to Timothy refpe&ing diet, the mentioning of 
a cloak and books, and the whole, though excellent, 
Epiftle to Philemon, It may be (aid, that the men- 
tioning of thofe things might have been on many 
accounts ufeful, even fuppofing them to have been 
infpired. Not to obferve, that the pradtical inferences 
drawn from fuch paflages in oppofuion to certain 
foolifh fe&aries are in general very fuperfluous and 
frequently forced (as for inftance y when it is at- 
tempted to prove the utility of books, and the pro- 
priety of ftudy, againft thofe much to be pitied 
perfons who hold them as ufelefs and iinful, from 
the command of Paul to Timothy, to bring with 
him the books he had left at Troas) the fame would 
follow, were it admitted, that the apart le delivered 
only his own private opinion. Who could be fup- 
pofed to know better than Paul what was permitted 
to a chriftian ? Who would defire to be more devput 
and religious than that great apoftle ? 

Fourthly s 
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Fourthly; Inftcad of the whole of Chrift's dik 
cowfes, the evangel ifts frequently give us only ihort 
extracts of them,, containing, perhaps, what they 
had particularly remarked, and what they remem- . 
bered with fufficient clearnefs and certainty. Thefe 
fhort fragments often occafion fome obfcurity, as in 
the fermon on the mount, of which probably a very 
finall part indeed is prefcrved to us. If what we 
have of it be written faithfully and accurately from 
memory, we ought the lefs to regret its Ihortnefs 
and obfcurity, which, under fuch circumftances, was 
not to be avoided, as it is a proof of the care and 
fidelity of the writers, who preferred giving little with 
certainty to much with doubt, and fragments, though 
with fome obfcurity, to a conne&ed whole, made by 
fupplying the defefts of their memory from their 
own imagination. Totally different would the cafe 
be, were this difcourfe of Jefus written not from 
memory, but from immediate infpiration. Had the 
original been di&ated, we might reafonably prefume, 
that we rfhould have found it as complete and con- 
nected as could be required ; and even had it been 
neceflary, that this incerefting difcourfe fhould have 
been abridged, it would have coll the fpirit of truth, 
that infpired the writers, no greater miracle to have 
made it more intelligible, by a lefs degree of brevity 
and inaccuracy. The writers of the life of Jefus 
have done all that could be required of men left to 
their own veracity, judgment and memory, though 
the latter were exalted in the extraordinary circum- 
ftances in which they were placed. But were the 
trea/futes; of Omnifcience laid open to them, and the 
difcourfe of Jefus deferved to have been handed down 
to pofterity in a more perfeft, conne&ed, and per- 
fpicuous manner, if they have made no ufe of thofe ' 
treafures, or ufed them fo little to our fatisfa&ion, 
this forbearance appears to us fo much the more 
ftrange and incomprehenfible, as it would render that 
, " * fupernatural 
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fupernatural communication .of a nrtre ample account 
in a great meafure ufetefs and fuperfluous* If we 
fbppofc any one, after having heard a remarkable 
but very long difcourfe, to fee down the moft impor- 
tant parts that he remembered, and others, who were 
alfo prtfent, to do the fame, their performances 
would exaftiy refemble the extracts of certain dtf- 
eourfes of Jefus given us by tfce evangelifts. Two 
of them would frequently give us the fame things, in 
the very fame words, but one would often want what 
would be found in the other, and one would be on 
the whole lefs intelligible than the other, from the 
omrffion of particular circumftances, though on the 
other hand it might be in fome cafes more clear. 
Thus, they would ferve to illoftnrte each other, and 
the reader would find a compenfation for the per- 
plexities remaining, in the affurance he would thence 
receive, that the writers had not copied one another, 
and that they had not forged or falfificd the whole in 
concert. Now on the fuppofuion, that the difcourfe 
was at the fame time copied verbatim, and that thefe 
two abridgers faw this copy, re&ifying aod filling, up 
the deficiencies of their abftra&s by it, if they did 
not completely tranferibe it, we fhould find no con* 
fiderable variation between the two, fo as to occafion 
a perplexity or apparent contradi&ion. If, then, we 
find fuch, we mud prefume, either that they had 
no fuch copy, or that they did not make ufe of it. 

Still there is a particular difficulty with refpeft to 
fuch fpeeches of Jefus as were fpoken only once, 
oft occafion of fome feftival, which were not fuffi- 
ciently copious to require an abridgment, ancjt were 
too important for bis difciples to permit themfclves 
purpofely to make any alteration in them. Such are 
the -words of Jefus at the inftitution of the holy 
fbpper. Four times they are related, and always 
with fome little variation. Matthew leaves out the 
addition to ibis is my body, which is given or broken 
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fir you, and alfo the words that arc in one inftance 
twice repeated, ibis do in remembrance of me : bit be 
fays, ibis is my blood of the New Tefiament, which is 
Jhed for many (not, for you) for tbe remiffion of fins. 
Mark is ftill -fliorter ; he leaves out the words, Arirk 
all of you thereof and alfo, for the remiffion of fins. 
Luke has the addition, which is given for you ; this 
do in remembrance of me, and further, ibis cup As ibe 
New Tefiament in my blood, which . is fhei for you. 
Paul relates thefe words raoft folly. I fhaH firft 
notice the alteration that he makes in attributing 
to Jefus the words, which is broken for you, in (lead 
of, which is given for ytiu. He fays twice, in re<- 
membrance of me, which none of the others does, and 
the laft time with the important addition, as often 
as ye drink ; finally he fays, this cup is the New Tefia- 
ment in my blood, leaving out, that is Jhed for many, 
according to Matthew, and for you, according to 
Luke, for. the remiffion of fins. Thefe variations, 
additions, and omiffions, it is true, do not alter the 
fenfe of the words and inftitotion of Jefus in any 
material point : ftill they are a&ual alterations of 
one and the feme fpeech, which, as it was only oncfc 
fpoken, could not pofflbly have been fpoken *ith 
all thefe variations. We can only fuppofe one of 
the evangelifts, therefore, to have repeated the words 
ef our Redeemer with accuracy, and the others to 
have made fome alteration, omiflion, or addition: 
or probably not one of them has cited them exaftly. 
If either have done it, however, my opinion would 
be in favour of St. Paul, as he feems to lay clairn 
to a particular revelation. 

On the fuppofition, that the evangelifts wrote thefe 
words of Jefus not from memory, and according to 
their general purport, but from a particular fnfpira- 
tion, this varying relation of a fpeech, which, as 
has been obferved, was not fo prolix as to require an 
intentional abbreviation, and was fufficiently impor- 
tant 
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tant to be given at full length, is totally inexplicable. 
In the firft place', the fpirit of infpiration was the 
fpirit of wifdom and truth. Truth requires, that 
the words attributed to any one be related exa&ly as 
they were fpoken y and not other wile, particularly 
when it is fo faid. Thus /aid be % will not allow of 
any abridgment, or an expreffion of the fpeaker'* 
meaning in terms different from his own. Unques- 
tionably the fpirit of infpiration knew preciiely the 
words which Jefus fpoke, and the order in which 
they were fpoken : what then could prevent the evan- 
gelifts from writing them exaftly as they were uttered, 
if they were di&ated to them by that fpirit? It 
mud be admitted, that it was impoffible for them 
to write otherwife than as it was dictated to them : 
and why {hould the. fame fpeech be didiated by the 
fame fpirit of truth differently to each ? To fay, that 
the evangelifts were in this inftancc infpirbd by the 
fpirit of truth, Would be the fame thing as if they 
had copied the fpeech from the moft exaft protocol i 
and how (hould there be protocols of .the fame fpeech 
defignedly differing from each other ? But their va- 
riations from each other, and confequently-from an 
accurate protocol, evidently prove, that they did not 
copy from any one. Where then would have been 
the ufe of fuch infpiration, or what would it have 
availed them to have had an authentic copy before 
their eyes, if they were unable, or unwilling, to write 
after them, or to employ them in fupplying the de- 
ficiencies, or correfting the errors of their memory ? 
Is it not obvious, that the fuppofitjon of an imme- 
diate infpiration, in cafes where they have notwith- 
ftanding written as though they poffeffed it nor, 
annihilates the only valid jultification of their want 
of agreement, additions, or omiffions, and even de- 
ftroys that credit which we might give their narration, 
if they wrote from memory ? The credibility of their 
teftimony would gain nothing by this fuppofition, 

which 
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which it Would not from the circumftance of their 
variations, on the preemption, that they were not 
immediately infpired. Thefe variations prove their 
not. having written in concert* the greateft natural 
confidence in the truth of things of which they had 
no doubt, and the confequent negleft of all prudential 
and cautious obiervance of things of little moment 
to give an air of truth to their ftory. On the fcheme 
of immediate infpi ration, I do not fee how thefe could 
be brought in fupport of • their -credibility : for this 
feems to me to be the fame as if they wrote from one 
fource, and after the fame original j and all their 
claim to our belief refts on the truth and prccifion of 
the document from which they drew their teftimony. 
So far as what they fay is not from their own me* 
mory, but taken from a 'certain document, or to be 
considered as foch, the arguments for or againfr their 
veracity, derived from their particular agreement or 
variation, arc of no weighr. When I apply this to 
the writers of the life of Jefus, it appears to me, that 
the fuppofition: of an immediate infpiration in things 
which they might have related from their own tefti- 
mony, having feen and heard them, takes from them 
what conftitutes the proper credibility of a witnefs, 
which we term firiem bumanam, and leaves no other 
ground for our believing them, . than our opinion of 
an immediate infpiration, to which they are indebted 
for all they fay : confequendy all the arguments to 
be drawn from the comparifon of various teftimonies 
in fupport of their veracity fall to the ground. Thus 
th^ circumftance, that they themfelves heard or faw 
what they relate, or carefully recite them after eye or 
ear-witneffes, a circumftance on whieh they appear to 
have laid great ftrefs, tends not in the leaft to the 
• convidtion of their readers : for, if we fuppofe an 
immediate infpiration to have taken place, it was 
unneceffary for them to have had any previous know- 
ledge of what was di&atcd to them, as this one 

fource 
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foutyre of truth rendered every other fuperfluous. 
Still, if we >vould coovince an unbeliever of the 
truth of the gofpel htftory, we muft begin with prov<> 
jng the validity, care, certainty and veracity of its 
teftinaony, from an examination and companion of 
its accounts* as if we (poke of mere human wk- 
neflVs co tranfa&ions, and not as copyifts of what wis 
laid before them. It may be faid, that it is allowable 
to argue from falfe grounds, to gain opponents who 
wilt not admk the •truth.: but what would this avail, 
when, after having convinced our antagonift by faMc 
pofnions, we again rejeft thofe positions, deny the 
human credibility of the gofpel hiftorians, and, re- 
curring go immediate infpiration, require them to 
believe their jceftimony, on grounds not only different 
from the former, but which exclude them ? WoaW 
not tibofe whom we fliould eodeavour to lead to 
conviction by fuch oppofite ways be altogether con- 
founded ? And might they not fay: you have at 
length convinced me,, that all the credibility of the 
evangeiifts, who have delivered to the world ao ac- 
count of Jefus and his do&rines with fuch great care, 
circufo'fpedUon, and love of truth, arifes tram a cir- 
cumftmce to which n6 wttnefs or biftorian has any 
preiepuons. 1 might readily grant, tbat their won- 
derful agreement in the main points of their narra- 
tion, and the many other proofs of their authenticity., 
<that imprefs themfekes on the tntnd off an unpreju- 
diced, feeling, and attentive reader, indicate the 
finger of God, and the direSiota of providence, by 
which they were fele&ed as the moft capable and 
fit for the pur.pofe, endowed with fccb pre-eminent 
gifts, adequate knowledge, and ardent zeal for the 
•truth, and placed in fuch advantageous circumftan- 
<ces, that its great ends muft be attained by their, 
teftimony. This feems to me all that a reaibaab^ 
man, who thinks juftly, can require, to fetisfy hitf»- 
ftlf of their credibility: it is alfo all that we can afcribe 

to 
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to them, if we would allow them -any credit as a&ual 
witnefles. If you hold them out to me in {his light, 
I examine them, and find them worthy of being 
believed. But if, not content with this, you ftek 
farther to confirm their teftiroony, and for this well- 
meant purpofc afcribe to them an immediate infph-a- 
tion, you will deftroy all the favourable impreffions, 
that had been made on my mind, of their truth, ca- 
pability, and the like. Their qualities and charac- 
ter as witneffes become altogether infigoificant 10 me, 
when I confider them in the light of mere copyiits, 
and you make me fufpe£t the means by which you 
led me to coftvi&ion. Do you not perceive, that, 
endeavouring to augment the credibility of their 
teftimony by this afiumption, you in fa£l leffen it ? 
You thus found all the truth of their narration on the 
fingle principle, that they were infpired in the man- 
ner before^mentioncd. Admitting, that they faid 
this of themfelves as clearly and decifively as you 
afiert it of them, no reafoning on their character, 
capability, or the like, as we could judge of them 
from what they wrote (for the character of a mere 
copy i ft cannot be difcovered from what he writes) 
could allure us that they fpoke the truth, when they 
gave themfelves out for infpired, but only an im- 
mediate infallible perception of it : and thus, it feems, 
we ourfelves muft be infpired, to be certain that they 
were fo. 

Fifthly j Were the apoftles under the influence of 
an immediate infpiration, whenever the truths of 
chriftianity prefented themfelves to their minds, of 
they delivered them to others, either by fpeeeh or 
writing, it feems to me, that they could not have had 
a lively and efie&ual knowledge of them, and' thus 
could not have communicated them to others in the 
moft' forcible sad efficacious manner. The notions 
which they received and imparted were not their 
own, or the production of their mental faculties, but 

Vol. III. Q^q , infufed 
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infufed into them: hence all. the confequences de- 
duced from thofe notions, and founded on them alone, 
muft be as foreign to the apoftles, and as little to 
be afcribed to them, as the notions themfelves. Thus 
their religious opinions were no more their own, 
than the opinions of him who diftates a letter, are 
thofe of him who writes it. It would avail little to 
fay, that the apoftles were left to themfelves when 
they meditated on the do&rines of chriftianity, but 
not when they delivered them to others. For, let 
me a(k, was it not the defign of their meditation 
on thofe truths, that they (hould be faved, and of 
their delivery of them, that others {hould be fo? 
If, then, their own refleftion, exclufivc of all im- 
mediate infpiration, were fufficient to effeft their own 
falvation (and if it were infufficient, none of their 
chriftian . notions, virtues, atid works, or any thing 
moral in them, was proper to themfelves) had they 
been left to themfelves in the delivery of them, V 
they would have exprefled their thoughts in the 
manner in which they were prefent to their minds, 
it would have been, fufficient to the falvation of 
others, • All that was neceffary for them, as teachers, 
to make others wife to falvation, was the gift of 
expreffing what they thought with order, aptneis, 
and perfpicuity : which gift was imparted to them 
once for all, and appertained to that wififom with 
which they were endued. Befides, a man eafily cx# 
preffes with perfpicuity what he clearly conceives. 

Let us alfo farther confider, that the apoftolical 
writings do not contain do&rines merely fpeculative, 
and dry theories, but pra&ical truths, which the »- 
cred writers themfelves felt, and which were by them 
made fruitful : they fpoke from the fulnefs of a heart 
moved and fartftified by the do&rines they delivered. 
All they preach is practical, and every , where ftcwsj 
that their notions were conformable to the fp^ lt ° 
chriftianity. That which thus comes from the heart 
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muft go to the heart, and theij; readers and hearers 
muft have caught that noble fire, which,, iffuing from 
their breads animated their words,; but this would 
not happen, unlefs they fuppofed, that the percep- 
tions, opinions, and affeftions cxprefied by -jfrc 
apoftles were their own, originating from their own 
frame of mind and difpotition, and flowing from their 
own hearts. This impreflSon, however, would be 
at once enfeebled or annihilated, were it believed, or 
merely conje&ured, that they were not left to their 
own hearts, but wrote under the guidance of fome 
foreign influence. A reader of the apoftolical wri- 
tings,' who believes the immediate infpiration of every 
word and thought, and, as will naturally be the cafe, 
does not forget this as he reads, will think, perhaps, 
fomewhat in the following manner of the paflage 
where Paul praifes charity, 1 Cor. xiii. How ex- 
cellent thofe thoughts ! How exalted, how affedt- 
ing, the apoftle*s defcription of charity ! How 
forcibly is its fupereminence exprcfled ! How muft 
the heart of him who fo valued it, and painted it in 
lb mafterly a manner, have been warmed and pene- 
trated by it ! But what proof have I, that the 
apoftle actually felc what flowed from his pen, and 
that he did not praife virtue with the lips of Balaam ? 
The opinions, ideas, and words, which I read, are 
not his, but he was infpired fo to write, even though 
he thought differently. I learn from this only what 
be, and what I, ought to think and conceive: but 
his words by no means convince me, that his heart 
was actually fo charitable, and his character actually 
fo virtuous, or even that it is poflible for man to 
attain fuch exalted notions. Probably, when he wrote 
this, he was only as founding brafs, or as a tinkling 
cymbal* 

On the fuppofition, that every word is immediately 
infpired, I know not what could be faid to counter- 
vail thefe reflexions, and to give the do&rines of the 
Q^q a apoftle 
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apoftlc due weight and influence. Were we to fay, 
the fpirit of infpiration fo adapted itfelf to the adual 
ideas and opinions of the facred writer, as co ijifpirc 
him with no others but thofe which he really felt and 
thought, only perhaps giving them the mod fuit- 
able exprcflions ; it might be anfwered : where then 
was the ncceflity of his being infpired, to fay what 
he might have faid without infpiration, and which, 
if his feelings and notions Were true and juft, he 
mud have expreffcd truly in the fimple, artlefs lan- 
guage of the heart ? This infpiration which you 
fuppofc, was unnecessary* of no ufe, and gives the 
whole a difadvantageous afpeft. It « was ufelefs, 
fince to be convinced that what he recommends is 
true, godly, and chriftian, I need oaly perceive its 
perfeft confonance to the doftrincs ana precepts of 
Chrift, without its being neceflfary to fuppofc that 
it was divinely infpired for my farther conviction. 
To be affured, however, that it is poffible for me 
to attain fuch exalted notions, and to be inftigated 
to endeavour after fuch virtue, it is of much impor- 
tance to me to know how much of this virtue Paul 
himfelf poflefied ; of which nothing can fo well and 
fully convince me as his own expreflions. 

If it be admitted, then, that the difcourfes of the 
apoftles have gained in perfpicuity, precifion, and 
certainty, by an immediate infpiration throughout, 
they muft on the other hand have loft with refpeft 
to their power of moving and edifying. The lofs is 
certain $ but that they have gained may be difputed. 
For the meflengers of God have ever fpoken a lan- 
guage exhibiting all thofe faults and unavoidable 
imperfections which human language cannot be 
without, if it be intelligible, inftrudtive, and efficient. 
It is faid, that a greater degree of certainty arifes 
from the belief, that every word comes immediately 
from God. But might we not have a fufficicnt de- 
gree of certainty, without fuppofing an immediate 

infpiration 
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infpiration of every thing they wrote ? If we con- 
ceive, that the facred writers had the requifite fince- 
rity and abilities to bear teftimony of Jefus and his 
do&rines, and that as often as they lay claim to a 
divine revelation> or inftru&ion from Chrift, they 
a&ually received this revelation or inftru&ion, and 
have delivered it faithfully and accurately, 1 know, 
not what more a reafonable man can require to edify 
by their writings, and to be convinced, that he 
aftually reads divine truths* Should any doubts re- 
main of their having properly applied the divine 
revelations and inftru&ions, with which they were 
honoured, and of their having deduced juft confe- 
quences from them, unmixed with any falfe notions, 
let us only do what they themfelves require of their 
readers and hearers : let us prove their writings by 
the teft of the divine truths which they have deli- 
vered. Let us examine whether their conceptions of 
the doftrines of chrjftianity agree with the word of 
the Lord, and with the revelations to which they 
appeal Let us inqyire. whether they. adhere to the 
divine truth in their explanations and developemept 
of it, and whether their confequences be really valid, 
and Reducible from it. If we find this, and no one 
has hitherto proved the contrary, we fhould be unrea- 
fonabLe and unjuft not to be farisfied with the degree 
and kind of divine, infpiration here admitted. Let 
us duly confider, that, were the facred writers per- 
fe&ly fincere and faithful in what they deliver, their 
writings muft have a fufficicnt degree of credibility 
for every man, fince they were placed by God ii* 
circumftances fo extraordinarily favourable, that they 
could and muft teach the truths of the gofpel with 
fufficient perfc&km. Thus their integrity, and love 
of truth* are the grand points on which the credit to 
be given to their do&rines depends. Were they fin- 
cere, we may be certain, without fuppofihg all their 
words to. have been immediately infpired, that their 

Q^q 3 writings 
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writings difplay the true fpirit of chriftianity and 
revelation. If, however, they were wanting in love 
of truth and integrity, or we be not fully affured 
they were not, our belief of an immediate infpiration 
cannot fatisfy or confirm us : for this belief muft be 
founded on their own aflertion and teftimon^ which, 
if we cloubt their truth and fincerity, can be of no 
weight. Hence we fee how important and indifpen- 
fable integrity and a love of truth, which, with the 
neceflary abilities, conftityte what we term fidem bu- 
manam, are for a facred writer, whether of hiftory, 
dudrines, or precepts, if he would a&ually obtain 
our truft and confidence. 



PROP. XXVIII. p. 14a. 

On Miracles. 

Miracles conftitute an important objeft of in- 
quiry, both to the defenders and opponents of the 
chriftian revelation. In modern times, more efpe- 
cially, their nature and demonftrability have been 
carefully inveftigated, and endeavours have been ufed 
to fupport them againft the obje&ions of fceptics and 
unbelievers. Much, however, as has been written 
on both fides of the queftion, what our author has 
advanced in his XXVIIlth propofition, in explana- 
tion arid defence of miracles, feems to me perfe&ly 
juft, arid in fome meafure new. His ideas on the 
fubje£t he has given, as ufual, with brevity. I am 
perfuaded, therefore, that a more ample develope- 
ment of them will not be without ufe. 

In the firft place it may be alked; are miracles 
fo far fupernatural as to be actually repugnant to the 
nature of things, and true and proper exceptions to 
the general plan of God, according to which he 
governs the world, and effe&s his purpofes in it; 

or 
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or are they fupernatural only fir far as, from our 
knowledge and views of the nature of things, their 
powers, and laws of aftipn, they appear to us to be 
deviations from the general fcheme of providence, 
and contradi&ory to nature ? A thorough examina- 
tion of thjp queftion will, I believe, throw great light 
on the fubjedt of miracles. 

The firft notion of a miracle that ftrikes our minds 
is, that it is an extraordinary and unufual occurrence, 
deviating from general experience. This we may 
admit, at lcaft as a definition of the term. But if 
we bring miracles in proof of a divine million, or 
* more immediate revelation, the queftion is, whether 
miracles, confidered as merely extraordinary and un- 
ufual. occurrences, be fufficient to ftamp credit on 
a meffenger afiertad to be from God, or it be necef- 
fary, to the full convi&ion of thofe to whom he is 
fent, that they difcover in his works a power far 
beyond that of nature. They who confine the idea 
of a miracle merely to the unufual add extraordi- 
nary, to require nothing more to the demonftra- 
bility of miracles, maintain that the circumftance 
of a very unufual occurrence, brought as a proof of a 
divine million, effe&ed at the nod and command of 
the divine meffenger, exadtly at the time, and under 
' fuch circumftances that it cannot be attributed to the 
apparently producing caufe, is a fufficient demonftra- 
tion, that the Lord of nature declares himfelf thereby. 
This notion of miracles fets afide the objeftion made 
by many to the immediate interpofition of God, that, 
if they be not contradidtions to the general fcheme of 
providence, they muft be confidered as alterations 
and improvements in it. And thefe would more 
eafily reconcile themfelves to miracles, were they 
confidered merely as extraordinary eflfedts, produced 
in ways hidden from us though natural, and by in- 
fcrutable means, but fo wifely ordered by provi- 
dence, as to confirm our belief in new inftrudtions 
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from God, in an unequivocal manner* Bonnet, in 
his phiiofophical inquiry into the arguments for 
chriftianiry, has lately confidered miracles in this 
light. According to him, they are occurrences 
which were included in the cftablifhed principles of 
nature, or founded On the adtive pow^p of the 
world, but fo conftituted as in appearance not to 
arife from.the ufual order of things. This is, in his 
opinion, clear and evident, when they are not fo re- 
lated to the apparent means employed to produce 
them, that we may deem thofe means their real 
effe&ive caufes. If fight be givert to one born blind, 
by touching his eyes, and commanding him to fee ; 
if a' dead body, that has lain fome days in the grave, 
and has already begun to corrupt, be reftored to life, 
after a prayer to God, and the words, 1 fay unto 
thee, arife : a miracle performed under fuch circum- 
fiances is a decifive declaration of the Lord of na- 
ture in behalf of him who performs it. I cannot 
perceive, that this explanation leflens the demonftra- 
biltty of miracles. So far as the effedt is no way 
connefted wijh the powers and means employed in 
producing it, or proportionate to them, and prefup- 
pofes a fecret artful capacity in the fcheme of the 
world, which can be employed or perceived by no 
one but the Creator and Ruler of the whole, the 
miracle is a proof of the hand of God, and parti- 
cularly a valid credential for the performer, when he 
exprefsly announces himfelf as a meflenger from God, 
performs the miracle itfelf in confirmation of the 
truth of his embaffy and dodtrines, and calls upon 
God in prayer to grant him the neceffary power. 

What Hartley advances as conje&ural agrees, for 
the moft part, with this notion of miracles. Amongft 
the inftrumental powers by which miracles may be 
produced he reckons fuperior fpirits, and influences 
from above, confidering the whole fpiritual world in 
fuch a connection, that one pare is an inftrument to 
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the perfe&ion of the reft, and that higher beings 
employ their greater and more extenfive faculties, 
to the divine purpofes of promoting the happinefs 
of the lower orders. .This view of the fubjeft feems 
perfeftly confonanc to the notions held out to us in 
the fcriptures. According to it, miracles are but 
relatively fupernatural, and not true and proper ex- 
ceptions to the general fcheme of God, according 
to which he governs the world, and cffe&s his pur* 
pofes in it. Thus it will be unneceffary* for us to 
confider them as immediate ads of that omnipotence, 
to which God, if we may be permitted to fpeak of 
him' in fuch human terms, muft neceflarily have re- 
courfe, were there, in his grand fcheme of provi-. 
dence and government of the world, no natural 
fecondary caufes, that could be employed to effedt 
the purpofes intended by thofe miracles. We may 
fay, then, with Bonnet, that God has pre-ordained 
every thing by one fole aft of his will, that there is 
only one fingle miracle, which comprizes the im- 
meafurabie feries of things that we term ufual and 
wdinary, and the much fmaller number of thofe 
that we ftyle extraordinary, and that this incompre- 
henfible miracle is the creation. 

Which ever of thfc given explanations of miracles, 
that exclude from the idea of them the immediate 
interposition of God, be admitted, it appears to me, 
that the ground for the demonftrability of miracles, 
confidered as immediate efFefts of God's omnipo- 
tence, ufually derived from the moral attributes of 
God, lofel nothing of its force. God, fomc will fay, 
would, in a great meaiure, renounce the privilege of 
being the moral' governor of the world, and render 
it impoffible for him ever to give mankind a more 
immediate inftrudtion, or an extraordinary illumina- 
tion of the mind, if he permitted, in behalf of an 
impoftor, and for the confirmation of lies, effedts fo 
unufual, and contrary to the common courfe of 
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things, that the human underftanding could not 
afcribe them to their proximate caufes, nor to any 
means it could difcover, but muft refer them to an 
invifible power and infcrutable wifdom. In that 
cafe, the fole criterion* by which men could diftin- 
guifh the divine nature of fuch appearances would be 
fufpicious, nay totally inconclufive. We can as lit- 
tle determine, from our own experience, and the 
teftimony of our ienfes, whether miracles adduced in 
fupport of a divine mi (lion be, befidcs what is above- 
mentioned, the immediate aft of God, or not, as 
we can folve the queftion, whether there be any 
truly natural powers ; for inftance, whether gravita- 
v tion be properly a power of God, or a power of na- 
ture, or whether the occurrences which we term 



* When I fpeak of .miracles as the only certain criterion of an 
immediate revelation from God, 1 confider them as including 
prophecies. For that a man mould truly and clearly foretel fu- 
tare events, dependent on unknown circumftances, and deducible 
from the exifting fources of information by no human fcience or 
cunning, is not lefs a miracle, than any other occurrence that 
departs from the ordinary courfe of nature. The Jewifli Rabbies 
diftitiguim the promulgation of the law, on which they ground 
the divine authority of their revelation, from miracles, which, in 
their opinion, are no fufficient proofs 4>f a miflion from God. 
But this dulindion is frivolous and unfounded. The public deli- 
very of their law proves the divine authority of Moles and his 
mandates, only if confidered as a miracle. That this miracle 
happened publicly was an accidental circumftance, by no means 
altering or deftroying its extraordinary and miraculous nature. 
If it were not a true miracle, it was no more than a mere hu- 
man performance, and probably a well-intended impofture of the 
law-giver, who was defirous of giving his code the ftamp of 
divine authority. With equal reafon, it feems to me, might 
we chriftians fay, that we ground not the divinity of our religion 
on miracles, but on the refurrection of Jefus; as this, if fufficiently 
proved, renders the allegation of all other miracles in defence of 
chriitianity in a certain degree fuperfluous. But to this it may ^ 
be objected : if the refurreclion be not a miracle, it proves no- " 
thing. The fame anfwer may be made to the Jews : what the 
promulgation of their law proves, it muft prove as a miracle ; 
ajid if it be no miracle, it proves nothing, 
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natural be not on every occafion immediate cffefts 
of God's power. Experience gives us no information 
whether God a& mediately, or immediately, either in 
miraculous or ordinary cafes. All that experience 
and obfervation tells us is, whether the occurrence 
which we fee be fimilar to other experiences and 
analogies or not ; and all our reafoning, which is ne- 
ver certain or fecure, in judging of the powers of 
nature, when it overfteps the bounds of experience 
and obfervation, is equally unable to inform us what 
thole powers are capable of performing, in new 
combinations, and by fecret properties. Thus it ap- 
pears, we muft adhere to thefe indeterminate cha- 
ra&eriftics of miracles, that they are unufual and * 
extraordinary; that the phyfical caufes and means in 
the performer's power, and which he employs, are 
not adequate to the effect ; and that they are dis- 
played exprefsly in confirmation of a divine miflion, 
and to enforce fuch dodrines and precepts as are 
worthy of God, according to our rational ideas of 
him and his attributes ; confident with the relation 
in which he (lands to his intelligent creatures, as 
their Creator, Governor, and Father $ adequate to 
the wants, wifhes, and expeftations of thofe crea- 
tures, and indifpenfable to their attaining the fum- 
mit of their happinefs. Still more certain will thefe 
diftinguifhing marks of the divine origin of a fyftem 
be, if it be demonftrable, that the precepts given 
to men in a miraculous manner are not only of the 
utmoft importance to their happinefs and virtue, but 
fuch as without this inftrudion they could never have 
difcovered, or at leaft not fo fpeedily, univerfally, 
and 'with fufficient certainty and perfedtion. As fuch 
a divine miracle fhould be ftrikingly diftinguifhable 
from illufions, and tricks of legerdemain, I would 
confider it as a neceffary charafteriftic, in this point 
of view, that the miracle be in itfelf important, par- 
ticularly as to its good effe&s, and alfo firm and 
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lading. The juggler can perform things by dexterity 
and flight, of hand, which will aftonifh beholders, 
efpccially of the ignorant multitude. Even the atten- 
tive obferver, however well acquainted with the 
works of nature, is not always able to difcover the 
fecret. But thefe performances of art produce only 
an empty fpeftacle, and an objedt of furprife, never 
any ufeful or durable effedt ; whence we may fufpcft 
them of deceit, though we cannot dete& the artifice. 
The miracle* which the fcriptures record of Jefus 
and his apoftles are not liable to this fufpicion, as 
they were directed to good ends, and produced lad- 
ing effe&s. When a blind man was reftored to fight 
by fuch a miracle, it was not for a moment, but 
for his whole life. I make no obje&ion to thofe 
who,, amongft the chara&eriftics of a divine mira- 
cle>> reckon a certain external feemlinefs, dtcorum Dei, 
whence it muft have (bme worth, dignity, and im- 
portance, diftinguiihing it from the puerile and fct- 
tifh miracles, feigned by the legends of fuperftition 
in the dark ages. The miracles related in the fcrip- 
tures have all this value and decorum, and, a very 
few excepted, are not expofed to the fmalleft fhadow 
of obje&ion on this head. Finally, it feems, that 
miracles fliould be employed very ieldom, and only 
when indifpenfably neceflfary to the attainment of 
the end propofcd. By frequent repetition, particu- 
larly as they were durable, they would lofe their aim, 
and in a great meafure, if not wholly, fail of produ- 
cing con v id ion. They fhould prove to us, that the 
Lord of nature fpeaks : but this they would do 
chiefly from being extraordinary and unufual occur- 
rences, ceafing to do it if they were frequent, and 
the miraculous ceconomy continual If we fuppofe 
the frequently repeated miracles to happen in a 
certain order difcoverable by the human onder- 
flanding, we muft compare them with fuch natural 
phenomena as r we cannot yet explain from their 
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analogy and agreement with our other experiences 
and observations : but we (hould by no means be 
juftified in relinquiftiing the hope, that we (hould 
fome time or other be able to do this, or that they 
might be reckoned in the courfe of nature by future 
inquirers, after more experiments and obfervations. 
If, however, they happened frequently, but fo irre- 
gularly as to be reducible to no order, they would 
probably not enlighten, but perplex our underftand- 
ing. We (hould then be unable to determine what 
was natural, and fupernatural, or unnatural : for our 
judgment in this refpedt is ultimately founded on ex- 
perience. We can neither difcover a priori the ac- 
tions of bodies, nor the laws by which they a&. 
Were there not an univerfal uninterrupted uniformity 
in thefe actions and their laws, but fometimes one 
a&ion, at others its oppofite, took place under the 
fame circumftances ; and if, having deduced a certain 
law of a6Hon from a number of cafes, we found this 
law did not apply to many cafes perfe&ly refembling 
them j our prefump'ion of a confequence (imilar to 
thofe of our former obfervations would be highly 
uncertain. Whatever were our forefight, we muft 
ever remain doubtful, whether what we had conceived 
to be a law of nature a&ually took place, or whether 
it were a law of nature, or not. Let us fuppofe, that 
the menace affixed to fome unlawful marriages in the 
Mofaic difpenfation, they /ball die without children, is 
fo to be underftood, that the fruitfulnefs of unlawful 
marriages would be prevented by a conftant mira- 
cle ; in this cafe we could not diftinguifli the natural 
from the miraculous, and (hould be led to conjedture, 
that, probably, the/ caufe of this conftant unfruitful- 
fiefs depended on phyfical principles unknown to us. 
Were the miraculous cures which the people attribute 
to fympathy, and fo confidently expedt in fevers ? 
wounds, and other maladies, placed beyond a doubt, 
and fully proved to a natural philofopher by incon- 
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teftible experience, his former theory of the powers* 
laws, and aftions of nature, muft affuredly appear 
to him, fufpicious, imperfedt, and defe&ive. He 
would unqueftionably enlarge his limited ideas of 
them, and confefs, that many things were poffibJe 
in nature, which he hitherto had not fuppofed, or 
had deemed abfurd and impoffible. Numerous and 
continued miracles would place us all in a Hipilar 
fituation : not only would our underftanding be per- 
plexed; and our knowledge rendered uncertain there- 
by, but they would have a moft pernicious influence. 
on our conduft and adtivity. Deprived of analogy, 
the guide of our lives, we fhould have no prepon- 
derating probability, that like effc&s would follow 
like labours and exertions ; whence we fhould have 
no ground or rule of conduft, and be deterred from 
all adtion, or rafhly yield to every fantaftic hope, or 
romantic fcheme. The extreme rarity of miracles 
feems to me proper, beneficial, and neceflary, for 
another reafon. They fhould be nothing but the feal 
which God fets on his inftrudions to mankind, as 
the ftamp of their authenticity. Did they abound, 
they would too ftrongly excite the curiofity of the 
many, draw their chief attention, which fhould be 
occupied in examining and meditating on the truth 
to be believed, too much to the figns, and produce 
an inordinate defire of miracles, inimical to the 
reception of truth. Befides, men would leave the 
proper demonltrations of truth out of the queftion, 
and not feek to difcover its connexion, but,' accus- 
tomed to thefe extraneous proofs, would require a 
particular miracle for every precept. How much 
true earned meditation on religion would be hindered, 
and fenfuality and fuperftition promoted thereby, 
muft be obvious to every one. Were miracles fo 
multiplied, revealed religion would probably become 
a kind of diplomatic ftudy to the greater part of 
mankind, and the fubftancc of it would remain unin- 
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vcftigated and unapplied. For as the diplomatift 
chiefly employs himfelf in examining marks, feals, 
and the like, thinking chriftians would give them- 
felves up coo much xo the examination of the feals of 
their religion, at the expence of more ufeful and 
important occupations. I would compare miracles, 
therefore, with Herculean remedies, as they are called, 
in medicine, which properly timed, and in cafes of 
extreme neceffity, produce the moft falutary effefts, 
but ufed frequently, and without occafion, are' highly 
dangerous and deftru&ive. 

If .what has been advanced be juft, the objc&ion 
to religious miracles (and we find no reasonable 
grounds for the admifliori of any others) that they are 
contradiftory to the laws of nature, and prefume an 
alteration in the decrees of God, is wholly inflgnifi- 
cant and unfounded. But it feems to me, that this 
objection may be removed, even if thjc preceding 
explanation be not admitted. 

To another obje&ion, which the celebrated Hume 
has made againft miracles, or rather againft their 
adequacy to eftablifh the authority of any thing 
announced, our author, in my opinion, has * given 
an anfwer the mod valid and weighty hitherto adduced 
againft his manifeft fophifms. Hume maintains, that, 
if miracles be contradidtory to the general courfc of 
things, confirmed to us as fteadfaft and unalterable 
by the univerfal experience of all mankind, and all 
our notions and cpnclufions refpedting aftual occur- 
rences muft be grounded on this univerfal experience, 
no human teftimony can be fufficient to convince us, 
that this general courfe of nature has been interrupted 
in any particular inftance. For human accounts and 
teftimonies are not confirmed* as true and certain by 
any fuch conftant experience: on the contrary, ex- 
perience teaches us, that men, prone to belief in the 
marvellous, particularly in matters of religion, lie 
and deceive themfelves. He admits only a fingle 
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inftancc in which a miracle can be fufficiently con- 
firmed, u No teftimony is fufficient to eftabliih a 
miracle, unlefs the tcftimony *be of fuch a kind, that 
its falfthood would be more miraculous, than the 
fa&, which it endeavours to eftabliih : and even io 
that cafe, there is a mutual deftru&ion of arguments, 
and the fuperior only gives us an affurance futtabte 
to that degree of force, which remains, after deduc- 
ing the inferior/' 

This, with fome limitation, might be granted 
him, without, perhaps, detra&ing from the credibi- 
lity of the fcripture miracles: and could we fatisfy 
his demand, the higher and more over-ftretched it 
is, the more ftroryjly would the credibility of thofe 
miracles be proved. This our author a&ually per- 
forms, whilft, true to his fyftem of neceflity, he re* 
marks, that, with refpedt to the human mind, its 
adions and movements follow certain laws as ftead- 
faft, a courfe of nature as unalterable, and an ana- 
logy as unfailing, as thofe which take place in the 
corporeal world. He (hews, though briefly, that, on 
the fuppofition of the teftimonies in behalf of the 
gofpel miracles being falfe, as great a miracle, and 
as great a deviation from analogy, muft have taken 
place in the moral world, as muft have happened in 
the phyfical, fuppoflng thefe teftimonies to be true. 
Miracles in the phyfical world prcfent us with new 
and unheard of occurrences, and an apparent connec- 
tion of caufes and effedts, fuch as we have never 
experienced, and cannot explain in the fame way as 
all our other obfervations and knowledge of the 
courfe of things. In the moral world they exhibit to 
us new men, that perceive, think, and a& in a 
manner which we could neither expeft nor believe 
from our internal feelings, or from our conftant and 
uniform experience of mankind. 

Men fo wonderful, fo Angular in their kind, muft 
the fir ft preachers of chriftianity have been, had the 
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miraculous events, on which their doctrines and pro- 
ceedings were founded, been pufpofcly forged by 
them, or had their belief of them arifen from felf- 
deccption. In the firft cafe they would have been 
importers, but fuch impoftors as the world never 
beheld. J?or when men pra&ife deceit it is with a 
view to gain ; but their deceptions led to their own 
detriment. Void of fear and hope, the ufual incen* 
rives to human undertakings, they were led to frame 
their impofitions neither by one, nor the other. 
They feared none of thofe things which impoftors 
ufually fear t they braved the oppoficion of a whole 
world ftirred up againft them, and the obftacles 
thrown in their way by artifice, induftry, learning, 
power, and authority. Quite defenceless, they - in- 
voluntarily encountered all thefe enemies, and went 
as (heep to the (laughter. But perhaps they figured 
to themlelves the conteft lefs arduous, and victory 
more eafy ? No t they did not flatter themfelves 
with fallacious reprefentations. This is clear from 
their own and their teacher's explanations on this 
head, and from the never flinching conftancy with 
which, to the end of their lives, they endured the 
extremeft troubles and perfecutions, without exprefP- 
iog the lead aftonifhment. Perhaps the dread of 
greater evils made them (b patiently fubmit to the 
left ? They that renounced life, with all its comforts 
and enjoyments, had no greater evil to fear in this 
world. If their impofture went fo far as to teach and 
confirm a future ftate, which they themfelves did 
not believe, they had as little to fear in it, as to hope. 
If however they believed in future rewards and pu- 
niftimfcnts, they could confider the propagation of this 
belief by means of a grand wilful impofture, and vile 
blafphemous lies, at moft as pardonable from the 
benevolence of their purpofe, but by no means as a 
title to reward, and a duty of confeience. Marvel- 
lous would it have been, under fuch circumftances, 
Vol. Ill; R r had 
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had they felt themfclves impelled to this impofture by 
the fear of future punifhment. Hence it is evident, 
that they had nothing to hope, unlefs the being con- 
fidered as founders and heads of a poor persecuted 
k&iy that mull be as contemptible to them as they 
were in the eyes of the world, and on condition of 
being themfclves mod eminently expofed to the 
poverty, contempt, and perfecution attending it. 
And even this wretched hope, of being the chiefs 
of a profcribed and deceived people, they could not, 
with any fhadow of reafon, in their totally deferted and 
defencelefs fituation, entertain. If notwithstanding .it 
be fuppofed, that ambition, though diverted of all 
intereft and every view to pleafure or comfort, was 
the true motive of their undertaking, it cannot but 
appear ftrange, that this fhould have entered into 
the heart of a fingle individual. Even in this cafe 
fuch individual would have affumed to himfelf ex* 
clufively the fupremacy, in order to fatisfy his ambi- 
tion. But here we have at lead eleven competitors, 
each of whoni, by fimilar pretenfions, incroaches on 
the ambition of the reft, makes their claim to be con- 
sidered as difcoverers queftionable, and fets infupport- 
able limits to their authority/ Nay thefc men, who 
had facrificed every thing to their ambition and luft 
of power, placed a twelfth by their fide by lot, and, 
wjiich is mod extraordinary, bore without repining, 
that a young man, who had publicly been "their per- 
fecutor, fhould, without their knowledge and afient, 
a floe i ate himfelf with them, and pretend to like 
powers and prerogatives. They difplayed no envy 
at the happy fuccefs of his endeavours, 6r his increas- 
ing fame, though it feemed to obfeure theirs : nay 
they permitted this new comer to attack their deareft 
prejudice, oppofe himfelf to them as one of the moft 
eminent on a fignal occafion, and openly accufe them 
of diffimul^tiqn. Their deeds, it is true, were aftu- 
ally, or in appearance, fo powerful and ftriking, that 
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they not infrequently excited the utmoft reverence 
in their beholders ; but <then, with a great appearance 
of modefty and humility, they refufed the honour and 
admiration themfelves, transferring it wholly to God, ♦ 
and their crucified mafter. Their own affertions, 
that they were frep from all ambition and lull of 
power, are perhaps of no weight : but when they 
promulgated an exprefs injun&ion of their teacher 
againft thofe pafiions, and a recommendation of hu- 
mility, they obvioufly afted contrary to what is fup- 
pofed to have been their inducement, and forgot 
the. only purpofe they could have had in carrying on- 
their impofture. Still their condudt is a fettled con- 
tradition to this purpofe, and they could not have 
afted otherwife, had it been quite different. Had 
they this purpofe, and had they continued to aft in 
this manner, notwithftanding they obvioufly failed 
of effecting it, k would be a miracle not to be 
explained. 

An adroit and cunning impoftor would play off his 
deceptions in private : he would endeavour to with- 
draw as much as poflible from the obfervant eye 
every circumftance that could tend to deteft him : 
and were he not certain of his point, either truly or 
in imagination, he would dot permit it to be brought 
to a teft, which- might eafily difcover him, or leave 
it to proofs, die validity of which every one might 
afcertain. He would exert all the powers of his mind 
to conceal his fecrets, on which the fuccefs of his im- 
pofture muft depend, and to give a due confiftency 
to his impofture- itfelf. In this he would not fuffer 
himfelf ^afily to- be caught. In cbllateral circum- 
ftances he would be rather fparing, and exhibit his 
deceptions fingly, as he could not adjuft every occur- 
rence, and his preceding and fubfequent condud, 
fo naturally to his plan, but that they might awaken 
fufpicion. The oppofice of all this appears in thofe 
who bore teftimony of Jefus. Had they been im* 
R r 2 poftors, 
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poftors, they could have hie upon no fcheme moffc 
improbable, than that of deceiving by pretended 
miracles; \t did not depend on the extraordinary 
gerietrft»^.df a few to difcover their falfehood, but 
it>as in the power of every one who had common 
underftanding to do fo, and were they not concerned 
in the plot, they muft confequently pronounce its 
doom. Still more, they unncceflarily expofed them- 
felves to the hazard of being detected, by promifing 
to impart the gift of working miracles > actually im- 
parting it, according to their own accounts -, giving 
inftru&ions for its proper ufe, and dehortations from 
the abufe of it; and finally punifhing thofe who were 
guilty of fuch abufe. The more eafy and inevitable 
the difcovery of an impofture under fuch circumftan- 
ces, the lefs muft they who went fo far have feared it. 
And were it notwithftanding undifcovered, producing 
fuch an important and durable change in the world 
as no true occurrence has ever yet effected,, this 
would be the greateft miracle.^— But it was probably 
the imprudence of the pretended workers of miracles, 
^ that led them to appeal to the performance of them 

in proof of their million ; and their being- believed 
was owing to the ftill greater folly of the fpe&ators. 
— But how is this extreme imprudence reconcileable 
with that cunning and caution difplayed in the artful 
flcetch of their impofture, which are fuch, that we 
muft fuppofc them capable of having forged the 
gofpel hiftory, or falfified it to anfwer their purpofe, 
without the leaft trace of this forgery or falfification 
Appearing, and fo fuitably and naturally adapting 
their fubfequent fconduft to the chara&er they had 
once affumed, as to be deemed the moft fincere and 
open-hearted of mankind ? If we do not allow them 
fuch artfulnefs or badnefs of heart, as purpofely to 
have forged or falfified the gofpel hiltory, fo- far as it 
concerns themfelves, and the contradiction between 
their preceding and fubfequent thoughts and concep- 
tions ; 
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v 
dons ; this change fn fheir tWnds, fuppofing the mi- 
racles to which they afcribe this change noc to have 
happened, muft be attributed to the immediate effedk 
of a miracle or) their brains. 

If it be attempted to explain miracles by the lax 
term of fanaticifm, and, to make this the eaficr, the 
mefiengers of Jefus be confidered at once as im~ 
poftors and fanatics, they mud have been deceived 
themfelves in thofe points in wjiich they attempted 
to deceive others. Thus their enthufiafm muft havci 
led them to believe the refurre&ion of Jefds, which 
was the grand thenne of their difcourfes, and the 
foundation of their whole fyftem, to be true. If this 
enthufiafm were not Angular in its kind, and al- 
together miraculous, they muft have turned the whole 
attention of their minds to tjiat point, expe&ed it fo 
long, and figured it to themfelves fo frequently and 
forcibly, that their heated imaginations at length im- 
prefled it 00 their minds as vividly as perception 
itfelf could have done. Thus enthufiaftic notions 
arife, aud thus muft their fanaticifm have originated. 
But their account of the origin of their bcliqf in 
the rcforre&ion of their mafter does not agree with 
this* They expected it (9 little, as they tell us, that 
they could not give credit to it. They doubted 
it in the higheft degree ; and it feemed as impoffible 
to them as it ever can do to thfc ^refent opponents of 
chriftianity. If, under fuel* > qif&imftances, they be- 
lieved it as fanatics, tlieir fan^HStim muft have been 
a miracle. If it be Taid s that they forged their ac- 
counts, in order to avoid all obje&ion and fufpkion 
of fanaticifm, it muft be granted, that they knew 
themfelves to be fanatics, and therefore fought to 
guard againft the diftdvantageous conje&ures of 
others. This clafties with the confident certainty 
each individual fanatic muft have had of the truth of 
his imagination. They muft have been confeious, 
tlut the grounds, on which they were convinced 

Rr3 of 
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of the refurre&ion of Jefus, were infufficient to con- 
vince others. Thus they muft have had recourfe 
to the mod deliberate forgeries, and artful inventions 
to make others believe what was clear and un- 
queftionable to their enthufiaftic minds. They muft 
have been fanatics and impoftors in fo high a degree, 
at the fame time, as would include an impoflibility. 
We can conceive that a man, who has imagined him- 
felf to have feen an apparition, and is fo far a fanatic, 
when he relates the ftory to another* whom he wifhes 
to convince of its reality, may fupply fome confider- 
able circumftances, in order to give ft the greater air 
of probability. Such a deception is not only con- 
fident with fanaticifm, but even fcarcely to be lepa- 
rated from it. But had the difciples of Jefus im- 
agined, that they had feen him after his refurrec- 
tion, and purpofely feigned, that they had con- 
verted with him after it, verbally and circumftan- 
tially relating the conversation ; when they tell how 
he removed their doubts, appeared to -them in 
private and in public, ate with them, &c. fuch 
fi&ions would have perfeftly excluded fanaticifm, 
and rendered it impoflible, as fanaticifm would not 
have admitted fuch fictions: or we muft fuppofe 
the extrmes of prudence and folly united in the fame 
mind, on the fame occafion. 

On 4 nearer examination of the cafe, we muft 
! wholly give up the fuppofition of fanaticifm, unlefs 
we maintain, that they, who ftole the dead body of 
% a man from the grave, in order to give out, that he 
was rifen from the dead, could at the fame time 
have believed his refurre&ion, in their miftaken 
imaginations. For as the apoftles appeared publicly 
at Jerufalem, with the witnefies of the occurrence, a 
few weeks after it was faid to have happened, it is 
clear that the body of Jefus was no longer to be 
found in the grave; as no one could have the 
(tupid effrontery to maintain the refurre&ion of a 

perfon, 
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perfon, in a place where the dead body was ftill to 
be feen. What inconceivable ftupidity could have 
prevented their powerful, refpefted, and cunning ene- 
mies, from carrying thefe (hamelefs promulgators 
of lies to the grave, to their eternal confufion? If, 
however, the grave were ftill to be found, with the 
body no longer in it, there was no pretext For the 
enemies of Jefus but this, to which they had rccourfe, 
that his difciples had ftolen the body. Now let any 
one judge, whether there be in nature fuch a cha- 
racter, as muft be afcribed to the eleven on this 
fuppofition. Let any one judge, whether a way of 
thinking, capable of producing fuch an attempt, be 
compatible with that which the gofpel hiftory attri- 
butes to them previous to this knavifh impofture, 
without a marvellous alteration, or rather a new 
formation of the mind. If it be faid, as I have 
already remarked, that this contradi&ory defcription 
of themfelves was purpofely and artfully contrived, 
to render their account of the refurredtion of Jefus 
credible, and if it were not phyfically impoffible for 
them to have executed this difficult and dangerous 
impofture, let any one judge, whether the following 
contradictions be reconcileable. Renouncing their 
national prejudices imbibed in early youth, the re- 
ligion of their forefathers, and their deareft hopes, 
they muft have chofen a man Who had feduced and 
deceived them as their leader, made him their idol, 
and recommended him as an obje6l of adoration 
and prayer, truft and imitation, to their own country- 
men, by whom he was crucified, and to the hea- 
theif, who knew nothing of him, but that he had 
died the death of a malefaftor. This they muft have 
done with a fixed refolution, and mad defign of 
facrificing and fuffering every thing that men could, 
facrifice or fuffer : determining to carry their plan into 
execution by no ufual means, not by force, or learn- 
ing, which they did not poffefs, not by cunning and 
* R r 4 addrefs, 
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addrefs, flattering and gaining the paffions, but by the 
moft meek and patient endurance, and a bold and 
open avowal of what they maintained to be true, and 
yet knew to be not fo. With all this they mult 
have intended to make mankind tranquil in the con- 
fcioufnefs of the divine benevolence here, and happy^ 
in a future ftate, by promulgating the knowledge of 
the true God, and the worfhip that would be accept^ 
able to him, and by recommending righteoufnefs, 
virtue, and charity. Were thefe their purpofes, ^nd 
that to which they fo evidently laboured muft affu- 
redly have been their defign, they muft have been 
at the fame time the molt godly and the imoft 
ungodly,', the moft honeft and molt di (honeft, the 
mod zealous promoters and moft callous betrayers 
of truth and virtue, the warmeft friends and the bit- 
tereft enemies to mankind, the moft cunning and 
moft fenfelefs of all men. The moft godly : for they 
dedicated themfelves wholly to the fervice of God* 
Their truft in him feems to have been unbounded, 
and the fole bufinefs of their lives was to make men 
love and honour him. The moft ungodly : for they 
were not afliamed of carrying on the moft deliberate 
irppofture before the face of a juft and all-feeing God« 
They placed by his fide a man, who, they were con- 
vinced, was; either a mad enthufiaft, or a wicked 
impoftor. The moft honeft: for they demeaned 
themfelves with fuch open- hear tednefs, impartiality, 
and want of felfifhnefs, as were incapable of reproach. 
The moft difhoneft: as they conduced themfelves 
thus irreproachably only to affift thrir impofture, and 
ftamp credit on their lies. Promoters of truth and 
virtue * as religious and moral truth are infinitely 
indebted to their labours, both with refpedl to theory 
and praftice. They gave inftru&ions Tq far above 
the general knowledge of their time, that, judged 
according to this, they appeared the fruits of mad- 
nefs i but the ripened and improved understanding of 

later 
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later ages vindicated the honour of their precepts, 
and a purer philofophy adopted them. They fop- 
ported their well-defined, pure, and rational doc- 
trines of morality, by motives* the moft weighty, 
and moft adequate to diir nature. They affured the 
penitent firmer of, what he muft wifh, yet durft not 
confidently hope for, the grace of God, and a full 
pardon. Thus they excited in him gratitude to God, 
and made that powerful motive of the human heart 
-. an incentive to virtue. But when they affured him 
of this pardon, they by no means led him to a fecu- 
rity void of fear. They feem to have been too well 
acquainted with human nature, to truft to gratitude 
alone as a fufficient motive to a virtuous conduit. 
They knew, that, in the prefent imperfeft ftate of 
man, fear is indifpenfably neceflary . to impel him 
to his duty. , Hence they reprefentcd the forgivenefs 
of God, with all its happy confequenccs, and prefent 
enjoyments, as a benefit to be acquired by means of 
the greateft humility, moft painful fufferings, and 
magnanimous facrifice of a perfon above all meafure 
exalted, innocent, virtuous, and benevolent. From 
the greatnefs and importance of the offering, whereby 
the finful and unhappy world was to be freed from 
mifery, and the dominion of vice, they led us to 
eftimate the extreme pernicioufnefs of fin, and the 
magnitude of the divine difpleafure. Thus to incite 
us to good, they united fear with lovej preached, 
as, according to their own account, it was delivered 
to them by their Matter, the forgivenefs of fins in 
his name, but not without repentance ; pointing out 
to us a God from whom this forgivenefs was to come, 
that we might fear him. The doftrine of a bene- 
factor and faviour of mankind, who offered himfclf 
up for them, was applied by them in other ways to 
the advantage of virtue. They defcribe him to us 
as the prince of falvation, gone before us, and made 
perfect by God through his fufferings. They hold 

' him 
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him up to us as a pattern, that we might confider 
our fufferings as neceffary to our perfe&ion. By 
his going before us We are excited to embrace 
thefe neceffary and wholefome fufferings;* by his ex- 
ample we are taught how to bear them ; and by 
his vi&ory we are filled with the hope of overcom- 
ing all the difficulties of our toilfome career, and 
even the terrors of death* Finally, by announcing 
the fate of this great and exalted perfon, they give us 
the cleared proof of a future (late ; and affure all 
who fuffer with him, that with him they (hall be 
raifed to glory* It mud at lead be confeffed, that 
fuch a plan requires no fmall knowledge of human 
nature in its inventors ; that every thing in it con- 
duces to the moral improvement and pcrfe&ion of 
mankind; and that every wife and virtuous philan- 
thropic: muft wifh it to be true. Yet they who held 
this out to ^he world were neverthelefs traitors to the 
caufe pf truth and virtue. They built the moft im- 
portant truths upon lies, and expofed them to the 
moft imminent hazard of being rejefted together 
with ..thefe. They were traitors to virtue: for they 
made belief in an impoftor the molt important, and, 
as it feems, the exclufive principle of acceptable vir- 
tue ; a mean of the forgivenefs of fins ; and a necef- 
fary condition to that confident hope in a future 
ftate, which was to give men the courige to be vir- 
tuous. They held up as a pattern of virtue the cha- 
racter, morals, life, and death of a man abandoned 
and rejected by God. They made all the confolation 
of fuffering innocence, and all the hope of ftrug- 
gling virtue, depend on the life, power, and autho- 
rity of one who was dead. They endeavoured to 
deter the rafh and hardy (inner from vice, by the 
fear of a man, who had announced himfelf- as the 
judge of the living and the dead, and had promifed, 
that he would rife again, as a proof of his being fo. 
They were the s warmeft friends to mankind : for 

they 
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they undertook to make men virtuous, contented; 
and happy in God, without the leaft felf-intereft, 
againft all probability, and at the expence of fuffer- 
ing the greateft evils. They preached a religion, 
the ftridteft command of which was charity, the 
pureft, fincereft, and moft extenfive charity ; which 
ftrongly enjoined compaflion, forbearance, patience, 
and forgivenefs j and which was evidently the moft 
benevolent^ eyer publifhed to the world. Still thefe 
preachers of love were the bittereft enemies to their 
fellow-creatures. For, not to mention that the in- 
demnification and recompenfe which they promifed 
their deluded followers, for the facrifices they were 
to make, and the evils they muft inevitably fuffer, 
were chimerical, and founded on a non-entity; in 
order to propagate their lies, they were guilty of the 
vileft mifdeeds, were difturbers of the public peace, 
inftigators of men againft each other, calumniators 
of their innocent countrymen, rebels againft lawful 
authority, and infamous infurgents againft the efta- 
bliftied government of their country. They were 
moft cunning : as they invented, in fupport of their 
impofture, every thing that could tend to make it 
credible. But this impofture itfelf, the ftealing out 
of his grave a dead man, a malefaftor execrated by 
his own people, and then giving it out, that he had 
rifen, was the moft fenfelefs and abfurd that it is 
poffible to conceive. 

Though perhaps I have faid the leaft, and pro- 
bably far from the moft important, of what might be 
offered on the fubjedb,* and the moral miracle muft 

appear 

* I remember fome years ago to have read an excellent article 
on this fubjeft, in the Gottingen Anzeigen <von gekhrten Sacben. 
The reviewer of an Englifh anfwer to Hume's Effay on Miracles, 
not only commended\he method here employed, as the bed and 
moil conclufive againft that fcepttc's objections, but gave a 
comprehenfive though brief expofition of the arguments. I re- 
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appear (till greater if we confider the reception, effeft, 
and confluences of the million of Jefus* ftill it 
may Suffice -to (hew, that, -however prone men may 
be to deceive thcmfelves on every occafion, and par- 
ticularly ur religion, and to give way to cnthufiafm, 
ftill they do not deceive in fuch a manner as the 
apoftles mud have done, and are not fuch fanatics as 
they muff have been, had the miracles they relate, 
and particularly the refurre&ion of their Matter, been 
falfe. If they were impoftors and fanatics, it muft 
have been the immediate effeft of a miracle wrought 
on their minds; as, on that fuppofuioo, their con* 
duft betrays fuch a deviation from moral order, and 
fuch a violation of the laws of the intelled, as muft 
be deemed a miracle. Whether this miracle be 
greater, or lefs, than thofe which are offered in con- 
firmation of chriftianity, it is not eafy to determine : 
but this does not require a very nice inveftigation. 
Were the two kinds of miracles equally unufual, 
extraordinary, and anomalous, nay, did the moral 
one appear leaft fo,. ftill the moral miracle in this cafe 
muft appear infinitely more improbable to the candid. 

gret, that I have not the journal at hand, to extra& a^fmflage fo 
important to my purpofe. I was much pleafed with it at the 
time ; but I can recollecl: only what was faid *&f the traitor J uda*. 
This, if X miftake not, it is faid, is the raofttimportant witnefs, 
not only that the miracles of Jefus actually happened, but alfo, 
that there was no impofture in the cafe, fie carried the purfe, 
and, as money is indifpenfably neceflary to an impofture, muft 
have known the deceit fr6m the firft. He* had conceived a 
grudge, and, as it appears, a fufpicion .agaioft Jefus, probably 
for noticing his difhonefty ; and determined to betray him. He 
did betray him. But when he faw that Jefus was condemned 
to death, he accufed himfelf in the judgment hall of having 
betrayed innocent blood, returned the money in extreme de- 
ipair, acknowledged that he was the greateft villain in the world, 
and hanged himfelf. He muft have been perfuaded, that the 
miracles of Jefus were true : and if he, to whofe exculpation it 
was fo eftential to find Jefus guilty of impofture, ,could accufe 
him of none, it was impoffible for him to have been an impoftor. 

dcift 
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deift than the phyfical. The purpofe of the latter is 
confonant to the attributes of God, worthy of the 
Creator, Father, and Governor of mankind, and 
beneficial to the human fpecies. The moral miracle, 
on the contrary (whether we afcribe it to the imme- 
diate operation iff the Almighty, to preordained phy- 
fical laws, at to the influence of fome demon let 
loofe for the delufion and perdition of mankind) ex- 
hibits to us a Deity, at the' discovery of whom we 
muft fhudder— a Deity, who delights in bewildering 
man's underftanding, afflifting his mind with irre- 
moveable doubts/ placing insurmountable qbftacles 
in the courfe himfeif has marked out for him, and 
engaging him in a moft perilous conflift. And this 
fearful affli&ion would be more efpecially the lot of 
the worthy few, who reflect on their deftination ; and 
the reward of thofe honeft minds, who diligently feek 
the truth, to raife thcmfelves to an exalted benevo- 
lence, and a fimilitude with God. They, on the 
contrary, who value n&t the truth, the multitude 
of mere machines who never refled^ would ve- 
getate in peaceful ignorance, and happy ftupi- 
dity f freed from the rack of doubt. If the con- 
fideratidn of the divine perfections, and a miracle 
anfwerable to them, performed in confirmation of 
a rational religion, in a cafe where we muft choofc 
between fuch a phyfical miracle -And a moral one, do 
not incline us to the formefy fae muft rejeft every 
notion of God, and hiif rridral government, .that is 
agreeable to right reartbri. If, after a careful exa- 
mination of the dotSMhes and precepts of chrifti- 
anity, an impartial inquiry into the character, way 
of thinking, opinions, and views of its firft preachers, 
and an accurate inveftigation of the way in which 
it was introduced into the world, propagated and 
maintained, a man be conyinced, that they who 
taught it, and they who received it on their words, 
thought and afted naturally and rationally, on the 

fuppofuion 
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fuppofition of the miracles related being true, and 
on the contrary unnaturally, incomprehenfibly, and 
miraculoufly, on the fuppofition of their being falfe, 
and that man ftill have any grounds for doubting 
whether chriftianity be a divine inftitution j we muft 
confefs, that to meditate on religion, and our rela- 
tion towards God, is the mod vain and unfortunate 
occupation of our mental faculties ; and that, as fuch 
medications muft lead us into doubt, tranquillity is 
only to be obtained by adopting popular fupci ftition, 
or abjuring thought. From what has been faid it 
appears how and why the overftrained requifition of 
the Scottifh philofopher, namely, that to render the 
account, of- a miracle credible, it muft be a greater 
miracle for it not to have happened, ought to be 
limited. 

But are moral miracles conceivable?* With our 
author I fuppofe the affirmative, when I admit the 
human mind to be fubjedt to an eftabliftied order, 
by which its changes are as firmly bound, as fub- 
ftance by the laws of motion. According to the 

• No one who admits the poffibility of phyfical miracles, can 
well doubt the poffibility of moral ones. Whether fuch ever hap- 
pened, or whether it be probable that God would perform fuch, 
is a different queftion. Philofophy feems to combat thefe mira- 
cles, or any forcible violation and change of the proper activity of 
the foul, on the ground, that the perfonal identity of the thinking 
, fubflance which is atted upon would be thereby deftroyed. The 
fcriptures give us no inftance of a miracle changing the character 
and way of thinking of a man immediately. When a miracle 
was requifite to this purpofe, a phyfical one was always employed, 
as in the conversion of Paul, for inftance ; and this was to prevent 
the neceffity of a moral one. The remarkable paflage in Exodus, 
xiii. 17. feems to prove, that God found it inconfiftent with his 
wifdom to perform moral miracles. It is true we muft admit, on 
a certain notion of divine infpiration, that God works proper pfy- 
chological miracles : but 1 will not attempt to decide, how far the 
objection to moral miracles is applicable to that infpiration. A 
man might be infpired by means of a pfychological miracle, with- 
out having his mind altered or amended, as was the cafe with 
Balaam. 

do&rines 
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doftrines of neccffity, all the perceptions and deter- 
minations of the mind are fo conne<3;ed,-fo depen- 
dant on each other, that the fubfequerit ftate of the 
mind is always determinable from the preceding, 
and chance is entirely excluded. On this fuppofition 
we are juftified in prefuming upon as firm an order 
in the moral as in the phyfical world, and deviations, 
from it, or an apparent union of caufes and effe&s 
contradicting all analogy and experience, are as 
much miracles, as fimilar deviations from the' ana- 
logy obferved and, admitted in the phyfical world. 
If, however, we deny neceflky, and maintain the 
freedom of indifferency, we muft admit no moral 
miracles, at lead in the manner required by Hume 
to eftablifh the truth of the miracles related in fcrip- 
ture. According to this fyftem, chance rules over 
the actions of the mind, though not over the phe- 
nomena of the corporeal world. Now where chance 
exlfts anomalous confequences may and muft follow* 
and new appearances muft arife, which will not be 
more improbable than thofe hitherto obferved, or at 
leaft cannot pafs for miracles, as we have nothing 
fixed, no courfe of nature, no analpgy to be violated. 
We cannot on this fyftem determine* whether a 
certain mode of thinking or afting be natural, un- 
natural, or fupernatural, in any individual chara&er 
(if according to it there be any fuch thing as a deter- 
minate chara&er). According to this notion the 
mind and its adtions may be compared to a cafe, out 
of which the letters to compofe a book are taken 
blindfold. Whatever be the order into' which the 
letters fall, I cannot fay of the feries arifing, after a 
certain number of attempts, that fome are natural and 
probable, and others unnatural and. miraculous: new 
and various combinations may, and indeed muft, 
ever arife, and the only improbable feries would be ^ 
one giving ,an intelligible and conne&ed fenfe, as fuch 

would 
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would be contrary co the nature of chance. If we fcy 
of God, with Pope in his Univcrfal Prayer, that he 

Binding nature f aft 4nfate> left free the human will; 

and undcrftaod it to fignify that God has fubje&ed 
the irrational and inanimate creation to fate, or a con- 
nection of caufe and effed, and on the contrary has 
left the human mind free from all laws, and to the 
arbitrary guidance of a blind choice ? the former 
cannot deviate from its laws, (hew itfelf under a new 
form, or exhibit effefts arifing from no caufe; but 
the human will may, from the freedom given it, 
run into the moft irrational propenfities, and incom- 
prehenfible determinations. In fhort, we thus find 
in man no determinate certain character, no way of 
thinking, defign, or plan, on which we can fix our 
eyes, or from which we can deduce any inferences 
with the lead appearance of probability. If thefe 
confequences of the fyftern of the freedom of indif- 
ferency, or chance, be juftly drawn, its partifans, if 
they be true to their fyftern, muft find it' difficult, if 
not impoffible, to admit any human teftimony as 
fufficient to fupport the credibility of a miracle. 
For how could they overcome the obje&ion, that, 
as k is poffible for the witneffes to have been de- 
ceived, and to have advanced falfchoods, in an ir- 
rational and incomprehenfible manner, this was pro- 
bably the cafe ? Now as fuch witnefles are moft im- 
portant and indifpenfable to the logical demonftration 
of the truth of chriftianity, it is clear, from this . 
confederation, that the fyftern of neceffity, which 
muft' be tacitly admitted, if we would eftablifti 
their validity and credibility, cannot be dangerous 
or detrimental co the chriftian religion. So little is 
it either, that it gives the due force and validity to the 
naoft rational arguments for its truth. 

But are we as capable of remarking a deviation 

from 
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frorfr ftoraf, afr frfem pftyfficat order ? 1& our judg- 
itoeftt? ascertain ift <he former cafe, as in the huter ? 
TKefe dWftfcultifcs faa^ be obje&ed', though wa admit 
wftat has hitherto btzn advanced. To me every 
tintijg fecftHs* ft) be alike in both cafes,*, except that 
*B6fc tJfKfcrtaVHiiVigV flrilly attention, aftd reflexion, 
are neceffatfy to judge of a' pfychological or moral 
nhi^cley than to th^ difeovdry of a phyficat ottej at 
leaft if it be fo puWfc,- firnty artd : void* of att joggle, 
or deteptio vijk$> as the miracles ifr the gol^eh If 
thelt greater requisites- to : tfoe difroVery of a moral 
miracle' lender the |>6int foetfe difficult, ftill it will 
t\6t b6 lefs certain,- ir they be properly applied. Pro*- 
bafety tftfe judgtoentf ritey be ftill more certain, if it 
be true,, as it appeatft to me, that philofophy is far- 
ther advanced irV the* knowledge of the human mind-, 
its faculties, p<Mers aind a&ions, than in the know- 
' ledgg of nature and its powers ; has made greater 
and more important difcoverics in the moral, than 
in dte phyfical woHd ;« and is more perfe&ly and 
accurately acquainted with the changes produced in 
6tW minds, th^n with any riling elfe. Some philofo- 
phete, it is true, will maintain the contrary - f but 
tfhe reafori fe, that in their inquiries into fo near and 
iriterefting ati objeft, they are defirobs of tracing 
every thing to its primary fource, without cortfider- 
ing how much lcis of the nature of fubftanc* we are 
capable of difcovering by an equally deep and ardent 
iriVeftigarfbn. I will not prefutoe to fay, that there 
art rio unexplored regions in the moral world, or 
nothifig lirft for future inquirers into the human 
mitad* to difcover ; but I do not believe that we are 
fo ignorant of the powers and aftions of the mind, 
as* to be unable to decide whether a certain mode of 
conduct be natural, or unnatural, fuicable to its na- 
ture; or contradi&ory to it. In my opknori, what 
we knovf' of the fubjedt, and what we are capable 
of knowing from conftant experience, and from an 
Vol. 111. S f attentive 
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attentive obfervation of men's chara&crs, way of 
thinking, propenfities and manners, will be found 
fufficient for this purpofe. I believe, indeed, that 
we can more certainly judge whether a given mode 
of conduit, or feries of adtions, in a given fnuation, 
and under given circumftances, be natural to a given 
character, or to* the human mind in general, and 
confequently to be expedted, or not; than, from 
our knowledge of the phyfical world, we can deter- 
mine what is poffible, or impoffible in it. The firft 
obfervers of human nature feem to me to have 
known what is requiflte to the former; and what the 
refearches of fubfequent ages have added to their 
knowledge ferves rather, I think, to the gratifica- 
tion of curiofity, and the enlargement of the bounds 
of fpeculative philofophy, than to the benefit of real 
life, or the improvement of the art of bending man 
to our purpofes. It appears to me of fome weight, 
that later difcoveries have by no means Ihewn the 
knowledge of human nature, delivered to us in the 
writings of ips firft - obfervers, to be fo imperfeft, 
or erroneous, as the phyfical notions of the fame ages. 
They muft have been capable, therefore, of more 
fully examining, and more eafily and juftly viewing 
the moral, than the phyfical world. Confider what 
Ariftotle has written on the faculties and adtions of 
the human mind: his logic perfeft at the firft 
attempt; his moral and political writings; are they 
not ftill the fubjeft of our admiration, and the rule 
of our tafte ? And are they not ufed as helps to our 
knowledge of man, and all the arts and fciences de- 
pendant on it ? Though the chara&ers of Bruyere 
are more diftindt apd finifhed than thofe-of Theo- 
phraftus, the latter is not lefs true and juft in his 
moFal delineations : and where {hall we find a mo- 
dern hiftorian better acquainted with the human 
heart than Tacitus, or who. fcrutinizes it with more 
depth of penetration ? ^ 

Thus 
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Thus it fcems, tfiat we have a (efficient know- 
ledge of mankind, to examine the probability or 
improbability of an account of human aCtions, and 
to judge whether moral analogy be obferved, or 
violated in it. Our inquiry will go to this, whether 
the men defcribed actually felt, thought, and aCted, 
as we ourfelves ftiould have done in firriilar cireum- 
fiances, or not. Though the lead learned and phi- 
lofophical are not deftitute of this knowledge, they 
alone who have fome knowledge of the world can 
exercife it readily, and with certainty. Every think- 
ing and attentive reader remarks deviations of this 
kind, and always with unwillingnefs and diffatisfac- 
tion. They deftroy the illufion and intereft we feel, 
far more than violations of phyfical order. It is much 
jmore unpleafant to us, to perceive an inexplicable 
contradiction in a character, an unfounded want of 
connexion in a proceeding, or a pfychological and 
moral miracle, than exceptions from the laws of the 
natural world, or phyfical miracles. The fabulifl: 
may give his Proteus what wonderful forms he 
pleafes, now change him into water, and then into 
fire; (till we forgive him whilft he remain^ true to 
the character he has adopted. The magician may 
with his wand change the mod frightful defert into 
a beautiful garden, or a pile of rough (tones into 
an elegant palace, and aCt as an uncontroulable lord 
of nature. But if the poet prefent us with men whofe 
perceptions, thoughts, and refolves are unconnected, 
unfounded, ineffectual, ^nd tending to no end; if he 
introduce on the (tage devils or angels in human 
form, without accommodating the fcene to the cha- 
racters, by giving them fuitable employment, or , 
placing them -in fituations to juftify fuch bold fictions, 
io as to avoid a violation of moral analogy ; he would 
urge our credulity to the utmoft. Even were the 
laws of nature mod ftriCtly obferved, fuch miracles 
would difguft us, and appear too improbable to be 
S f 2 interefting. 
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interesting. The traveller may relate to us natural 
phenomena ahd occurrences never before heard of, 
yet, if we have no other rcafon to miftroft his ve- 
racity, we (hall not eafily rejeft, withdat examination, 
what he advances ; and this on juft grounds. But 
if he tell us, that he has met with men, who, with 
the fame fenfations as we poflefs of good afnd evil, 
hate their benefa&ors, and love thofe who* injure 
them, and who feek not to efcape death, though 
extremely attached to- life, we iromedfetcly condemn 
him as a liar. 

This at leaft fhews an almoff univerfal, juft, and 
acute fenfibility to every thing that agrees with moral 
drder, or analogy, or is repugnant to it ; and an 
equally general ayerfiqn to confider any deviation 
1 from it as probable, or f6 be for a moment deceived 
into a belief of it. This goes fo fatr, that we dif- 
approve, and rejeft as imprpbable, all caricatures of 
moral betfuty and uglinefs, if not naturally arifing 
from fituation. 'And yet thde are not properly devi- 
ations from the fundamental laws of mind. Thefe 
laws require cohnefted, conceptions, and exertions of 
the faculties df perception and defire founded on each 
other. This combination is demonftrtfted by confbnt 
experience. It is difcoverable, though not fo readily, 
in madnefs, frenzy, ahd fanaticifm. The laws of 
mind are but apparently violated in the madman. 
Still we find in him a pfychological and moral order, 
though to perceive it requires the penetrating eye of 
a Cervantes, a Shakefpeare, or a Richardfon. Whence 
comes it, that the fools, madmen, and fanatics of 
thefe followers of nature intereft us fo agreeably ? 
It is becaufe in all their apparent deviations they 
remain true to moral analogy. They fpin the thread 
throughout as they began it j without cutting it, and 
tying together ends never defigned to meet. Their 
work is all of a piece; and they carefully g uar " 

againft reprefenting the human mind to. us as an 

inftruflienr 
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iaftruroent from which various hands produce un- 
connected tones* Such ioftrumems would perfe&lv 
referable the minds of the firft preachers of chril- 
tianuy, were we to jejeft the fole ground on whicji 
the apparent contradi&ion, and inconfiftency, of their 
ch^raftcr^, and coadufl:, are to be explained, and 
reconciled- If the miracles, which alone afford us a 
key iq dpcipher the myfterious harmony, did not 
happen, their minds were not guided by any fpirit 
from above, but were inftruments in the hands of 
fome fiends, who called from them difcordant founds 
without any pl?m. If, on the contrary, thofe miracles 
actually occurred, every thing is capable of an ex- 
planation, the mqral or pfychological miracle va- 
niifres, and the copduft of thqfe who bore teftimony 
of Jefus appears in the feireft light, as natural, 
r^ipnal, pnd virtuous, 

PRO?. XLVIIL p. 199. 

Of the Queftion whether the greater Part of Men's 
ylSlionSy generally conjidered, be rather good than 
bad} or the contrary f 

The qweftiqn here ftarfed by our author, whe- 
ther, irjen be uppn an average mqft inclined to good, 
or b?d, pnd whether the greater nymber of their 
4&ipns be cqrpmend^bte or blame-worthy, has ge- 
npr^Jly bpen confidprpd as interefting to curiofity 
merely; but in his hands it becomes important, as 
from its folution he deduces an argument in behalf 
of virtue It js tru$, indeed, that he lays no great 
ftrefs uppn it, ^nd ytc rnuft own, that the tendency 
of yiftue, or it? good confequences, conftitutes the 
chief zt\& glrnpft only argument for purfuing it* as 
intp this. all others may ultimately be refolvpd.' What 
fye ipfers, however* from the pr^dlicc and opinion of 

S f 3 mankind 
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mankind may be .admitted as a preliminary argu- 
ment i and were there no other, it would have fome 
weight if it be true, that the general practice and 
opinion of mankind give a decided preference to 
virtues or if it be true, that the practice of mankind 
is, upon an average, more inclined to virtue than to 
vice. Some good grounds for this fuppofition are 
adduced by Hartley, Still the inquiry is intricate 
and difficult, for this reafon, that men are not agreed 
on what . is here to be underftood by good and bad, 
and in mea Turing them employ different ftandards. 
The chriftian religion teaches us to endeavour after 
the attainment of fuch perfeftion, and places before 
us fuch a pattern of virtue, that, if we compare the 
adtions and general pra&ice- of mankind with this 
perfedion and pattern, deeming nothing good but 
what comes up to them, and ftyling every thing 
that falls fhort of them vicious or bad, we cannoc 
deny, that men are more' vicious than virtuous, and 
that their pra&ice is rather bad than good. But if 
we for^m Our judgment of men's a&ions from this 
point of view, a number of them, which do not here 
come into confideration, and which we may deem 
neutral, mud not be taken into our calculation. Such 
are all aftions in themfelves lawful and* good, that is 
confonant to the ends and purpofes of our Creator, 
requifite and neceffary to the avoidance of phyfical 
evil and the attainment of phyfical good, but which 
cannot* with propriety be ftyled chriftian good works, 
not being performed on account of the law, and the 
exercife of them being unattended with fuch difficul- 
ties as render them properly objefts of reward. Such 
actions are thofe which even the moft vicious man 
would rather do than thofe of an oppofite nature, or 
than thofe which may be confidered as properly 
vicious. According to our common mode or ex- 
preflion, thefe may rather be termed good than bad, 
though they can be reckoned neither as the good 

works 
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works of a chriftian, nor the virtuous aftions of phi- 
lofophy. Moral philofophy, purified and perfedted 
by chriftianity, would, in my. opinion, produce fuch 
a pattern and rule of virtue, that the morals and 
a&ions of the majority of mankind would, on com- 
parifon therewith, appear rather bad than good. 
But if we take a lower ftandard of virtue and good- 
nefs than what revelation holds out, and apply this 
to the moral condudt of men, rather confidering 
their conftant behaviour in their common occupa- 
tions, focial employments, and endeavours to fup- 
port themfelves and families, and the uniform courfe 
of their domeftic life, than certain confpicuous a&ions 
occaftoned by rare circumftances or occurrences, I 
am perfuaded, that we may juftly maintain the actions 
of the greater part of mankind to be rather beneficial 
than injurious, and, upon the whole, attended with 
more good than bad confequences. Some good 
thoughts on this fubjeft may be found in an effay by 
Dr. Jortin, in the firft volume of the Theological 
Magazine, that well deferves to be read. He ob- 
ferves, that the calculation of a man's good and bad 
actions muft be taken from the general courfe of his 
private life, and his conduct towards his relations 
and domeftics, and he will then be found comrhonly 
to perform far more a£ts of compaflion, benevolence, 
and gratitude, than of cruelty, envy, ingratitude, 
and malice. 

The pifture that Hartley draws of mankind in 
general feems to me to be perfe&ly juft. Every man 
has actually within him the feeds of every virtue, and- 
of every vice, and the proportion in which they 
thrive and ripen depends, in general, upon the 
fituations in w;hich he hats been and is placed. 

Circumftances may occur forcibly to prevent the 
feeds of focial virtue from unfolding, and propor- 
tionably to ftrcngthen thofe of felfilhnefs and male- 
volence 5 fuch are thofe extraordinary occurrences 

S f 4 which 
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which firfl: excite men to vicious, anions, and whic b, 
if they continue any lime, induce fuch ? facility ju? 
.thofe a&ions, th?t the mw\d, depraved by tfie^> 
feems to pogefs a difin^erefted love of vie*-, and zq 
praQife it for its own fake. Let us tupgpfe ? ffxiety 
of men in fuch urgent want, ?nd fo pre fled by t<he 
greateft long-continued diftrefs, that each of them noc 
only cannot aflift the reft, bm rather muft be injurious 
to them, &nd that each \} unable t,o fupport hiflnfeM" 
but at jthe expence and ruin of the others : let ys fup- 
pofe, that tbi§ extreme of mifery, and the peril .con- 
tinually before their eyes, render? <each an^ipus for 
himfelf alone, and draws ?1J his attention to the fup- 
port of himfelf, whilft his whpje foul is peeppipd by 
a continued fenfation of pain; jhp qecefiary c^nfe- 
quence of fuch a ficuatipn woijld be, that all C9m- 
pafljoi?, all fyrripathecic and benevolent ienfimei>t$ f 
would be gradually weakened, and at length tot^Jy 
deftroyed. On the other hand, infenfijbility, hardr 
heartednefs, envy, and cruelty, in fuch extraordinary 
circumftancjs, becoming the means of fupport, a&d 
fo far refeqnbling virtues, would ?lmoft irrefifti|>ly 
gain the upper hand. I remember to have ne*$ an 
account of fome Englifhmen, expofed for a time to 
extreme mifery and want in the wjjds of Ameripa: 
the minds and cppdijft of thefe, according to tbp 
relation of one of t{ie unfortunate fufferers, wholly 
agreed with and confirm what I have juft been fayr 
ing. Envy and malevolence were the predominant 
fentiments of thefe mep towards each other, each 
looking upon the rpft as his *pemies. 

There are circumftances on the other hancj, and 
thefe are the moft common fuu^tions of human life, 
in which a ixian may and muft fcrve others^ if he 
would ferve himfelf. Any civil fociety, but jtple- 
rably good, is thus far preferable tp a favage ftate, 
that in general, and in moft cafes, it cpnnefts the 
fupport and welfare of oqe with /the maintenance and 

weal 
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weal of the whole. The celebrated Rouffeau, >vbpn 
he exalted the ftate of nature Tq far above facial life* 
left chis point entirely out of the queftigii, and, cqdt* 
fiderirjg his fubjeft iblely f on tjiat fijde which fa- 
voured his bold affertion, placed in ths ftrougoft 
light all thole circumstances in which civil fociety 
occaGofls a variance and collifion of intereijts betjyixt 
its members, and fo far gives b^rth to bad and in* 
jurious aftions. Wkh equal care did he guard 
againft difplaying thofe ci/cuqnftances ^nd occur- 
rences in fecial life which ,tepd to the promotiprj of 
beneficence, good -will* and cojanpaQlon. It is ob*- 
vioos, however, that in this date fenti*nent$ of bene- 
volence are far more promoted grid difplayed, :thaa 
thofe Qf malice. Hqw mucji, for example, £j$ 
wrath £nd revepge moderated and reftrained to civil 
fociety ! In the ftate of nature we may prcfurpe that 
occafions of injury, wrath, and r x evei)ge, will left 
frequently occur, as the favage h.as fewer wants than 
the mejpber of a civilized community : but then^ a$ 
he has proportionally fewer means pf fatisfying his 
jvants (uplefs with Roufleau we rate much too high 
the natural ppwers of the favage to fupply bis gecef* 
firies, and the prpvifipn fpor\tane.<H% afforded him 
for $iis purpofe by the unlaboured earth) the <#Je 
will yearly be reduced to #1 equality on both fide*. 
$utthe great difference lies here; the* wrath of ;bfl 
favage rages implacably, and his revenge, yvhUft he 
confiders only his future fecurity, will not eapjy ter<* 
minate but with v the deftruftian of his enemy* This 
is the reafon why anger, ancl ijiwlacabJe revepge, #rs 
efteemed exalted virtues by all favage natipns, 4o4 
are in general prized by people in proportion as we 
find anqongft thena more or lefs traces of barbarifm. 
pivil fociety, on the contrary, moderates and fets 
bounds to anger and revenge, by holding oyt, and, 
in proportion as it approaches perfection* a&pally 
procuring to the injured party a reparation for his 
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damage, and the injuftice done him, rendering the 
avenging foimfelf in many cafes unneceffary, and even 
hazardous, ahd taking from him the trouble of Se- 
curing himfelf from future injuries by exercifing it. 
Herein alfo we have the teftimony of experience, 
that the more perfelt the date of fociety, that is the 
more impartially, ftri&ly, and fpeedily juftice is 
administered in it, tlie lefs implacable revenge, and 
the fewer violent inftances of it occur. It is true, 
.that the moft perfeft civil fociety cannot wholly re- 
move all oppofition and collifion of interefts berwixt 
its members, though it may reconcile the benefit 
of individuals with the good of the whole. Thefe 
are imperfe&ions probably infeparable from its na- 
ture. In this refpeft, however, civil fociety may 
tinqueftionably be carried to a far higher degree of 
perfection, than it has ever yet attained in any com- 
munity hitherto exifting. To a wife and benevolent 
fovereign, who fincerely wiflies the improvement of 
mankind, no objeft can be of greater importance, 
than to remove all fuch variance and oppofition of 
interefts, or to render the cafes as few as poffible in 
which we may procure advantages to ourfelves, with- 
out at the fame time our endeavours, promoting the 
good of others, or of the community ; dill fewer 
' fhould thofe be in which we cannot benefit ourfelves, 
but at the expence of others, or of the whole. Such 
are the cafes in which moft men give way to felfifh- 
nefs and vice. 

- The occurrences of domeftic life, in which man is 
.principally to be confidered, if we would judge of his 
charafter and conduft, are far more favourable to the 
promotion of foeial inclinations, and the praftice of 
virtue, than to the produftion and exercife of vice 
and wickednefs. At leaft, in civil fociety, and in 
domeftic life, man has far more opportunities for 
good than for bad aftions. 

PROP. 
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Whether there be Evangelical Counfels. 

The manfter hi which our author handles the 
doftrines of morality feems to be very natural, and 
at the fame time contributes to the perfpicuity of his 
proportions. It alfo affords him an opportunity of 
placing in a proper light many things important in 
morals, that are ufually pafled over as of little mo- 
ment. The db&rine of pleafures and pains delivered 
m the former part of this work conftitutes the 
ground- work of his moral fyftem, whilft' he delivers 
rules for our conduft with refpett to them. To un- 
derftand this rule of life then, it is neceffary that wc 
fhould not lofe fight of that do&rine. 

As the attainment of thjofe pleafures, and the 
avoidanfce of thofc pains, are the fcope of our defires, 
and the object of our endeavours, and, as morality 
is properly the rule of happinefs, it miift teach us 
how to conduft ourfelves fo as to obtain as much 
as poffible of the former, and efcape as much as 
poffible of the latter. Human happinefs arifes from 
the fatisfa&ion of our defires and inclinations, and 
is occafioned by the pleafures anfwering to them. 
It is highly uftrfal to analyfe this into thofe pleafures 
of which it principally confifts, and hence to pre- 
scribe fuch regulations for our defires, that they may 
not fail of their ends. To obtain happiaefs and 
avoid mifeiy are unqueftionably the firtt principles 
of morality. But thefe principles are far too general 
for praftical application, and hence are inefficient 
for our ufe. / In practice, then, we mult decompound 
them into fubordinate principles. Here the divifion 
of bur author feems to be fupremely excellent, as it 
wholly exhaufts the fubjeft, and there is not a fingle 
11 - defire 
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dcfire or propenfity of the human mind which may 
not be conveniently referred to one or other of his 
fcven primary clafles. This drvifion has alfo the 
advantage of clearly and accurately fhewiHg the value 
of our different endeavours, and what influence they 
may and muft reciprocally have upon each other. 
Opr duties are commonly divided into tbofe we owe 
to God» to our neighbours, and so q^m fd ves- With 
many advantages this divifion of ff>or#lfc has alio this 
difadvantagf, thai, *l many of our duties are of a 
-compound nature* or may be coaGdere^ at leaft as 
equally duties to wrfclm aj*J to pur neighbours, 
w« Are frequently at a lofs under jvhat head they 
ro*y> with moft propriety, be placed ; hence we art 
Jtd to. divide thiijgs jittwally eppnefted, or co treat 
tfoe-fcine fcbpft under *w<? different points of view. 
The <»e*had here purfued reaipves this inconvenience. 
Another recomnqend^ion of it is, that thus QW au- 
thor was enabled to treat molality, as indeed it pogto 
eye* to t>e treated, as * regimen for the mind, w > 
rule of living for the prefervation of its health. 

Good as iKir auger's method i$, and excellent as 
*9§ny of his , notions and precepts are, (till I cannot 
deny ithat he appear* not to have fufficienfly defined 
Winy things which deferye a more narrow inquiry 
wd explanation, whilft he has evidently purfued 
Others wo far. Under the firft head of the pjcafttres 
q{ foifacion he fee/ma here and there to have intro- 
duced an wneceflary and almoft afcetic ftriftnsft* and 
a monkifli morality. This fevere morality, it is true, 
our author does not prefs upon all chriftUns* but, » s 
fee clearly esprefles, on thofe only who ft" vc t0 
attain, the fgmmit of perfetfion. He fuppofes that 
the duws appHid to this ia the gpfpel are particulaf 
duties* or, a* they have been ftyled, confilia WW 
gelUa* that are not obligatory, to all chriftUos? Ta* 
principle \s the feurce of his too ft rift afld ave ^ 

jK&ied aaeraHty. Hence abftinence in t*W n S, ,and 
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drinking, when not necef&ry to prefenre Ac health 
t>f the bcidy or mind, or in any other way itodiatefy 
profitable, appears to him to be hi itfelf fomething 
devout, and approaching to perfe&iori. Hente he 
fpeaks of indulgence m meat and wine wWi fbch an 
air of fcrupalofi&y; hence he recommends rdigiows 
falling; hence fie fpeaks fomewhat unfavourably of 
marriage, which* he confided as rather permitted than 
commanded, and beftows the praife of peculiar fane- 
tity on a flare of celibacy, k mttft be owned, that 
he expreffes hinvftrlf here with his wonted prudence 
and caution, but the ground on which he proceed!* 
is not folid, and is fupported neither by reafon ttdt 
fcripture. 

We have nx> proofs, that the moral fyftem of 
the gofpel contains any particular precepts for tfiofe 
who endeavoijr after a higher degree of perfc&ion, 
and fuperior righteoufnds, different from the duties 
which it prefcribes to all men. By fhcfe pretepts, 
it is to be obferved, are not underftood exhorta- 
tions to an heroic virtue, the excrcife of which re- 
quires a concurrence of particular circumftances 
with a rare and admirable frame of mind, as for 
inftance to fave ,the life of another at the rifle cf our 
own, Or to facrificc ourfelvcs for the good of our 
country. Thefe precepts are rather injunctions to 
extraordinary good works, that would be good works 
with refpeft to every man', and yet are not pro- 
perly duties to all. They refpeft anions which every 
one may perform if he wilt. Such precepts we 
deny, on the principle, that they muft be given by 
God, or by Jefbs Chrift, and corrfeqbentfy cannot 
be mere counfeh, but muft, be laws. If we have a 
precept to do what is generally good, or what is 
rcquifite to the greateft happinefs, the general precept 
muft be fubordinate to the particular one. If Chrift 
•have given a confilium evangelicum that would apply to 
all'mea. he has thereby explained what is beft, and 

that 
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that it is our duty to do: if, for example, Jefus 
have counfelled all his difciples, at all times, to 
live unmarried, and to give away their goods, he 
has thus declared, that it is in general the bed lb to do, 
and confequently it is their duty. Men reft them- 
felves upon fome inftances in which Jefus lias recom- 
mended a certain conduit that is too difficult, or 
indeed impra&icable to fome, and thence infer, that 
the precept is not obligatory to all, but a well- meant 
and faiutary counfel for thofe who will voluntarily 
follow it. Of this kind are the precepts which he 
gave his difciples, if any one fmote them upon the 
pne cheek to turn to him the other, and if any 
one would take their cloak to give him their coat 
alfo. But it fhould be confidered, that this infiruc- 
tion of Chrift was not a counfel which he gave to 
his apoftles as particularly holy men, but it was a 
- precept which rheir particular fituation, the purpofc 
of the bufinefs they had undertaken, and the manner 
of their being fent out into the world, rendered 
prudent and neceffary. Confequently they were obli- 
gatory only on them, and on thofe who may be in 
fimilar fituations. Their Lord told them, that he 
fent them as fheep to the wolves, or that in the exe- 
cution of their office they would have the whole 
world againft them, and would be expofed defence- 
lefs to every violence and injury. In fuch circum- 
ftances, where reGftance would but make things 
worfe, where oppofing force to force would produce 
no reparation of an injury, but only ftimulate the 
powerful and irrefiftible antagonift to frefli injuftice 
and greater cruelty, and where opprefled innocence 
could lay no claim to the prote&ion of the law, 
there would be no other refource than extreme pati- 
ence, mildnefs, and fubmiffion, to awaken the na- 
tural compaffion of our enemies, and the feeble re- 
mains of humanity lying dormant in their breads. 
Nay more. Since, as was obvioufly the cafe, the 

grand 
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grand purpofe of the million of the apoftles, namely, 
to preach and to propagate the gofpel, far from be- 
ihg promoted by the exercifeof revenge, and an 
a£Hve refiftance to injuftice, would be rendered 
abortive thereby, we cannot confider thefe merely 
as prudential precepts of Chrift, but as indifpenfa- 
ble commands : yet not for fuch whofe circumftances. 
would not like theirs be bettered by fuch an ex- 
treme fubmiffion, but rendered worfe by it; nqt for 
thofe who Can fhelter thcmfelves from violence and 
fecure themfelves from injuries under the prote&ion 
of the laws : not for thofe who have not, like the 
apoftles, a new fyftem to eftablifh, the fuccefs of 
which muft depend on the meekly fuffering every 
injuftice. To follow fuch precepts, given to the 
apoftles folely, and founded on their peculiar fitua- 
tion, in circumftances totally different, would be 
abfurd. In civil fociety, where the rights and pro- 
perty of every citizen fhould be maintained facred 
and inviolable, under the guardianfhip of impartial 
laws, it would be to eftablifh very great errors and y 
prejudices, ferving to^ ftrengthen the hands of the 
wicked in violence and rap'rne. Hence it appears,' 
that the notion of thofe, who, from this wife pre- 
cept of Jefus to his firft difciples, would deduce 
a general evangelical counfel for the righteous and 
moft perfedl of all ages, and the farcafms of the 
evil-minded, who from this precept mifunderftood 
make a ftrong obje&ion to the moral fyftem of 
Jefus, are equally unfounded. 

If we fuppofe that many of the precepts delivered 
by Jefus in his fermon on the mount, if not all of 
them, are merely evangelical counfels, this fuppofi- 
tion will be contradi&ory to that faying of Chrift, 
that the righteoufnefs of his difciples muft be greater 
than that of the fcribes and pharifees. The com- 
mand which Chrift gave the rich young man, Matt. 
xix. 21. who came toliim, and afked what he muft 

do 
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do to' inherit eternal life, namely, fell all that thoti 
haft, and come and follow me, is alfo confidered as 
an evangelical* eounfeh The queftion, to which this 
was the anfwer, was not what he (hould do, to be- 
come more righteoxi's and perfeft than other men, 
but fchat he mould db to inherit ererriaT life. The 
teacher to whom he applied, and whorri he thus ac- 
knowledged for, a truly divine teacher, counfclled him 
not, but commanded hirn, to follow him, or to be- 
come Ws difcipie: and as this teacher certainly fore- 
1 faw that this young man would not be fteadfaft in his 
attendance on him, on account of his wealth and his 
too great attachment to it, but would be excited to 
faff away by the threatened and dieaded lbfs of his 
goods, he commanded him voluntarily to part with 
His riches, that would otherwife be a fhare to him. 
jfefus faid to him, it is true: if thou wilt be ferfeS: 
but he did nbt here mean a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, or righteoufnefs, than was neceffary to him in 
order to inherit eternal life ; he only directed hint ro 
do what would enable him to obtain and fecure that 
righfeoufnefs, and perfe&ion, necdTary to all the dis- 
ciples and followers of Jefus. This is clear from 
what follows. When this young man, who thought 
the injunffion too hard, went away forrowing, Jefiifc 
faid to his difciples : verily I fay unto you, that a 
rich man fhall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven: a fcntence'that certainly would not have been 
trttered, had not the young man, by declining to 
obey Chrift's injunction, excluded himfelf from the- 
kingdom of heaven, and not merely from an extra- 
ordinary degree of righteoufnefs and perfedion. 

St. Paul's recommendation of celibacy, i Cor. vii. 
has affo been deemed an evangelical counfcl. That 
Chrifl: likewife recommended it, as obftrved by our 
author* I can no where find: for the words, that till 
the rime of hib laft coming men fhould marry, and be 
given in marriage, cannot potTibly be conftrued as a 
f mifprifion 
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mifprifion or undervaluing of that ftate. They mean 
nothing more, than that* even at the time, fa great 
a change of things would not be forefeen, and confe-r . 
quently, that men would be fo little prepared for the 
cauftpophe, as to regain in a ftate of peaceful fecu* 
rity, following their worldly occupations, eftabiifhing 
new hpufeholds, and forming matrimonial connec- 
tions, which are ufually done in times of peace and 
ftcurity alone. Though Jefus, on more than one 
occafion, proclaims woe to thofe who are with-child, 
and to thofe who give fuck, this can by no means be 
confidered as a difapprobation of matrimony. He 
larpencs the married only on account of their greater 
pain% and trouble, to which they are more expofed 
than thofe who remain in a ftate of celibacy. As to 
the couofel of St. Paul, it appears, as he fays he 
gives it not as a commandment, and that every one 
may do as he will, but that it is better to remain 
unmarried, that this expreffion has every thing re- 
quifite to conftitute an evangelical precept. It may 
with great probability be faidy that this is a precept ^ 
of an extraordinary good work in all men. who can 
and will conform to it, but that it is yet no duty. 
It may be obferved, however, that the apoftlc ex^ 
plains it not as any fuch extraordinary -good work, 
and no where fays, that he recommends celibacy on 
this account. It is rather clear, that he advifes it 
merely on account of its convenience. It is with 
him merely the di&ate of prudence. He fays, he 
would that every one would remain unmarried, on 
account of the -carefulnefs arifing from marriage, 
and the pains and troubles to be expe&ed, the burden 
of which is much more heavily felt by the married, 
than by *he unmarried. If the circumftances of 
thofe times, when thqfe who were incumbered with 
a family had much ft yew confequences, and greater 
perfections to fear, were the grounds; of thh apof- 
tolical precept it was pot given to thofe who live in 
Vol. III. T t other 
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other times, and in different circumftances. St. 
Paul had before given this general precept, that, to 
avoid fornication, every man ftiould have one wife: 
but to thofe who had the gift of continence he gave 
this advice, that they fhould remain unmarried, as 
thus they would have fewer troubles. But what is of 
mod importance, St. Paul exprefsly fays, that he, 
and not Chrift, gives this counfel * and only to thofe 
who were not in danger of being enticed to fornica- 
tion. Befides it can be no general rule, for were all 
men to follow it, the general happinefs muft fall to 
the ground, ancl it would become a mod urgent duty 
to marry. Our author endeavours to parry this ob- 
jection, by premifing, that, in exprefs precepts of 
the gofpel, we ought not to concern ourfelves what 
effeft the general pra&ice of them would have on the 
common happinefs of mankind, which depends fo 
much on matrimony, and the propagation of the 
human race thence arifing. Had we, indeed, exprefs 
and unequivocal precepts before us, we ought not, 
in putting them in pra&ice,, to look forward with 
caution to their poffible Confequences. In that cafe 
we muft fuppofe, that we* did not confider the fubjeft 
in the right point of view, and might in fome way 
or other be miftaken. But this' will not apply in the 
prefent inftance, as celibacy is no where fo exprefsly 
and undeniably enjoined in the moral precepts of the 
gofpeL We are rather to confider, whether thofe 
recommendations of it, which we find in the apoftolical 
writings, be founded on the particular circumftances 
of the perfons to whom, and the times when they 
were given, or be general rules equally valid to all 
men, at all times, and qpder all circumftances. As 
long as this remains doubtful, the confideration, 
how far the happinefs of mankind would be pro- 
moted in the one cafe or in the other is abfolutely 
requifitc to the decifion. It is no fufficient anfsver 
to the obje&ion, that this precept, in the prefent 
' fallen 
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fallen ftate of mankind, as our author fays, cannot 
be followed by all men, but only by a Tew, anil 
hence its bad confequences are not to be regarded. 
By this fubterfuge, it feems to me, many evidently 
bad aftions may be defended as innocent and vir- 
tuous. It is indifputable, that an immediate good 
may be procured by feveral aftions that are not to 
be permitted, as for inftance, the killing a cheating 
gamefter, a feducer of youth, or a pimp in a duel. 
But why is this murder, notwithftanding the imme- 
diate good confequences which it produces, an un- 
allowed and puniftiable deed ? Morality anfwers, 
" becaufe the permiffion of fuch aftions, and the gene- 
ral practice of them, would deftroy both public and 
private happinefs. In juftification of it, however, 
we might fay in like manner, that we need take no 
thought about the general praftice of fuch deeds as 
fo many other confiderations and circumftances would 
reftrain men from it. But to this we might apply the 
general maxim of morality, that every evil aft, 
which. would be injurious, were it generally permitted 
and praftjfed, is forbidden to us. This maxim muft 
alfo be admitted here, otherwife the fame objeftion 
may be made to chriftian morals, as Rouffeau made 
to the modern French philofophers, that, if their 
principles did not inftigate men to perfecute and kill 
one another, they tended to prevent the propagation 
of the fpecies. 

Were this precept followed, fays Hartley, it would 
be (till better for us, as the coming of the king- 
dom of righteoufnefs would thus be accelerated. If 
by the kingdom of righteoufnefs he underftand the 
millennium as it is called, which the Revelation of 
St. John feems to promife, this is probably to be 
con fide red as a chimera founded on a miftaken paf- 
fage ; at lead we are too little acquainted with that; 
golden period, to dare to expeft in it fuch purity and 
hoUnefs of manners as will leave no room for marriage. 

T t % In 
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In a fubfequent note we fhall probably have occa- 
fion to fay more of this opinion of our author. If, 
however, be undcrftand by it the end of the world or 
the laft day, it is not eafy to fee on what our obliga- 
tion is founded, or where we learn, that its coming 
may be haftWned by an extraordinary and apparently 
fupcr-human righteoufnefs. 

Thefe are the principal inftances and proofs of 
confilia evangelica ufually adduced. It is obvious, 
however, that they are improperly fo termed. 

We fhall now proceed to fome other reftridions 
of our author, which we think too rigid and unnecef- 
fary. If the rules which he prefcribes with refpeft to 
food be requifite to preferve health of body (and this, 
generally confidercd, they abfolutely appear to be) 
fo far they deferve to be followed. But if we abftain 
from eating fiefh out of regard to animals, or com- 
panion for them, or from fome far-fetched notions 
deduced from the Old Teftament, our right to the 
enjoyment of animal food ieems to be unneceffarily 
limited. Suppofing that no exprefs permifiion to 
eat flelh was given to Noah and his defendants, they 
muft have taken this liberty of themfelves, as they 
and animals became more numerous ; and an a&ion, 
without which they could not fupport themfelves 
and multiply on the earth, could not be forbidden as 
finfuL Savage and uncultivated nations, though not 
numerous, could not poffibly fubfift without the flefli 
of animals, whilft ignorant, of agriculture, or, if ac- 
quainted with it, unable to purfue it from their in- 
fecure and warlike way of life. The fpontaneous 
fruits of the earth are too few, and the gathering 
them is too uncertain, and expofed to too many 
dangers, for them to fupply their fole food. Hunt- 
iog muft be the moft important occupation/ and 
chief mode of fubfiftencc, of all barbarous nations. 
Civilized people, however agriculture might flourifh 
amopgft them, would not be half fo numerous, were 

they 
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they deprived of animal food, as they now are tvhiHl 
chat forms a part of their nourifhment. Certain 
animals, that are a rcftraint on the increafe of man- 
kind, and which would con fume what is deftined 
for their fupport, muft be killed by them and kept 
under, or they would want room upon the earth. 
Finally, wc are affured by natural philofophers, that 
the flefh of animals is a neceifary food for man, to 
enable him to execute and fupport bodily or mental 
labours, that require a ftrong and continued exertion 
of his faculties, without being extremely enfeebled 
and fatigued. Thus, as eating flefh is on many 
accounts ufeful and neceffary to man, it is impoffiblc 
that, his nature fhould be rendered more perfeft by 
abftinence from it, or that in refufing the enjoyment 
of animal food fhould confift a peculiar fandtity. 
It is rather a felf-impofed adt of religion, fuch as 
St. Paul exprefsly difapproves, 1 Tim. iv. 3. 

Equally too far appears the morality of-our author 
to be carried with refpedt to the ufe of wine. He 
would have it employed as a medicine <and a cor- 
dial, rather than as a common drink. Here alfo I 
muft obferve, that we ought to take into confider- 
ation thole only of his arguments againft the ufe of 
wine, which are deduced from the nature of that 
liquor, and its effe&s on the health of our bodies 
and minds. On the other hand, what he fays' 
againft ic from the alteration rif the vegetable juices 
induced by the flood, and particularly from the vow 
of the Nazarites to abftain from wine, appears to me 
to be inconclufive, and of no weight. Whatever 
may have been the nature of the vow of the Naza- 
rites, we are by no means authorized, from their 
abjuring the ufe of wine, to conclude, that abftinence 
from it is a ftep towards higher perfection. Wc 
might with equal juftice infer, that cutting off the 
hair would be an obftacle to our attaining perfec- 
tion; for againft this alfo the Nazarites made a vow. 
T t 3 Both 
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Both thefc were mod probably only tokens of mourn- 
ing, as a man generally took this vow when about 
to undertake a long journey, and abfent himfelf for 
a time from his native country. 

The praife beftowed by our author on religious 
fading belongs alfo to the monkifh fyftem of mora- 
lity, notwithdanding there are many amongft the 
proteftants, who confider it as an exercife of devo- 
tion. As I have much to fay againft this, let me 
firft obferve, that 1 fpeak not of fuch temperance 
q[nd fobriety as tends moft effectually to remove dis- 
orders of the body, induced by an improvident and 
immoderate indulgence in eating and drinking, and 
are thus neceffary to give our minds the freedom 
and a&ivity requifite to the due exercife of prayer, 
meditation, and other a&s of devotion. As far as 
fading, or rather moderation in diet, is conducive 
to thefe purpofes, it deferves to be drongly recom- 
mended. But fading has no merit as an adt of devo- 
tion, confidered by itfelf, or as an a&ion i mmediatel 
acceptable to God. Can that being who is all bene- 
volence and love take pleafure in a man's voluntarily 
chaftening his body, without his command, and 
thinking to honour his Creator by punifhing himfelf? 
Can it be acceptable to God for man thus to endea- 
vour to do more than he is commanded, and thence 
to take merit to himfelf? The notion of an intrinfic 
and immediate excellence in religious fading, is alto- 
gether grounded on fuch unjud and unworthy ideas 
of God, that it is fcarcely worth while to fay any 
thing farther againd it. They who through igno- 
rance and prejudice fancy themfelves honouiing God 
by puniftiing their bodies, can at moft expedt only 
- forgivenefs, but their fafts can by no means be con- 
fidered .as truly good wprks. If, however, fading 
be only valued as an immediate indrument of pro- 
moting inward devotion, exciting and drengthening 
piety, and fortifying virtue, in particular chadity, 

as 
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as it appears to be by our author, it is an abfolute 
duty to thofe who are fenfible of thefe advantages of 
it, as far as is actually fubfervient to thofe pur- 
pofes : but to this no drift fading is rcquifue, or an 
abftinence from all food for a whole day. Such fad- 
ing, far from promoting its defigned ends, would 
in many refpefts be highly detrimental to them. 
Strift and frequent fading is prejudicial to health, 
and in confeqvience of it fuch unpleafant fenfations 
commonly arife at our dated periods of eating as 
render us, unfit for any. thing, efpecially for afts of 
devotion. To weaken the defires of youth by fading 
requires fuch an extraordinary degree of it, as would 
tend greatly to injure health. The body mud be 
confiderably exhauded and weakened by the depriva- 
tion of nutritious juices. If this be not done, fading, 
employed for this, purpofe, may produce direftly 
oppofite effefts. For the purpofe being fixed in our 
minds, our whole attention would be turned to it; 
and experience teaches us how lively this attention is 
capable of rendering certain ideas, even when we 
call in all our mental faculties to fupprefs them. 
Long fading, praftifed for a courfe of years, may 
alfo imperceptibly and gradually weaken us, and 
occafion a wading of the body, whence we may grow 
old before our time, and bring upon ourfelves a pre- 
mature death. 

Let us, however, inquire what the fcriptures fay 
of fading. The ordinances of religion enjoined the 
Ifraelites in the Old Tedament were very drift : 
yet we find, that they had but one fad day appointed 
them in the whole year. This was the great day of 
atonement, on which they were to mourn, and ap- 
pear as finners. Were fading fuch a neceflary aft of 
religion as it is deemed by fome, it would in all pro- 
bability have been oftener prescribed the Jews : for 
one day in the year is almod equivalent to none. 
The other holydays and fabbaths of that people were, 
T t 4 as 
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as is well known, days of feafting and. joy. In later 
times, the Ifraclitcs, willing to do more in refpeft to 
fading than God had commanded them, eftablifhed 
other faft days. But on this head God declared by 
his prophet Ifaiah, chap. lviii. 6, 7. that the fcfts 
acceptable to him were when a iron reduced himfelf 
to want by the reftoration of goods unrighteoufly 
obtained, or when he abated fomewhat of his ufual 
proportion of food to aflift thofe who were more poor 
ajid neceffitous than himfelf, and to prevent the 
hungry and needy from perifhing. Here no faffs are 
fpoken 'of for which particular days were fet apart, 
but fuch as a benevolent and companionate man 
would e*ercife whenever he faw another opprefled by 
want. In the New Teftament we find a remarkable 
obfervation of Chrift on fading, Matt. ix. 14. whence 
it appears, that the Pharifees, and the difcipies of 
John faded, but the difcipies of Jefus faded not. 
Chrid faid, that his difcipies were to be confidered 
as children of the bride chamber whilft he was with 
them, and confequcntly, that their failing then would 
be as improper as fading at the celebration of a 
nuptial ceremony : but, as fading was a mark of for- 
row and mourning, they would faft, when he was 
taken from them, and they mourned his abfence. 
The meaning of his words is ; when a man is 
forrowful, and cannot eat for grief he may fad; 
but if he have not this reafon for fading, it is 
unneceflary for him thus to chaden himfelf In- 
ftances of exemplary perfons who have faded 
have been adduced from the A6ts of the Apodles, 
xiii. 2. 1 Cor. vii. 7. as proofs, of (he nectflity of 
religious fading. But it is not our duty to faft 
becaufe'Paul faded; for Paul performed many other 
adls of devotion which it is not incumbent on ufc to 
imitate. Thus he took the Nazarites* vow, and per- 
mitted Timothy to be circumcifcd. Both thefe he 
4)id in compliance with the cudoms of the Jews, and 

was 
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Was juftified by the particular circumftances in which 
he flood. To us, however, the whole of the Le- 
vitical law is annulled, and were we to do what Paul 
did in circumdances totally different, we fhould not 
be equally excufable. Befides, he fays exprefsly, 
1 Cor. v vii. 6. that he gives not a cotomandmentj 
but a permiffion. Chrift himfelf ha* no where pre- 
ferred falling. In a paffage often cited, 1 Cor, ix. 
a.5, 27. fading properly fo called is not fpoken of, 
but merely an abftinence from certain meats, the 
indulging in which was deemed linful, to avoid giving 
offence to the weaker brethren* 

I admit, however, that there are a few obfeure 
paflages' in the New Teftament, which may be ad- 
duced in favour of the propriety, if not of the hecef- 
iky of religious fading. .Of thefe are the words of 
Chrift, Matt. xvii. 21. "this kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fading :" fpoken of the cafting a 
devil out of a lunatic youth. The difciples of our 
Lord had beert unable to caft him out, and on their 
afking Jefus the reafon of this, he afligns the want 
of faith as the general caufe, but alio adds, that 
devils of this kind were not to be caft out but by 
failing and prayer. Jefus, however, caft out this 
devil without prayer or fading, but merely by re- 
buking him : thus fading and prayer were neceflary 
only for his difciples, probably as being Dcceffary to 
excite and fortify that faith whteh was neceflary to tht 
performance of that miracle. The whole paffage, 
bowever, is very obfeure, and I know of no com- 
mentator who has hitherto explained it fofficiently. 
Still thus much is clear, that, at mod, fading is here 
recommended as a mean to efleft a miracle, and 
produce a faith capable of working it, and conse- 
quently cannot be required of thofe who have no 
power to work miracles. When Chrift, and the 
apoftle Paul, occafionally give fome rules for the 
obfervancc of fafts, and how they might be better 

performed 
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performed than' was commonly done, we may pre-, 
fume that thefe religious ceremonies, like others then 
praflifed by the people amongft whom they were, 
and which were not pofitively to be reje&ed, were 
rather permitted than enjoined, and that what is faid 
relates only to fome open abufes of them.. 

The monachal and afcetic opinion of our author 
refpefting celibacy ftill deferves to be examined. 
He feems to conje&ure, that whilft man remained in 
paradife in a (late of innocence, the human race was 

' propagated in a manner different from what it now 
is. This conje&ure, however, which was entertained 
by the convqlfionaries, and other fanatics, has no 
foundation in the nature or frame of man, or in the 
Mofaic account of his origin. Mofes relates the 
appointment of marriage, the increafe of the human 
fpecies to be effe&ed by it, and the blefilng given by 
God to the firft pair, before he mentions the fall of 
man. But this fall, however important and extenGve 
we may fuppofe its confequences to have been, could 
not have occafioned fuch an alteration in the effential 
frame of man, as to produce in him parts which 
he had not previous to it, or to change the fun&ions 
of thofe which he had. Before man had expofed 
himfelf to moral depravity, his natural inclinations, 
no doubt, were more moderate, more obedient to 

• reafon, and more fubfervient to the ends for which 
they were implanted : but it is not credible, that 
they were altogether wanting, and that the innocent 
pleafure attending a due fatisfaftion of them was 
denied $ neither have we the lead foundation for fuch 
a fuppofition. Analogy, from the confideration of, 
animals in nature refembling man, teaches us the 
contrary. Thefe, which never fell, would unques- 
tionably have been propagated in the paradifiacal 
ftate as well as in the prefent, . The immortality 
pofleffed by man in a date of innocence could no 
more render the propagation of the fpecies unnecef- 
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fary, than that immortality promifed us in a future 
ftate, where we fliall be liable to no decadency. 
Had that been the cafe, the Creator rauft have pro- 
duced at once all the human race that were ever 
to inhabit the earth. This -however, would not 
have been confonant to that benevolent purpofe 
which Paul holds out to our notice, namely, that all 
'men are of one blood, that by the manner of their 
origin and propagation they might all be connected 1 
together, and be brothers a^d fitters. 



PROP. LIX. p. 253. 
On the Lawfufoe/s of ftudying the Polite Arts. 

The fentence of our author on the polite arts, that 
they are fcarcely to be allowed, except when em- 
ployed to religious purpofes, feems to be carried too 
far, at lead if it be his mfcaning, that thefe arts are 
to be reprobated, unlefs immediately dedicated to 
religion. How many inftru&ive, ufeful, and edifying - 
works of tafte muft then vanifh ! The dida£tic 
poems of philofophy, the inftru&ive fables of an 
iEfop, hiftorical pi&ures, defcriptions of the works 
of nature, landfcapes, and gay, animating and pleaf- 
ing mufic, mud all fall together. Such an unrea- 
sonable and fevere judgment, however, I cannot 
afcribe to our author. Muft he not have confidered 
that a man could not dedicate his talents to religion 
with any fuccefs, unlefe he had previoufly exercifed 
them on lighter fubjedls ? and that it would be necef- 
fary for him to read and ftudy the bell works of the 
ancients and moderns, few of which are confined to 
religion, in order to form his mind, obtain a juft, 
nice, and folid tafte, and acquire a capacity of ex- 
preffing himfelf properly, clearly, accurately, fmoothly 
and nobly ? Muft he not have known how the ftudy 
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of the polite arcs increafcs our knowledge of the 
human heart, and unlocks the paffages to its mod 
fecrec receffes ? And bow neceflary, or jat leaft ufeful 
it is, to enter the road to philofophy through the 
gate of the fine arts ? Finally, rmift he not have 
refle&ed, that to undcrftand and excel in facred 
poetry, a man mud be no ftranger to the other kinds 
of it, or to its fitter arts ? I will rather fuppoie that, 
as it frequently happens with the zealous, led away 
by his juft indignation againft the immoral abufes of 
the polite arts, of which the beft heads have been 
too frequently .guilty, he has expreffed himfelf fomc- 
what too loofcly and iocautioufly. I am far from 
defending againft him the caufe of dilettanti, who, 
by their labours in the. polite arts, excite irreligious 
levity, recommend to us the fatisfa&ion of our fenfual 
de fires as our fupreme good, and the great end of our 
exiftence, and pourtray the ple?fures of, love and de- 
bauchery with a too (educing pencil. Still I cannot 
perfuade myfelf that all images of thefe pleafures are 
abfolutely immoral and unallowable: rather, in my 
opinion, xnuft they be confidered as permifBble, whilft 
the pleafures of the fenfes are painted only in fuch a 
degree and manner as they are innocent, and enno- 
bled by being allied to moral purpofes y and in fuch 
colours only as pleaie the imagination, and exalt the 
moral fenfe, Without (educing the heart. I muft con- 
fer, that a good compofition, under fuch reftraints, 
would be no eafy work, as the fear of being immoral 
would be too liable to occafion a deficiency of inte- 
reft; and on the other hand, to avoid leaving the 
heart cold and unmoved, morality might be facrificed 
to the defire of giving delight. Extreme circum- 
fpeftion, therefore, muft be recommended to the 
young artift, if he would not lay the foundations of 
repentance in his more ferious and riper age. I fay, 
to the young artift, as in general this doubtful em- / 
ployment of the fine arts may perhaps be pardonable 
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in the gayecy of youth, as a preliminary to more ufe- 
ful and ferious compofitions : but it is highly im- 
proper * at lead, to ufe no harfher term, when old 
men and gray-beards continue to dedicate their 
talents to Bacchus and Venus, and, with one foot in 
the grave, indulge in the frolicfomenefs of youth. 
A gray-headed Anacreon amongft chriftians, how- 
ever we may admire the heathen bard, is a ftrange 
and (hocking phaenomenon. 



PROP. LXVII. p. 280. 
On the pure Love of God. 

It appears, from the preceding proportion, as 
well as from other parts of his work, that Hartley 
is a defender of the pure love of God, which fo 
many have difputed^tad which mod moral ifts have 
banifhed to the kingdom of chimeras. He not only 
maintains its poffibility, but holds it up, with its 
adjundt felf-annihilation, as the lad point of perfec- 
tion, and the fummit of happinefs to all rational 
beings. , That he may not be too precipitately con- 
demned, and clafled with thofe cnthufiafts, whofe 
defences of the point he maintains have met with no 
favourable reception, it will be neceflary to exhibit 
his explanation of the nature of felf-annihilation; and 
the pure love of God, and the manner in which they 
are produced. For this purpofe 1 will endeavour to 
colled the fcattered lights appearing here and there 
in his work, particularly in his theory of aflbciation. 
The following cohGderations include what he has laid 
of mod importance on the fubjeft, and arc calculated 
to elucidate his ideas. 

All our inclinations and exertions, as foon as we 
become confeious of felf, begin with a view to this 
felf : and, indeed, whilft we are merely fenfitive, they 
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arife from a fenfual felf-intereft. When we have once 
received pleafing and unpleafing perceptions, from 
the impreffions made by objects on our fenfes, we 
defire the return of the former, and dread the return 
of the latter. So long as we experience the pleafures 
and pains of fenfe alone, and, in confequence of this 
experience, endeavour to reproduce or avoid them, it 
is fenfual felf-intereft merely that excites us to ac- 
tion. When by degrees we become acquainted with 
higher and nobler pleafures, we in like manner defirc 
and feek a repetition of thofe pleafures ; and then, as 
our author obferves, we fubftitute a more refined 
felf-intereft, inftead of that merely fenfual, with which 
we began. If, from all the pleafures we have hitherto 
enjoyed, we colledt a general idea of happinefs, with- 
out confining ourfelves to - the defire of one par- 
ticular kind of pleafure, and bend all our defires and 
endeavours to this general happinefs, we aft from 
a rational felf-intereft. But felf-intereft is ever the 
firft motive of our exertions, inafmuch as whatever 
we defire, we firft defire with a view to felf, and as 
the means of felf-fatisfa&ion. Our defires and en- 
deavours are felf-interefted alfo, fo far as they are 
founded on obje&s that are pleafing and defirable to 
us only through the medium of felf, by means of 
which we became acquainted with them. , If, how- 
ever, an objeft pleafe us of itfelf, and for its own 
fake, without the leaft view of any fatisfa&ion to be 
expefted from it to ourfelves; and if it be no longer 
confidered as the means of pleafure, but the poffeffion 
or enjoyment of it be an immediate fatisfa&ion to us ; 
the defire thence arifing is, according to Hartley, 
difinterefted, and the love of the objeft pure love. 
Experience proves, that we are capable of loving 
and defiring in this difinterefted manner, iV very 
obvious and remarkable example of this is given 
by our author, with regard to the love of money, in 
the former part of his work, containing the hiftory 
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of affociation, which example We (hall by and by 
nqake ufe of, to elucidate our fubjcd. • Unqueftion- 
ably, too, there are ftill more noble inftances of dif- 
interefted love. From the foregoing definitions of 
felf-intcrcft and difintereftednefs, how can we deem 
the love an affe&ionate mother bears to a young, 
helplefs, and fick child, felf-intereft, when to nurfe 
and watch over him fhe forgets herfelf, regardleft of 
her own eafe, convenience, and health, nay frequently 
facrificing her life, and, if death free her from the 
toilfome talk, mourning as if bereft of all the joys of 
life. Certain, however, it is, that this difinterefted 
love could only have originated from considerations 
of felf, and that it was felfiflx before it was difinte- 
refted. 

The laws of affociation explain how this remark- 
able converfion of felf-interefted defires and inclina- 
tions into difinterefted ones is effedted, in the follow- 
ing manner. When defire is aflbciated for a fufficient 
length of time with an obje&, by means of fome 
pleafure, or felf-fatisfadtion, which it procures, and 
the objeft, remaining the fame, git/es us various 
pleafures, and affords us fatisfa&ion in many different 
ways, the defire is united with the object in fuch a 
manner, that, after repeated aflbciation?, the inter- 
vention of the idea of pleafure, which firft made the 
objeft defirable, becomes lefs and lefs neceffary to 
produce the defire, in time fuperfluous, and finally 
unheeded, fo that in many cafes it is no longer per- 
ceived, or fuppofed, to be the medium' which unites 
the defire with the objeft. This may be explained 
by the difinterefted love of money, which actually 
takes place in the mifer. The various advantages, 
benefits, and pleafures, which he promifed himfelf 
from the pofleffion of money, firft make it pleafing 
to him, and an objeft of defire. The more he learns 
to know and value thofe advantages, benefits, and 
pleafures that gold can procure to its poffeffprs, and 
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the more he is convinced, that ic is indifpenfably 
heceflfary, and at the, fame time fufficient to procure 
thern> the more eagerly muft he covet it, and the 
higher mud he prize jr. When he thinks of ?ny 
advantage, fatis faction, or enjoyment, he thinks alio 
of money, as the only mean of procuring him the 
objeft of his defires, and as the exponent of all bia 
pleafures. 

Thefe pleafures are various, and the advantages 
which money will procure him are various, but the 
money conftantly prefents itfelf to his mind at every 
view of them. The idep of money continually recur- 
ring, and thence becoming more forcible, weakens, 
obfcures, and at length fupprefies thofe ideas, and 
original defires, from which the love of money itfelf 
arofe. He now ceafes to value gold as the means of 
obtaining other good, and his defire is attached 
immediately to the gold itfelf: he loves it as a good, 
without any diftind view of the advantages it will 
procure him, and thus his felf- interested love cf 
money is gradually converted into a difinterefted one. 

Juft fo is it in the before* mentioned cafe of a mo* 
ther's difinterefted love to her child. This love firft 
arifes from felfilh confiderations, and frpm various re- 
ferences to felf. The mother loves her child from 
confidering him as a part of herfelf : fhe values him 
on account of the pains, troubles and cares he has 
coft her. The pleafing profpedt of the gratitude and 
love with which he will one day repay her maternal 
affeftion, and the hope that he will be an honour to 
her, increafe her. inclination toward him. This incli- 
nation at length gains a prepollence over every other, 
as the accomplifhment of all her wifhes and defires 
can only be expe&ed through this child, and fhe can 
figure to herfelf no pleafure into which the idea of 
her beloved child does not enter. Thus this conftant 
idea , fupprefies every other, and occupies the wjiole 
of the mother's mind. When arrived at this point, 
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(he loves the child without refle&ing on any felf- 
fatisfa&ion, or rather a view to felf is no longer necef- 
fary to her love of her child. If he be torn from her, 
fhe feels a fearful void in her heart; and fancies fhe 
has loft her all, as indeed he was all to her. 

What has been faid will, I hope, prove fufficient 
to give the reader" a clear conception of the manner 
in which a felf-interefted defire is converted into a 
diiinterefted one. The whole depends on its being 
admitted as a fad, that when one idea comprifes in 
irfelf feveral others, accompanies each of them, and 
is frequently affociated with each as its caufe, fource, 
or cfitdive means, that one idea gradually obfeures 
the others, and ultimately fo far fuppreffes them, that 
we are no longer confeious of their intervention, but 
immediately pafs to the fingle one. To illuftrate 
this> our author inftances the high degree of felfifh- 
flefs of thofe who have always found the pleafure they 
hoped for and expelled in the completion of their 
defires. He fuppofe9, that fuch perfons firft acquire 
this high degree of felfiflinefs, or the pleafure which 
they affociate with the accomplifhment of their 
Vrifhes, and on the other hand the pain" they feel 
when they are difappointed, from their having always 
obtained the pleafure they fought wheri their wifhes 
have been fulfilled. Thus the accomplifhment of 
their wifhes has become affociated with every plea- , 
furabte enjoyment. Firft, it is agreeable to them 
only on account of the pleafure it procures : but by 
degrees the chain that links 'them together is over- 
looked, and the fatisfa&ion of their wifhes becomes 
immediately pleafing, and an indifpenfable requisite, 
without any view to the pleafure it will procure. 
That this is adtually the cafe, and that mert who 
always find pleafure in the accomplifhment of their 
wifhes are eminently felfifli, is evident from this, that 
nothing conduces fo much to the cure of this vice, 
as the being convinced by repeated experience, that 
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the fulfilment of our defires will not afford us the 
pleafure we hope, but rather tend to make us un- 
happy. 

This will ferve in fbme meafure to decide the dif- 
pute amonglt philofophers, whether all our defires 
and inclinations be felfifh,'or there be fome perfeftly 
difinterefted ones. In reality our defires muft firft 
be felf-interefted. If an objedt produce in us a pleaf- 
ing, or unpleafing, fenfation, we immediately defire 
its continuance and repetition in the former cafe, and 
its ceffation and abfence in the latter, for our own 
fakes : we value it only fo far as it gives us pleafure. 
Thus the child's love to its mother is originally 
founded on the pleafing tafte of the milk with which 
fhe nourifhes it. On the other hand, an objedt is 
only fo far odious to' us, as it is the caufe of unpleaf- 
ing fenfations. We love what has given us pleafure, 
on account of the enjoyment and pleafure we again 
expeft from it : or our inclination is at firft felf- 
interefted, and conne&ed with felf-fatisfadtion. If 
they who affert, that all the inclinations of human 
nature are felf-interefted, mean nothing more than 
this, they are perfectly right : ■ but if they would 
maintain that this retrofpeft to felf, this motive of 
our inclinations and endeavours after an objeft, de- 
rived from felf-fatisfa£Hon, muft always continue, 
and ever be prefent to the mind, they contradift all 
experience, and the moft accurate obfervations of the 
human intelledt. They err, if they deny that an 
obje6t may gradually become immediately, and for 
its own fake, pleafing and defirable. We have fcen 
that this may happen, and that in fome inftances it 
muft neceffarily be the cafer This arrives in the 
fame way as, according to the foregoing theory of 
affociation in general all original automatic motions 
are changed into voluntary ones, and- thefe again 
into automatic ones of the fecond order. Thus all 
our defires are originally automatic, and arife from a 
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bodily want, or appetite. When this want is fatisfied, 
and this appetite appealed, a pleating fenfation enfues. 
As foon as we become confcious of this, we are no 
longer impelled to fatisfy the appetite in the former 
involuntary manner, but from a defire of the pleafure 
we have experienced; and then we become felf- 
interefted. When a certain objedt, however, has 
frequently given us pleafure, it becomes immedi- 
ately pleating to us, and the inclination to it again 
fo far automatic, that it arifes in us without the 
intervention of the idea of the pleafure procured us* 
Thus when the objedt is defired, loved, or fought 
after, for its own fake, a difintereftcd inclination, 
or pure love, takes place. This difinterefted love a 
man may feel, not only for what h good, but for 
what is bad. In this cafe alfo, the inclination is 
changed from interefted to difinterefted gradually, 
and in the way we have related. To wifh, or oc- 
cation, ill to our fellow-creatures* merely for the fake 
of doing them harm* is no original propenfity of our 
nature ; and St. Auguftin is greatly miftaken, when 
he infers this from the envious looks twin brothers 
give each other. Their malice is no more difinte- 
refted, than that of two dogs gnawing the fame bone. 
But experience fufficiently evinces that malevolent 
inclinations may become difinterefted* when a man 
has long accuftomed himfelf to aflbciate his pleafure 
and fatisfadtion with the mifcarriage of others* and 
his unhappinefs_ with their fuccefs. Here, in like 
manner, the connecting link is unheeded; their un- 
happinefs is pleafing to him, as their happinefs is 
painful, in itfelf, and for its own fake, and a pure 
hatred, and difinterefted envy, take root in his heart. 
The blood-thirfty Domitian was no more born with 
an original propenfity to murder than other men. 
But thinking himfelf no other way fecure, and his 
perturbed fancy prefenting nothing to his mind but 
naked poniards, he was impelled to murder by fear 
U u 2 ' . and 
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and fufpicion, like moft of the Roman tyrants, as 
the means of felf- prefer vation, till, by degrees, the 
fhedding of blood became a pleating and dcfirable 
objeft to him, without any view to the fecurity for 
which it was firft fought. The groans of the un- 
happy wretches whom he facrificed to his jealoufy 
and fufpicion were grateful to his ears, and murder 
was fo neceffary an amufement, that, when he wanted 
other vi&ims, he diverted himfelf with killing flies. 

It is now time that we apply this to the pure love 
of God. Our author explains its origin thus. God 
is the fountain of all good, and confequently is affo- 
ciated in our minds with every perception of it, that 
is, with every pleafing (enfation: hence it follows, 
that the idea of God, and of the ways by which his 
goodnefs and blifs are revealed, ultimately fuppreffes 
and excludes every other, until, in the words of fcrip- 
ture, he becomes all in all. 

An explanation of this (hort fentence, the ex- 
preflion of which is fomewhat lax, may not perhaps 
be difagreeable to the reader. God is the fountain 
of all good. In this all. true philofophers agree with 
divines. But the. fenfe in which our author employs 
thefe words is fomewhat more exalted and cxprtffive, 
than that which they commonly bear. According to 
him, God is the fountain of all good, fo that not 
only what we, with our confined knowledge of good 
and evil, at prefent deem fo, but every occurrence, 
change, and a&ion, that takes place in the fpiritual 
world, muft be referred to him as its author. God 
is, according to him, the fole agent, in the ftrideft 
fenfe. All created fpirits, without exception, are but 
accompliftiers of his infinitely benevolent will, and 
inftruments to fulfil his purpofes, that extend to all 
eternity. A living knowledge of this perfeft depen- 
dency of all beings on the fitft eflence, in whom they 
live, and move, and have their being, by whofc 
breath they are vivified* and by whofe fpirit they are 
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animated, tends, in his opinion, rqoft effectually to 
promote a convi&ion of the nothingnefs of ourfelves, 
and of all created beiqgs, before God. But we do 
not properly acknowledge God as the fountain of all 
good, till we admit, when confidering all his works 
and ordinances, what God himfelf faid at the crea- 
tion, that all are good : and this, with him whofe 
view is not confined to a fingle point, like that of 
fliort-fighted man, but embraces all infinity, applies 
both to the prefent, and to eternity. Thus what- 
ever God has ordained, or permitted, we muft ac- 
knowledge to be good. That evil, which here dif- 
treffes and perplexes us in various forms, would ceafe 
to appear to us an evil, were our views enlarged, and 
its connections and effeds laid open to our eyes. 
The mind, freed from its long illufion, and perceiv- 
ing all to be good, would be reftored to the mod 
perfed tranquillity, by the unexpe&ed fight. The 
way in which God leads his intelligent creatures to 
this happy knowledge, which now too frequently 
feems to us an endlefs labyrinth, would then appear 
the beft and fpeedieft by which the goodnefs and 
bleffednefs of God could be revealed. Each knot 
that now fhackles us would be unloofed, every doubt 
and difficulty that now perplexes us would be re- 
moved ;, and in fuch a manner, that we tryuft acknow- 
ledge it worthy of the wifdom and goodnefs of our 
Creator, and neceffary and benefiaial to .ourfelves, 
that €hofe knots ihould have been tied, and not 
fooncr loofed, and that thole doubts fhould have per- 
plexed us, without being removed at an earlier period. 
It is probable, that this joyful difcovery, with the 
conviction of the univerfality of God's influence, 
would eminently and irrcfiftibly promote felf-aunihila- 
tion^ ?nd the pure love of God. Did we merely 
difcover, that every thing in general was good, and 
particularly fb for ourfelves, withouc referring all to 
its only true fourcc* did we make ourfelves partakers 
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in the honour due to G6d alone, or attribute a part 
of it to any other creature j we fhould fet up our- 
felves, or this too highly exalted creature, as the 
rivals of God, and the idols of our hearts, which 
would be an obftacle to the pure lotfe of God and 
felf-annihilation. On the contrary, were we to per- 
ceive and think of nothing good, but in connexion 
with God, and affociated with the idea of him j and 
were we to conceive of every thing prefented to our 
minds as his work, and as an instance and manifefta- 
tion of his goodnefs -, it feems to be an unavoidable 
confequence, that the idea of God, and of the proofs 
of his goodnefs, muft fupprefs and exclude every 
other. Every good thing is an emanation from his 
goodnefs : but thefe emanations are manifold and 
various. He, however, the Jiving fountain of them, 
remains the fame, and his idea is aflfociated with every 
thing that is good, beautiful, or excellent. Hence 
the connecting chain is overlooked, and God be- 
comes immediately pleafing to us, ravilhing us with 
a beauty, that unites in itfelf the fplendour of all the 
various good and pleafures for which we are indebted 
to him. Thus he becomes the immediate objeft 
of our fatisfddtion, defire, and joy. 

It requires no farther proof, that this confequence 
muft enfue, on the preceding fuppofition. We have 
taken an incontrovertible fadt for the bafis of our 
argument, and from unqueftionable experience may 
infer, that what regularly happens, on a (lighter 
occafion, muft inevitably follow on an infinitely 
ftronger, and under circumftances far more favour- 
able. If the mifer can fay to a heap of gold, thou 
art my god ; and this his god occupy his whole 
heart, though,- notwithftanding his experience of the 
great and extenfive utility of money, many oppofice 
fafts concur to prove that it is not always ufeful and 
indifpenfable, and though he muft have many ado- 
ptions which tend to leffen his affe&ion for it, to 
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counterbalance thofe which knit his heart to it : mud 
not the mind that fees all its wants and wifties fatis- 
fied through God, and through him alone, and that 
can think of nothing worthy of its defire, love, or 
admiration, without the idea of God being prefent 
with it, be penetrated with continual pleafing per- 
ceptions ifluing on all fides from this only fource ? 
Muft not this grand idea, recurring with every 
enjoyment, and abforbing every excellence, become 
by degrees fo intimately united with all its pleafures, 
as to model all its powers and faculties ? 

The following obfervation will more clearly (hew 
how fully we are juftified, in this inftance, in carry- 
ing our inference from the lefs to the greater. Ex- 
perience teaches us that money, when once it be- 
comes the immediate obje£t of the - mifer's defire, 
is in a great meafure ufelefs to him ; and, whilft he 
fears the lofs of it too much to employ it for any 
purpofe, it is incapable of procuring him thofe 
advantages, conveniences, and pleafures, for the fake 
of which he firft defired wealth. His paffion, when • 
it becomes difinterefted, will in a great meafure, if 
not wholly, difpenfe with what ferved to nourifti 
it, without the leaft decay. Still, however, it is 
clear, that, could his riches procure him the enjoy- 
ment pf thofe pleafures on account of which they 
were firft prized and defired by him, without any 
fear of the lofs or diminution ,of them, the con- 
ftant enjoyment of them would cherifhand fortify 
his paffion. Now this will really be the cafe with the 
happy mind that is filled with the pure love of God : 
for, as new gratifications incefiantly arife from the 
divine benevolence,, its love will never want food, 
and confequently the aflbciations by which that love 
was generated will be continually renewed, refrefhed, 
and (lengthened. The confequence of this will be, 
that, to fuch minds, God, as our author expreffes 
it in the words of fcripture, will be all in all From 
U u 4 what 
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what has been faid his meaning is dear: namely, 
that God will be the fupreme, fole, and fuffictent 
good i that the idea of him will fupply the place of 
every other pleafing idea, and procure all the fatts- 
faction which had hitherto been but imperfefily 
obtained By meaps of other objc&s, in an infinitely 
more ample* degree. Whether this be a&uaily the 
meaning of St. Paul, who makes ufe of this ex- 
preffion i Cor. xv. 28. will admit of a doubt* 
Probably he employed it in a lefs cxtenfivc fenfe. 
Probably he meant nothing more, than that, after 
Chrift had fubje&ed all things, thus attaining the 
end of his office of mediator, and fulfilling the 
purpofe of his delegated authority, every thing fhould 
be put under the dominion of the Father, pnd thus 
God become the immediate ruler of the fpiritual 
world. To this expofition it may be objected, firft, 
that through the fubje&ion of all intelligent beings 
accompliftied by Jefus, which is obvioufly related 
as preparatory to the immediate dominion to be 
aflumed by God, fuch a perfe&ion and exaltation of 
the creatures is to be underftood as will render them 
fit and worthy to be immediately governed by 
God, and confequently not requiring an intermediate 
ruler. Secondly, that a forcible fubje&ion of refrac- 
tory and unamended hearts, a fubjeftion in which 
the power, not the goodnefs of the fovereign would 
be difplayed and experienced, cannot here be meant. 
Such a fubjedtion and dominion, effe&ed and ex- 
ercifed . by power alone, is contradictory to the 
nature of the kingdom of Chrift, who, as he 
Jiimfelf declares, reigns through truth, over the 
m hearts of willing fubjefts. Without that all men 
are fubjeft to him, and it muft be deemed a very 
defective explanation, to fuppofe this fubje&ion to 
mean nothing more, than that Jefus would bring 
his former enemies to a knowledge of his power.' 
.Would this render them more fit or worthy ta be 

under 
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under the immediate dominion of God ? Here the 
connexion of the apoftle's propofition feems to fail. 
Moft probably the paffage in Philippians ii. 9 — 11. 
in which a fimilar fubje&ion is fpoken of, muft be 
confidered as a parallel one. On this fuppofition, 
the fenfe of the words, that God may be all in all, 
will be this, God will reign immediately, that is, 
the fubjedh which, Jefus Chrift fhall put under his 
dominion will be blefied by his immediate influence: 
he will be their fupreme and only good, their all. 

The queftion that now remains to be anfwered is, 
when can man attain fuch a pure love of God ? Is 
he capable of it in this life? or only in a future 
"ftate? To this our author anfwers, and his anfwer 
is fupported by experience, thatf, according to the 
prefent nature of man, and the (late, of the world in 
which he lives, extremely few, if any, approach the 
borders of this pure love. Far the greater part of 
mankind fuffer themfelves to be guided by the 
grofleft felf-intereft, which If ads them to define, 
and endeavour after, the pleafiires of fenfation, of 
imagination, and of ambition alone. How fmall the 
number of thofe who acquire a tafte for the exalted 
pleafures of fympathy, theopathy, and the moral 
fenfe j and -who are capable of that refined felf- 
intereft, which leads them to feek thofe nobler plea- 
fures ! Farther, how ext/emely few of thefe deem 
the pleafures 5 of the three latter clafies fo important 
as to bend their greased, if not their only endea- 
vours, to the attainment of them, and to feek to 
procure them only t fiom the imptalfe of refined and 
rational felf-intereft ! But if a man facrifice thefe 
two kinds of felf-intereft to the pure love of God, 
nothing muft appear good and defirable to him but 
as far as it is connefted with the Deity. The idea 
of this moft benevolent and blefled being muft be 
united with every objeft of his wiflies, and the per- 
fect love of bim muft exclude all fear: for whilft 

fear 
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fear is in the flighted degree affociated with the idea 
of God, the mind will be incapable of fuffering 
him fully to reign in it. But we are prevented from 
attaining this perfeft exemption from fear, by the 
infuperable fenfe of our own weaknefs, wants, and 
failings, from which, it is true, we are capable of 
freeing ourfelves more and more, though never 
entirely, if we employ, with unabating ardour, the 
means prefcribed by religion, for the improvement 
and confirmation of bur faith, which will make it 
continually approach to the defired ftandard. To 
thefe means prayer particularly belongs, by which a 
lively idea of the invifible God is kept prefent, and 
frequently recalled to our minds, and we are led to 
an attentive contemplation of his ways, his word, 
and his works, more efpecially of thofe which we 
ourfelves have experienced. Hence we acquire a 
difpofuion to perceive God in all things, and to fee 
and feel how kind and benevolent he is on every 
occafion; and take pleafure in loving moral good, 
and hating moral evil, for his fake. 

It is going a great way, when a man brings him- 
felf to this ; even though confiderations of felf- 
intereft, a nobler and more refined felf-inte/eft indeed, 
are intermingled with it. This feems to be the ut- 
rooft height we can attain in this life. Indeed, from 
the frailty inherent in us, and the. infufficiency of 
our virtue, it may be perilous for us anxioufly to 
ftrive after greater purity, and afpire to nothing lefs 
than a perfed delight in God unalloyed by fear. 
Such an attempt would be too apt to lead us into the 
errors of fanaticifm. Here we ought to remark, 
that perfect felf-annihilation, and the pure love of 
God, are very wifely confidered by our author as a 
point which man can never attain, though he may 
continually approach it; like furd numbers, which 
we may continually approximate, though we can 
tiever exadlly exprefs them. Eternity itfelf would 

be 
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be too (hort for the fpirits of the righteous to arrive 
at the end, or to attain a point from which they could 
proceed no further. But our author does not limit 
this progreffion, or approximation to the pure love 
of God, to a few intelligent beings, or a fingle 
kind: in his opinion, it is the common lot of aH, 
without exception. It is obvious, that this muft na- 
turally follow, from his principles, and the doftrine 
of affociation. For if creatures, whofe thoughts and 
wills are governed by the laws of affociation, be 
expofed to the fame.impreffions and experiences, for 
an indefinite time, their modes of thinking and 
willing mud continually become more like each other, 
and it feems to be impoffible, that the difference be- 
tween them fhould increafe, or even remain the fame. 
As the fame nature is common to them all, fimilar 
circumftances muft produce in all fimilar effcds. 
This cannot be denied, if we grant our author the 
following fuppofitions. 

In the firft place, he fuppofes, that, in the various 
fcenes and vkiffuudes which men pafs through in 
this life, all the affociations by which they figured to 
themfelves as good what was detrimental, defiring 
and taking pleafure in it, as well as all thofe by 
which they were led to fhun as pernicious and hate 
what was good and defirable, are correfted by means 
of experiences in fome meafure painful. Secondly, 
that the affociations which induce us to expeft what 
is adtually good from any created thing, and thus to 
attach our defires and love to fuch a thing, or to feek 
fatisfa£Uon and happinefs independent of God, are in 
the fame manner disjoined and annihilated by un- 
expected and oppofite confequences. Thirdly, that 
new affociations more juft, and more perfe£t, are 
formed, when our former pleafures are unexpectedly 
united with their confequent pains, and our former 
pains with their confequent pleafures* If thefe fup- 

1 pofitions 
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poGtions be admitted, we are juftified in drawing the 
following inferences. 

Firft, By following this better way we acquire 
knowledge, and a love of what is truly good, in the 
fame manner as we were before made unwife and 
unhappy by falfe afibciations. 

Secondly, As all true good is united and con- 
centred in God, we muft ultimately know this, and 
fly to him in our fearch after happrnefs : and as we 
experience all good without him to be defe&ive, un- 
liable, and insufficient, we (hall finally fatiate in him 
our thirft after true good, and after permanent and 
jncreafing fatisfa&ioiu If we admit the laws of aflb- 
ciation, and fuch a mechanifm of the human mind 
as is conformable to it, this feems to be the natural 
progrefs- of every rational being. It muft be con- 
felled, that, in every given point of this progrefs, 
confidered fepafately, we muft admit a great dif- 
ference with refpedt to the extent of the way that each 
has pa(Ted : but it cannot be denied, that every one 
approaches the fame point, whether by a (horter, a 
longer, a ftraighter, or a more indirect way. No 
true aberration, and (till left a retrogreffion in infini- 
tum can take place : every deviation is merely appa- 
rent, and happen* only to remove fome obftacle. 
This, however, is fo far valid oply, as the operations 
pf the mind are not difturbed by the interpofifion of 
any fuperior power, or as the being . that drives aftef 
perfeftion is not fupernaturally and forcibly obftru&ed 
or repelled in its progrefs. , 

It remains to be (hewn, that this approximation 
to felf-annihitation, and the pure love of God, is alio 
an approximation to the higheft perfection apd hap- 
pieefs of rational beings. It is already clear, from 
what has been faid, that they muft always be ap- 
proaching this point, from the frame of their natures. 
We infer too, that what is a natural and inevitable 
codequt nee of our nature, when we are placed in 

fuitable 
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fuitable circumdances and a convenient fituation, 
and what every thing tends and impels us to, muft 
be the proper objeft of our aftive powers, and the 
fcope of our wiflies and endeavours \ and when we 
aim at this objeft, and in proportion as we approach 
it, we drive after the proper perfeftion of our nature. 
Thus the nearer we are to it, the greater is our per- 
fection. From what has already been obferved, it 
is evident, that this objeft can be no other than the 
Deity himfelf ; and this aim, nothing but the pure 
Idve of Gpd. Every other objeft is unfatisfaftory : 
every other aim is placed too low for the courfe we 
have to run, and is inefficient to content us. Oft 
the other hand, if we make God himfelf the imme- 
diate objeft of our defires, and drive after a pure 
love of him, perfeft and durable blifs, as far as 'it 
can be the lot of a finite creature, mud be Our- por- 
tion; or rather, in proportion as we approach to 
a pure love of God, we (hall alfo approach pure 
felicity : for the good which we love and defire will 
t>e pure and unalloyed. We love the Father of 
light, in whom there is no viciffitude of light and 
darknefs. His good is unbounded, and his happi- 
nefs uncreated. Thus the good we feek and expeft 
in him is not defeftive, inefficient, or limited, but 
ever new, uncreated, and uncloying : he is infinity. 

Let us not forget to obferve, on this occafion, that 
former defenders of the pure love of God, a Fenelon 
and a Madame Guyon, if they had not found fewer 
antagonids, would have been treated with more re- 
fpeft by them, had they known, like our author, 
how to give a clear explanation of it, deduce it 
from fundamental laws of the human mind, and illuf- 
trate it from analogy and experience. 
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PROP. LXXVL p. 347. 
On Symbolical Books. 

Under the title of the rule of faith it was 
natural to expedt an expofition of thofe dodtrines, 
the knowledge of which, with affent ta them, our 
author confiders as neceffary to excite and oblige 
men to purfue the preceding rule of life. It is evi- 
dent, that, in his opinion, a belief of certain doc- 
trines is only fo far neceffary and valuable as it pro- 
motes effective religion, or the performance of our 
duties. He contents himfelf, however, with fome 
admonitions to his readers concerning the precepts 
of natural religion before-mentioned, and only requites 
them to unite with their belief in thefe precepts 
faith in the holy fcriptures, as a complete and fuffi- 
cient fummary of the divine dodtrines of falvation. 
He is no friend to human articles or creeds, that are 
framed to ferve, together with the Bible, as fteadfaft 
rules of faith and dodtrine ; deeming it neither 
neceffary, nor profitable, to extradt any rule of faith 
from the Bible, and eftablifti it under the form of 
a fymbplical writing. 

So many learned inquiries have been made and 
publiflied of late years, refpedting the neceffity, 
juftice, utility, and value of fymbolical books, both 
in England and Germany, that what I have to fay 
on the fubjedt muft appear in fome meafure Super- 
fluous: but a fubjedt fo extenfive and involved is 
not eafily exhaufted. He that wifhes to have a com- 
plete view of it may confult Blackburne's Confef- 
fionaly and the various controverfial writings to which 
that celebrated book has given birth. Of German 
. publications Tollner's Abhandlung iiber die Jymbolifcben 
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BUcber, and the writings of fome of its late defenders 
and opponents, particularly deferve notice. Still I 
may be permitted to make fome remarks on the 
grounds oh which N Hartley oppofes human articles 
of faith, which may tend to fet them in a clearer 
light. ' 

The defenders of fymbolical writings muft affert, 
or rather deoionftrate, that they are neceflary and 
indifpenfable, if they would manage their caufe with 
fuccefs. They muft prove, that, in the prefent ftate 
of the chriftian world, the holy fcriptures alone, with- 
out thefe fupplements or authentic expofnions, are 
inefficient to attain the great purpofe for which God 
gave them to us, namely, that we fhould be made 
wife to falvation. They muft prove, that thefe creeds 
are more powerful inftruments again ft the doubts, 
ignorance, or wickednefs of thofe who go aftray, than 
the holy fcriptures ; or that the fenfe of the words of 
Jefus, and his apoftles, may be more clearly and 
unequivocally laid down in unfcriptural expreffions, 
than in thofe employed by Jefus, and the facred wri- 
ters. Finally, they muft prove, that, without human 
articles of faith, fuch a variety of opinions, and differ- 
ence of religion, muft arife, as would render the 
uniformity of teaching neceflary to general edification 
utterly iitipoflible. All this muft be proved, before 
we can- appeal to the right of the church as a com- 
munity, authorizing it to eftablifli opinions for the 
whole body according to its own pleafure, and to 
exclude thofe from the fociety who refufe to fubmit 
to them, in defence of the juftice and obligatory na- 
ture of human ordinances in religious matters. No 
fociety can poffefs a right to make ufelefs ordinances, 
or, as the cafe would be here, pernicious ones, con- 
trary to the purpofes for which it was eftablifhed, and 
derogatory to the refpedt due to its only lawful matter 
and legiflator. No fociety can poffefs a right to 
exclude from a participation of its benefits thofe, who, 

before 
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before the,eftablifhment of fuch ufelefs or injurious 
ordinances, were worthy members of it, for refufing 
to fubferibe to the new articles, whilft they abide by 
the laws of their mafter. Thus the indifpenfablenefs 
of fymbolical books is the grand point. If this can 
be fet afide, we muft rejedt them, on account of the 
difadvantages that muft enfue from their being efta- 
blifhed, the mod important of which w the preven- 
tion of private and free inquiry into religion. On 
the other hand, if this can be fupported, the ratifica- 
tion of fymbolical books will not ceafe to be an evil, 
it is true, but it will be a neceffary evil. 

Againft the neceffity of human articles of faith, 
our author obje&s, amongft other things, that men 
may underftand and interpret them in as various ways 
as they may the fcriptures themfelves, and raife as 
endlefs difputes about their true fenfe. On this point 
he appeals to experience, which is here, unqueftion- 
ably a much furer guide than reafoning a priori* In 
the Church of England experience clearly (hews, that, 
though the thirty-nine articles werje eftablifhed for the 
purpofe of preventing difference of opinion, this end 
has not been in the fmalleft degree promoted by 
them. One of the ftrongeft proofs of this is, that 
bifliop Burnet, in his learned expofition of thofe 
articles, endeavours fo to explain them, that people 
who entertain very different opinions with refpeft 
to their purport may receive and fubferibe them. 
Probably a fimilar commentary might be written 
on the articles of faith of every proteftant church, 
with fimilar effe<5h If it be faid, that fuch an ex- 
pofition is nothing more than a forced and ambigu- 
ous interpretation, and that its invalidity may be 
ftiewn, and the true fenfe of the fymbolical writings 
reftored and proved, by the rules of found criticifm ; 
I would afk, whether the obfeurities of the Biblical 
text might not in like manner be removed, and its 
true meaning eftablifhed on as clear and folid proofs, 
, . at 
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at leaft as far as refpe&s the do&rines of *he church, 
which are the proper fobje&s of fymbolical writings ? 
If fymbolical books be not rendered ufelefs as proofs, 
or for anry otter piifpbfej from their admitting of 
various interpretations, -why ibould the fcriptures be 
fo on that account ? If this be aflerted of the btter, 
it miift equally hold gfcod of the fprroer ; and as 
foon as a difpute arifes refpe&ing their meaning, they 
become ufelefs, and incapable of deciding any thing, 
and the fenfe of the difputed paflage can only be ■< 
determined by a new fymbolical book. 

But is k not apparent, s from the compofition and 
ftyle of the Bible, compared with thofe of fymbolical , 
books, that the former* written in common language, 
and a popular manner, ttidft be more expofed to 
ambiguous and indeterminate expreffions' than thefe, 
which arc written fyftematically, in philofophical 
language and order, and with logical precision ? At 
the firft view, this difference feems to give fymbolical 
books an advantage over the fcriptures; but, in my 
opinion, the contrary will appear, on a clofer exami- 
nation. In fupport of this opinion much might be 
faid, but I muft here confine myfcif to a few remarks. 
In the firft place, I (hall obferve, that the inftru&ion 
given trs in the fcriptures is* for the moft part, con- 
veyed to ua in an hiftbrical manner, and is, on that 
account moft clear and intelligible to every capacity. 
The doftrines of our religion are delivered in the 
hiftory of our Saviour : and this hiftory is the chrif- 
tian's fyftem of inftruftion. Hiftory is in itfelf more 
intelligible than any other fpecies of compofition, 
particularly if written with fimplkity, in a natural 
order, and without embelli(hment. To underftand 
the principal fafts it relates, at leaft, nothing more 
is neceffary than a knowledge of the language in 
which it is written j and with a little attention I can 
difcover the doftrines comprifed in thofe fads, and 
founded on them, or tbofe occasionally interfperfed 
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amongft them, with more certainty and facility thaa 
if (hey flood alone, unconnected with any circum- 
stances. The faying of Jefus, for example, / am 
the re/urreSidn and the life, might admit of various 
explanations : but if we connect it with the awaking 
of one from the dead, on which occafion it was 
ipoken, no one can miftake its true fenfe, that does 
not wilfully fhut his eyes againft the light. The 
Epiftles of the Apoftles, it is true, want, in fome 
degree, this advantage of the hiftorical ftyle: (till, 
however, they refer to the hiftory of Jefus and other 
fadts, and as they elucidate thefe, they are reciprocally 
illuftrated by them. Befides this, the apoftolical 
epiftles refpeft the (ituation, (late, and circumftances 
of thofe for whom they were intended, the particular 
complexion of the times in which they were written, 
and the relation in which the apoftles flood to their 
profelytes. Now all this is hiftorical, and the more 
thoroughly the reader is acquainted with this hif- 
torical part, the fewer ambiguities will he find. 
Thus what the facred writings lofe in precifion and 
accuracy from their popular ftyle, their being hif- 
torical will amply make up to the reader. 

Let us farther obferve, that a methodical and fci- 
entific delivery of dodtrines is not always fufficient to 
determine their meaning with precifion, and prevent 
all poffibility of a mifconftrudtion. The language 
and method of the fchools are advantageous only when 
the writer has a fundamental knowledge of the fub- 
jedt which he handles fcientifically, when his inqui- 
ries have brought him to a clear and juft idea of it, 
and when thofe for whom he writes can follow the 
fteps of his reafoning, and enter fully into the* fub- 
ftance of it with him* Where thefe reqqifites arc 
wanting, this rigid method, and philofophical lan- 
guage, ferve only to perplex both himfelf and his 
readers. The appearance of fblidity will lead the 
writer to take his arbitrary notions, deduced from 

mere 
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mere appearances, for the trucft and beft, and an art- 
ful combination of words, for a well-grounded con- 
catenation of ideas, and of the fubje&'itfelf; whilft 
the reader, whether it be the fault of himfelf or the 
writer, racks his imagination to acquire cleat and 
precife ideas in vain. If he could not be made, to 
underftand the fubjeft, he might at lead acquire 
fonie ufeful notions of it, if it were delivered in fami- 
liar language, and common modes df expreflion. 
That this is the general cafe with mod, if not all 
writers of fymbolical books, is evident from this, that 
they, for the moft part, endeavouring to give rules 
how men ftiould think, or rather exprefs themfelves, 
on the myfteries of religion, and moft abftiufe phi- 
lofophical fubtleties, intermingle with the popular 
the philofophical method and language, which are in 
fome meafure unfuitable, to the extreme detriment 
of perfpicuity. How can their logical method con- 
tribute to precilion, and fecurity againft miftake, on 
fubjeds of which themfelves had no real and deter- 
minate idea, and which, according to their own 
confeffion, were exprefied in unintelligible words? 
Certainly it does nothing more than give them ah 
appearance of having faid fomething, when in fa£t 
they have faid nothing; and, if we would form any 
conceptions of the fubjeft, we muft lay afide the 
language and diftindtions of the fchools, and have 
recourfe to the popular expreflions of the fcriptures 
themfelves. Frequently when thefe dogmatifts woukj 
decide philofophical queftions, they confound the 
language of the fchools with that of the fcript&res ; 
a fruitful fource of error and perplexity. For the 
juftice of this remark, we may refer the reader to a 
ftriking example which Hartley gives in what he 
fays on free-will : ah example extremely applicable 
to the point in queftion, < and well calculated to 
illuftrate it, as the queftion concerning free-will, de 
libero arbitrio> and fome fubjefts related to it, is 
X x 2 very 
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very pointedly introduced into moft, if not all con- 
feflions, and decided in the ambiguous manner re- 
marked by Hartley. 

For thefe and fimilar reafons, ambiguities and 
obfeurities muft arife, though every poflible precau- 
tion be taken to prevent them. Where there is no 
real and clear idea, that is, fuch as we may difcover 
from the apparent fenfc, or from analogy, there is 
nothing that the expofitor can comprehend, and he is 
liable to form different conceptions, whilft he ad- 
heres to the eftablilhed language, and the expref- 
fions employed. When the writer doe$ not under- 
ftand what he means himfelf, he cannot expeft that 
his readers fhould. In all fuch cafes fymbolical 
books can only promote uniformity of exprefBon, 
not identity of notions and fcntiments* and the 
leaft deviation ftom this uniformity of expreflion, or 
the alteration of a fingle word, will produce a di- 
verfity of opinion : a fufficient proof, that nothing 
clear and determinate has been impreffed on the 
mind, and that terms of art hare fupplied the place 
of ideas. The unity thus promoted is like the peace 
of which Tacitus fpeaks 2 ubi Jolitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellants We may go ftill farther : not un- 
frequently the expreflions of articles of fakh are in- 
duftrioufly contrived to be indeterminate and equi- 
vocal, to allow fome difference of opinion, at leaft 
in points confidered as nor abfolutely eflential. 

Finally, did fymbolical writings exprefs ideas, and 

!)oints of doftrine, with all due accuracy and pred- 
ion, ttill they would be no longer clear and deter- 
minate, than the philofophical fyftem which they 
followed prevailed, and its language remained unal- 
tered. Should this philofophy, and this language, 
give way to a new fyftem, and a new phrafeology, 
obfeurity and ambiguity muft enfue, and the words 
of the confelfion would not convey the meaning of 
the compofer, but a different, and frequently an 

oppofite 
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oppofue one. In confirmation of this, we have a 
ftr iking example in the word prefence y as it is ufed 
in the fymbolical books of the Lutheran church, 
with refpeft to the body of Chrift in the Lord's 
fupper. When they were drawn up, probably, fome- 
thing more was underftood thereby than ah effectual 
pretence, which the followers of Wolfe's philofopby 
now confider it to imply. This change of ideas has 
at lead occafioned a confiderable difference in the 
Lutheran do&rines refpefting the Lord's fupper $ 
which difference appears fo important to a celebrated 
divine, that he accufes thofe, who admit the prefence 
of Chrift only according to Wolfe's idea, of feceding 
from the Lutheran church. But how is this opinion 
to be maintained and verified ? Unqueftionably on 
exegetical principles : for the grounds of the forego- 
ing Lutheran tenet are as clear in the holy fcrip- 
tures, as the tenet itfelf in the fymbolical books. 
Cannot the learned inquirer, then, as clearly prove 
it from the former, as from the latter ? Moft 
afturedly, if he be impartial, and not obftiriately 
blind to the truth. Even fuppofmg him to be pre- 
judiced agajnft the truth, will he be lefs fo when 
he meets with it in fymbolical books, than when he 
finds it in the fcriptures ? and confequently fee it 
more ckarly, and with greater readinefs, in the 
former, than in the latter ? Surely not, unlefs he 
acknowledge the fymbolical books to be obligatory, 
and they have a power of compelling him to em- 
brace their do&rines. If he but deem them of equal 
authority with the fcriptures themfclves, and confider 
it as neceffary to conform his opinions to thofe they 
deliver, as to thofe contained in the fcriptures, they 
will only be of equal weight with him. 

If prccife and definite forms be indifpenfable to 
the maintenance of a neceffary uniformity in teach- 
ing, why are they confined to the doftrines of belief, 
excluding thofe of morality ? Herefies and fchifms 

X x 3 arc 
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are not lefs poflible in the latter, and are far more 
dangerous, as Dr. Tollner has well obferved. The 
Bible does not prefent us with a regular fyftem of 
morality, any more than of faith. The duties, as 
well as the theory of chriftianity, are delivered in 
popular language, and without art. Allegorical and 
hyperbolical modes of expreflion, that feem to re- 
quire an explanation, and more ftrift definition, 
occur equally in both. Many of our Redeemer's 
precepts of morality, particularly in the fermon on 
the mount, are delivered in very general terms, re- 
quiring to be explained with as much care, and con- 
fideration of the concomitant and occafional circum- 
ftances, as doftrines of faith, if we wifh not to apply 
them improperly. Such, for inftance, are the pre- 
cepts termed con/ilia evangelica, on which we have 
enlarged in a preceding note. Clear as the literal 
meaning of thefe and other precepts may be, the 
application of them to particular cafes is attended 
with confiderable difficulties : and as this application 
of them is neceffary to be confidered, for the in- 
ftruftion of chriftians, and general edification, it 
Ihould feem, that a fymbolical ftandard would here 
be particularly conducive to orthodoxy. But let it 
be farther confidered, that different opinions, or 
contradidlions, between teachers on the fubjeft of 
morality are far more obvious and (hocking, and 
make a much ftronger impreflion on the minds of 
the hearers, than difagreements in that part; of chrif- 
tianity, to determine which has been the chief aim 
of the fymbolical books of all parties, namely theo- 
logical hypothefes. With refpedt to the latter, two 
teachers of the fame communion may differ widely 
from each other in their doftrines, if the one do not 
announce his opinion in the mod precife manner, for 
the declared purpofe of oppofing the other, without 
their difagreement being fufpefted by their hearers, 
to whom thefe fpeculative notions are neither impor- 
tant 
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tant nor comprehcnfiblc, however weighty they may 
appear to the" learned dogmatifts : and even fhould 
they fufpeft it, it would intcreft them little, whilft 
they confidered, that their duties would remain un- 
altered, whatever way the abftrufe queftion might be 
decided. Far otherwife would it be, fhould one of 
the teachers permit the mode of conduft, amufe- 
ments, and pleafures, to which they had been ac- 
cuftomed, and the other condemn them. Far other- 
wife would it affedt their minds, fhould the one lead 
them to fufpeft thofe afts of piety which the other 
had recommended, and represent to them as falla- 
cious the hope of a fpeedy converfion, with which 
the other had flattered them. In general, *he per- 
plexities and fcandal that may be, and actually are, 
occafioned by erroneous teaching, arife on points to 
which fymbolical books have paid little attention, 
and in which men know how to difpenfe with their 
affiftance. 

Let now the impartial reader decide, how far the 
judgment of our author concerning articles of faith 
is juft, from the preceding comparifon of human 
creeds with the fcriptures, and from experience. To 
many, perhaps, it will not appear altogether impro- 
bable, that the holy fcriptures alone, without any 
human additions, or authoritative interpretations, 
are fufficient to maintain the unity of do&rine ne- 
ceflary for general inftru&ion and edification j fo 
far at lead as this unity requires nothing but the 
principles of truth, and not refpe£h- to the heads 
of church or ftate. Jt muft alfo be obferved, that , 
the only neceffary unity of opinion is intelligible 
to the common capacity of mankind^ without the 
aid of learning or philofophy : this is what concerns 
the fadts of chriftianity, as delivered in the creed of 
the apoftles, and in the doftrines and precepts im- 
mediately deducible from it. All other theories 
and hypothefes appertain not to general edification, 
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or fhcmld be propounded with modefty as private 
opinions, and left to the hearer'* examination- If 
a teacher, from his knowledge of his flock, have 
reafon to fuppofe, that a confiderable portion of 
them have not fofficient knowledge and wifdom to 
prove £ich theories by the holy, icriptures, and are 
incapable of forming a right judgment of them, fo 
that his hearers muft blindly believe what he deli- 
vers, merely from their refpeft to his authority, this 
ought to prevent his uttering them from the pulpit. 



PROP. LXXXV. p. 380. 

On the Expectations of the Bodies politic of the prejent 
State of the Earth, and particularly of the Jews. 

In proof of the expectations which our author 
announces in this fedtion, he appeals to prophecies 
in the holy fcriptures, it h true, but he does not 
cite them with accuracy : (till lefs does he expound 
them, and (hew, that they actually foretel the events 
which he is led by them to exptft, though thefe 
prophecies muft be the principal, if not fole grounds 
of his expeditions. For were we to judge from 
the experience of paft times what may happen 
hereafter, and form our prognoftic from the courfe 
of the world, thefe expectations may turn out in 
many refpedts differently. It would not have been 
amifs, too, had our author been more precife and 
circumftantial in his arguments. He ought not to 
have explained the prophecies concerning the latter 
days fo authoritatively as he has done, or confi- 
dered their meaning as Jo determinate and precife, 
as it is well known, 'that many expofitors of the 
prophetic paffages which he had in view h^ve not 
found in them aijy grounds for fuch expeditions, 
and others have deemed the language of the pro- 
phecies, 
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phecies, particularly thofe of the Old Teftamcpt 
that relate to this, point, fo enigmatical pnd obicure/ 
and the principles of interpreting prophecies as yet fo 
indefinite, that they confidcr d>emfelves bound to 
withhold giving an opinion. Prudence appears to 
me to recommend the latter, as the fafed part that 
can be taken*. It has never yet been afcertained, 
how far thefe prophecies have already been fulfilled, 
and what parts of them are accomplifhed. Thus 
we want that key to th\e prophetic writings, which 
a comparifon of what is pad with the types and ex- 
preffions under which it is couched would give 
us, to decypher the prophecies of events that are 
dill to come, Whild we want this bed aid to an 
interpretation of the propheric mode of writing, it is 
impoffibk for us to determine, with certainty, when, 
and how far, images and expreffions taken from 
earthly things, and from temporal happinefs and un- 
happinefs, mud be received in a driftly literal fenfe* , 
pr as figurative and hyperbolical. As far, however, 
as we can with any confidence employ fuch aids, we 
feem to be judified in underdanding the prophecies 
in a figurative and fpiritual fenfe. Every one muft 
admit that our Lord foretold the deftru&ion of 
Jeruialcm, and the overthrow of the Jewifh republic 
in expreffions, and by figures, that we mud not in- 
terpret literally., He fays, amongd other things, that 
he fhould be feen coming in the clouds, and that 
figns fhould appear in the fun, moon, and dars ; yet 
nothing of this literally happened. Even at his fird 
coming upon earth, as it is called, the prophets of 
the Old Tedan>ent had reprefented him as the 
founder of an earthly kingdom. Now as it is obvi- 
ous, that this did not happen, and that he never (q 
appeared, what rcafon have we to prefume, that a 
fecond coming, totally different from the fird, fhould 
be announced in expreffions and figures, for the 
inoft part, not differing from thofe by which his fird 

coming 
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coming was unqucftionably announced ? An authen- 
tic explanation of a prophecy of the prophet Joel, 
iq the fecond chapter of the ACts of the Apoftles, 
fecms to me a ftrong argument for the fpiritual 
meaning of every prefage relating to the kingdom 
of the Meffiah. The prophetic words, / will Jhew 
wonders in heaven above, and figns in the earth beneath, 
blood 9 and fire, and vapour of fmoke> are not taken in 
the proper and ftriCc fcnfe. 

Let us add to this the beautiful picture of general 
happinefs and a golden age, with which Ifaiah, in 
his eleventh chapter, delineates the latter days, and 
the commencement of the Mefliah's reign upon earth j 
if we compare it with what actually happened at that 
time, it will appear, how extremely cautious we 
ought to be, in applying to the imagery of the 
prophecies a grofs terreftrial meaning. The ex- 
preffion of St. Peter, that no prophecy is of private 
interpretation, that is, can only be explained com- 
pletely by the events which actually accomplifh it, 
feems to hold good, iff a particular fenfir, of all thefe 
prophecies. We (hall be perfectly juftified, there- 
fore, fo long as nothing more certain and precife is 
made out, in confidering as uncertain ' the prophetic 
grounds alleged for the expectation of the deftruCtion 
and abolition of all the prefent powers and kingdoms 
of the earth, by a fifth monarchy, or millemiium as 
it is called, and of the cftabliftiment of this kingdom 
of the righteous, itfelf. On the dogmatic grounds 
that may be brought in fupport of fuch an expec- 
tation, I lay no great ftrefs. The public atteftation 
of Jefus, fufficiently illuftrated by what follows, that 
his kingdom is not of this world, feems to me to 
contradict every expectation of his affuming any 
temporal dominion j neither do I think its force 
has ever been weakened by any counter-arguments. 
At leaft, I confider it as a juft and valid objection 
againft the expectation of fuch great changes, that 

we 
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we cannot poflibly conceive when, how, or by what 
means they can be effe&cd. Still more weighty is 
the obje&ion, that thefe expectations are not more 
fully demonftrable from the fcriptures, than that 
of the millennium, as they are chiefly, if not wholly, 
founded on a prophecy in the Revelation of St. 
John. It is well known how much may' be faid 
againft the divine authority of that ' book, and how 
weakly the arguments of fome of its learned oppo- 
nents, particularly of Semler and Michaelis, have; 
been oppofed. The point is not, perhaps, abfolutely 
decided : yet I think no impartial inquirer,, after 
having duly weighed and confidered the arguments 
for and againft the authenticity of the Revelation, 
can maintain, as true and certain, any do&rine or 
expe&ation founded folely on that book. Till 
fomething more decifive is offered on this point, I 
can find neither the complete deftrudion and aboli- 
tion of all the prefent powers and kingdoms of the 
earth, by the eftablifhment of a fifth monarchy, or 
millennium, nor the approaching temporal dominion 
of Chrift, according to the expeditions announced 
by our author, to be clearly foretold in the pro- 
phecies. 

The expectation of a future general converfipn 
and gathering of the Jews into the church of 
Chrift, ,1 muft make an exception, as it feems to 
me, to be foretold with fufficient clearnefs, . in the 
well-known paffage, Rom, xi. a6. There are fome, 
indeed, who interpret the words of the apoftle, <c all 
Ifrael fhall be faved," of a fpiritual Ifrael, or the 
whole number of believers of the church of Chrift, 
compofed of Je^s and Gentiles ; and others" who 
refer it to the Jewifti nation, but confider it as 
already fulfilled. The fuppofition of a fpiritual 
Ifrael being meant, however, does not agree with 
the context, as, throughout the whole of the difr 
courfe, of which it makes a part, the Ifrael of 

the 
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the apoftle unqueftionably means the Jewifh nation. 
The fame Ifrael of which he fays, that blindnefs 
in part is happened to it, rtioft alfo be underftood 
when he (ays, that all Ifrael Aull be faved. 
Further, the apoftle declares, that he announces 
a myftery, that is, according to the fcriptural 

~ fenfe of the word, a thing hitherto unknown, 
or an occurrence not to be discovered by hu- 
man forefight. Now that Ifrael fhouid be in part 
blind could be no fuch myftery, for this was well 
known to every chriftian : or that the fulnefs of the 
Gentiles fhouid come in, for it was already known, 
that the heathens flioold be . received into the 
church of Chrift. Paul had already preached the 
gofpel to them, and converted many of them to 
cbriftianity. Neither can it be deemed a myftery, 
that ail thofe Jews and Gentiles, who were chofen 
by God to conftitute the church of Chrift, fhouid 
actually walk according to it. For this was by no 
means an event undifcoverable to the humaYi un- 
derftanding; as it was* already in part fulfilled, and 
the complete accomplifhment of it muft be highly 
probable, nay could not be doubtful 10 any chriftian. 
Befides, were we to underftand by all Ifrael that 
fhouid be faved the fpiritual Ifrael, it would be (o 
far from being fuitable to the end for which the 

. apoftle announcfed this myftery, that it would be 
totally repugnant to it. He discovers his aim clearly, 
in that he fays: "for I would not, brethren," the 
chriftian Gentiles to whom he had before particu- 
larly addreffed himfelf, verfe 1 3. " that ye fhouid 
be ignorant of this myftery, left ye Jhould be wife 
in your own conceits." He had already warned them, 
that they fhouid not boaft again ft the branches of 
the olive tree into which they were grafted, that is, 
againft the chofen Ifrael, or defpife them as utterly 
reje&ed and caft off by God. This explanation is 
congenial to the defign of the apoftle, whofe myftery 

was 
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was intended to fupprefs the pride of the believing 
Gentiles, and make them think better of the Jews. 
Any explanatioA, that does nfct accord with the attaitf- 
rrient of this purpofe, muft be rcje&ed. How would 
it contribute to leflcn the pride of the Geatiles, «6 
tell them, that the whole fpiritual Ifrael, that is, ail 
whom God fhould appoint to become members of 
che church, from every nation on earth, without dift- 
tin&ion, fhould be faved? How does this inform- 
ation tend to infpire the believing Qentiles with left 
contempt for the unbelieving Jews ? Would this 
explanation of the myftefy change their opinion, that 
the Jews were utterly rcje&ed by God ? Admitting 
this fenfe of the words, the apoftle fays nothing to his 
purpofe, nothing that would make the heathens more 
courteous to the Jews. But his words are perfa&ly 
adapted to his intentions, when he fays 2 the blind- 
nefs which has happened to a pafrc of the Jews, (haH 
not continue for ever, but only till the bulk of the 
Gentiles fliall be converted. This blindnefs will 
then be renhotfed. Thufc you heathens muft not 
imagine* that thefe unhappy people are wholly loft, 
and that all God's great* defigns ittd pufpofirS with 
them have terminated in an utter rejedtion. No : 
the gifts and calls of God to them will never be 
done away. 

This fenfe is farther confirmed by the quotation 
from Ifalah : a There (hall come obt of Sion the de- 
liverer, and (hall turn away ungodlioefs from Jacob/* 
Were not this the true k{\(t of the words, but a fpi* 
ritual Ifrael were fpoken of, why (hould the apoftle 
take the trouble to flbew the little incredibility of the 
change foretold by him? They who cc abide not in 
Unbelief fliall be grafted in : for God is able to graft 
them in again. For if thou (an hmtben) wert cut out 
of the olive-tree which is wild by nature, and wert 
grafted contrary to nature into a good olive-tree: 
how much more fhall thefe, which be tht natural 
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branches y be grafted into their own olive-tree ?" To 
this follow the words in which he clearly and di- 
rectly fays, what he had before expreffed figuratively. 
Hqw little does the explanation of a fpiritual Ifrael 
agree with all this ! Let us alfo take the following 
into confideration. The counfels of God^ are here 
laid open to the apoftle, and he lets us perceive a 
certain analogy between the choofing of the heathen, 
and the future choofing of Ifrael. After he has made 
the general remark, that God has not repented of 
his gifts, or of his calling, and that he will not 
alter, or depart from his purpofes and promifes to 
his chofen people, he adds the following words: 
cc for as ye (the heathen) in times pad have not 
believed God, yet have now obtained mercy through 
their unbelief: (both here and elfewhere the apoftle 
reprefents the unbelief of the Jews as the occafiofi 
of the reception of the Gentiles, and Chrift himfelf 
feems to do the fame in the parable of the wedding 
of the' king's fon) even fo have thefe (the Jews) 
alfo how not believed, that through your mercy they 
alfo may obtain mercy." That is, as appears from 
the context, God will fuflfcr therx> to continue in 
blindnefs and unbelief, as foroierly the. heathen 
world,, that he may one day have mercy upon them 
of his own free grace, without the leaft fhadow of 
defert . in them, more than, there h^d been in the 
heathen. The apoftle. then proceeds to the fun- 
damental principle of the kingdom of God, which 
clears up the whole of God's conduft both to the 
Jews and Gentiles, and gives us a key to it. For 
God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that be might 
have mercy upon all. He hath fuffered both Jews 
and Gentiles to continue in like blindnefs, and the 
fame condemnation, that all he fhould do to deliver 
each might be the effedt of mercy alone, and be ac- 
knowledged as a free and unmerited grace. Difficult 
as the latter fentence is, from its connexion with the 

whole 
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whole, it can have no other meaning than that which 
is here given to it. How much the expedition of 
a future general converfion of the Jews is confirmed 
by it, muft be obvious to every one. I fay a future 
general converfion of the Jews : for there are fome 
who allow the chofen people of Ifrael to be here 
meant, yet maintain that this converfion happened 
long ago, and fooq after the apoftle's prediction. 
This feems to me a forced conftrudtion of the 
words, and not fuitable to .the context. Hiftory 
mentions no converfion of the Jews in the earlier pe- 
riods of chriftianity, fubfequent to this predidtion of 
the apoftle, fo confiderable as to be deemed an ac- 
complifhment of ir, with any appearance of reafon. 
We find no account of any number of the Jewifh 
nation embracing chriftianity that can be compared 
with the earlieft converfions which followed the firft 
and fecond preaching of Peter, or which were 
brought about by the labours of the other apoftles, 
previous to this prediction of Paul. Already when 
Paul wrote, he had quitted the hardened Jews for 
the heathens, and had given up the hope of effiedting 
more with them than had plready been done. If, 
notwithftanding the confiderable number of Jews al- 
ready converted, and though the firft ftem of the 
chriftianrconfifted of Jews, it be ftill laid, that Ifrael 
was rejedted, how could a fubfequent weaker and 
very limited converfion be deemed a fulfilling of the 
words, all Ifrael Jhall be Javed ? Was the fulnefs of 
the Gentiles already come in, in thofe early days? 
However limited we may think ourfelves juftified in 
fuppofing the meaning of this all to be, it would be 
unnatural te fuppofe, that the converfion of fome 
individuals could be termed a general converfion, in 
oppofition to that of feveral thoufands at once. It 
would be abfurd to hold up the making a few occa- 
fiona) profelytes to chriftianity as a converfion of the 
whole, whilft the majority of the nation remained 
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unconverted, and confidcred themfelves as a chofen 
peddle, in oppofition to the chriftians. 

After the important converfions that had already 
happened, how could the apoftle term foch incon- 
fiderable ones, which were indeed* very probable, and 
might be forefeen without any divine revelation, a 
myftery, or an occurrence hot to be preconceived 
by the human underftanding ? For, after what had 
already taken place, it might eafily be prefumed that 
many individuals of the Jewilh nation would embrace 
the chriftian religion. If the apoftle meant to fay 
no mote than this, he fpoke very hyperbolically, 
when he reprefentcd this predi&ion as a myftery. 
But it was highly improbable, arid molt myfterious, 
according to the appearance of things, that a people, 
which now denied Jcfus of Nazareth, fhould acknow- 
ledge him to be the Mefiiah, and that a belief in 
him fhould become their national religion. If it be 
faid, that the aflbrance of a diftanr, though great 
conversion, would have contributed little to the con- 
folarion of the then afflifted Jews : I would anfwer : 
it would comfort them at lead as much as other 
joyful prophecies of the Old Teftament, predi6ting 
very diftant events, in the accomplifhment of which 
they could not participate. But the apoftle does not 
give this as the deGgn of his prediftion : he affigns 
as a reafon for it, that it was intended to prevent the 
Gentiles from defpifing the Jews, as a nation totally 
reje<9)ed by God. Yet how could the occafional 
con verGon of a fevfr of the Jews contribute to this 
purpofe ? If the consideration that fo many Jews had 
been made profelytes to chriftianity on the firft pro- 
mulgation of it, m a manner far more ftriking than 
has ever fince happened, even to the prefent day, and 
that the firft preachers of the gofpel, and the firft 
chriftian communities were Jews, were infufficient to 
induce the heathens to judge more favourably of that 
people, and its final deftination 5 how much lefs 

would 
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would the foltotoitig flighted converfions be: capable 
of bringing them to a gentler arid more kind opinibh ? 
After all tBdt Has happened ih that refpeft, from 
thofe times to the prefent day, has a chriftian. lefs 
reafbn now to cbnfider the Jews is a pedple forfaken 
by God; thari then ? * 

Finally \U tb Weaken theft arguments, it bfe ad- 
vanced; that (rMetTai nrrufl: be trariflatfed, ttill be 
feved, iri a fcoriditiotial ftriife, incloded iri veffe 23, 
that is; fo far as they do nbt remain iri tinbeltef, arid 
underftarid by wav IVpaftx,' all toho belitvej this would 
be fuppofing the apbftle to difclbfe a Very important 
myftfery. He would fa^ theh: now lfrael is in part 
blind and unbelieving, tifl ihfc appointed riuttiber of 
the Gentiles enter iritq the chiirch, and fb all Ifrae}, 
that is, all tvho (hall befievfc, will be faved. An 
important difcO'very, indeed, atid very capable of 
abating tfife priae of the believing heathen' ! 

Ntfthing remains for us then, but that we under- 
ftand the myftery as relating tb a future national con- 
veffion, which, little as the appearance of it may be 
at this time, and little is it probably can be in the 
prefent ftate bf chriftianity, and with the now prevail- 
ing doftrines, will molt affuredly happen. 

Whether a general converfioft of iUb Jews will be 
accompanied with their reftoration to the m land of 
Paleftine* feems to rne far lefs clearly determined by 
thfc prophecies of the Old Teftament, thari it does iq 
6\k author. The prophecies contained in the third 
and fifth books of Mofes, and othfrr parts of the 
Old Teftament, that are commonly adduced in proof 
of this, contain many circumftances from which it 
clearly appears that thefe prophecies are already 
fulfilled by the Babylonifh captivity, and the return 
from it. At leaft it is inapplicable to the prefent ftate 
of that people, and their prefent long difperfion, as 
idolatry is every where announced as their prevailing 
fin, .and the caufe of their baniftiment: but it is well ' 
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known, that fince their being fet free "by Cyrus, and 
ftill more fince their difperfion by the Romans, # this 
is a fin to which they have been by no means 
addicted. 

Far more probable, in my opinion, and more 
clearly grounded on prophecies of the Old Tefta- 
ment, and fayings of Chrift, is the expectation that 
the gofpel will be fome time or other preached to all 
nations, and tha^ chriftianity will be the prevailing 
religion of the earth. Neither reafon, nor experi- 
ence offers any objections to the arguments in fa- 
vour of this expectation, which our author adduces 
from the nature of chriftianity, namely, that every 
important truth will, fooner or later, rife victori- 
ous over and fupprefs its oppofing errors. It may 
be objected, indeed, that chriftianity has yet made 
little progrefs amongft the nations of infidels : nay, 
that in countries where it is the eftablifhed religion, 
' its influence and authority feem daily to decay. 
But the obvious reafon of both is, that the Tyftem 
of chriftianity which is preached to unbelievers is too 
much altered and corrupted by foreign additions, 
and mud be brought back to its original purity and 
truth, before it can triumph over ignorance, in- 
fidelity and fuperftition. Before chriftianity is fo 
purified, it cannot produce the expeCted effeCts, but 
muft continue to experience various oppofitions; 
till at length thefe oppofuions will become the means 
iand occafion of reftoring it to its firft important 
truth and purity. 
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PROP. XCIII. p. 4°7- 

On the forms of Salvation. 



Our author here handles the difficult and impor- 
tant queftion, how far faith in Chrift is to be confi- 
dered as the means of falvation. Many things that 
he fays on the fubjedt are good and juft; but as he 
has not developed and defined the idea of faith, 
what he afcribes to it will fcarcely appear fuffici- 
ently clear and methodical to the reader. " Chrift 
our Saviour/' fays he, <c is fent from heaven, God 
manifeft in the flefh, that whofoever believeth in 
him (hould not perifh, but have everlafting life 5 
that, though our fins be as fear let, they (hould by 
hinr), by means of his fufferings, and our faith, be 
made as white as wool ; and the great punifhment, 
whicji muft otherwife have been infli&ed upon us, 
according to what we call the courfe of nature, be 
averted. Faith then in Chrift, the righteous, will 
fupply the place of that righteoufnefs, and finlefs 
perfection, to which we cannot attain. And yet this 
faith does not make void the law, and ftri<5t condi- 
tions, above defcribed ; but, on the contrary, efta- 
blifhes them. For no man can have this faith in 
Chrift, but he who complies with the conditipns. If 
our faith do not overcome the world, and fhew it- 
felf by works, it is of no avail. It contains all 
the other chriftian graces ; and we - can never know 
that we have it, but by haying the chriftian graces, 
which are its fruits." Hence he infers, that a mere 
affurance, or ftrong perfuafion, of a man's own 
falvation, or, as it is elfewhere exprefied, a mere 
confident acceptation and imputation of the merits 
of the blood of Chrift, is neither a condition, nor a 
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pledge of it. Such a ftrong perfuafion may be ge- 
nerated, whilft a man continues in many grofs cor- 
ruptions: and, on the contrary, a man may poffefs 
every chriftian virtue, without having a firm affu- 
rance of his own falvation. Fear, in particular, can- 
not well be confident with fuch an affurance. On 
the queftion concerning the privilege and advantage 
of faith, he obferves, firfly that the nghteoufoefe and 
fufferings of Chrift, with our faith in them, are ne- 
ceflary to fave us from our fins, and to enable us to 
perform our imperfect righteoufnefs : and, fecondly, 
that faith is propofed by the fcriptures as the means 
appointed by God for rendering imperfeft righteouf- 
nefs equivalent, in his fight, to perfedt, and even of 
transforming it into perfeft, as foon as we are freed 
from this body of fldh and death. Fdith, he adds, 
improves righttoufnefs, and every degree of righte- 
oufnefs 19 a proportional preparative for faith ; and, 
if it do not produce faith, wiB end in felt righte- 
oufnefs, and/atanical pride. 

To reduce thefe various afiertions into due order, 
and to fhew how far they are confiftent with each 
other, with the nature of man, and with the mod 
obvious interpretations of the fcriptures, we will 
endeavour to give as juft, inftruftive, and compre- 
henfive a notion of the nature of .faith in general, and 
of faith in Chrift in particular, as an hypothetical 
explanation will admit. Faith, or belief, both in 
common language, and in the language of the fcrip- 
tures, fignifies the receiving and admitting fomewhat 
as true, from the teftimony and authority of others, 
and on account of that teftimony and authority. 
When I confider as true any faft teftified to me 
by others, without any experience of it ntyfelf, or 
when I admit any proportion in mathematics or 
philofophy on the authority of a man acquainted 
with either feience, without my being capable of 
perceiving the proofs or demonftrations of it, I may 
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be £aid to believe this faCt, or proposition, in the true 
fenfe of the word. On the other hand, if I have 
experienced the firft myfelf, or proved the latter in 
my own mind, I do not merely -believe, I know and 
perceive the truth. In what follows, I fhall endea- 
vour to prove that this notion is conformable both to 
the common ufe of words, and to the fcriptures: 
at the fame time, 1 fhall endeavour, as much as 
poffible, to remove any objections that may be made 
to it. Thus faith is oppofed to our own knowledge 
and judgment, and is properly a truft in the know- 
ledge and judgment of another, which ,is more or 
lefs effedtual, in proportion to the nature of the ob« 
jeCt, and the fcope of the faith. I fay, more or lefs 
effectual : for faith has always fome end, and, as on 
every occafion it is intended to produce fome good, 
mult be confidered as an aCtive principle. Let us 
now confider the natural frame of man, which ren- 
ders it neceffary, that he fhould be led to a certain 
end by knowledge and judgment. This is mod 
naturally effe&ed by his own : but, when his own 
are inefficient, he mud employ thofe of others. 
There are two ways in which a man may, be guided 
by the knowledge of another. Either whilft his in- 
tellectual faculties are totally pafiive, and at reft, as 
the machine of the world is governed and led by the 
wifdom of God ; which blind guidance excludes faith, 
as well as all activity of the underftanding : or a 
man may be fo guided, that his mind may be em- 
ployed, improved, and perfected, whilft he is himfelf 
an agent. This laft mode of being guided by the 
knowledge of another prefuppofes and requires faith ; 
without which it is im poffible. In this cafe, the 
underftanding, enlightened by a fuperior knowledge, 
receives the conclusions and inftruCtions of this fupe- 
rior knowledge, following and obeying them from its 
own choice, not indeed on internal evidence drawn 
from its own ftores, but from a confidence in that 
Y y .3 wifdom 
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wifdom which guides it, and gives it thefe inflec- 
tions, arifing from a conviction of the benefits of this 
guidance, and its obedience to it. Whenever it 
happens, that a weaker under (landing is guided by 
a fuperior one, it muft be ef&fted by faith, if not 
in an irrational manner, and by mere phyfical powers. 
Thus the faith, by which God would lead man to 
falvation, is nothing lefs than a poGtive and arbitrary 
ordinance of God. It is by , no means confined to 
religion. It is the abfolutely necefiary and fole mean 
by which every child is inftru&ed and governed, and 
by which every ignorant and unexperienced man 
muft be guided. 

According to this hypothefis, there appears to me 
to be no proper ground of contention between faith 
and reafon. A rational or well-founded faith (and 
who would not reject a faith unfounded and irra- 
tional) is fo little repugnant to reafon, that, in a 
multitude of cafes, and under proper reftriftions, it 
would be highly unreafonable not to believe. The 
cafe where n faith is rational is where we want the 
judgment*, knowledge, and experience neceffary * to 
the attainment of our purpofes; where a prefent 
weaknefs of our intelle&ual faculties, or a difadvan- 
tageous fituation, is a clog upon our aftion ; or where 
we are compelled to determine and aft, before we 
have acquired due knowledge and experience for the 
government of our determinations, and guidance of 
our aftions. Still more is it rational, when we can- 
not acquire a knowledge and judgment of our own, 
without the greateft difadvantages, and mod hazard- 
ous delay, unlefs under the guidance of fome fuperior 
, powei*, and in the fchool of faith. 1 In thefe cafes, 
we muft have faith if we would feek our own good, 
and not be blind to it. But when, according to 
the fuppofition, our own knowledge with refpeft to 
the objeft of faith is defeftive, how can we rightly 
judge and determine whom we are *to believe, to 
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walk with fafety ? Amongft the guides offering 
themfelves to us, are we not in danger of trufting 
to fuch, whofe want of fkill or honedy will miflcad 
us ? To avoid this danger, our faith mud be well 
founded, or we mud have a rational a flu ranee both 
of the capacity and good-will of our guide. Now 
it is eafy to fee that, with refpeft to the latter, we 
may have fufficiently ftrong and independent proofs : 
that is, we may have proofs fufficient to convince 
us, that our guide has the good will to lead us right r 
though we have no knowledge of the circumftance 
itfelf in which we are led. If, for indance, I know 
nothing of agriculture, I may yet be able to judge, 
whether he, to whom I intruft the management of 
my farm, means me well, or not. As to the other 
point, the capacity of the guide, it would feem, 
that, . to judge rightly of it, fuch a knowledge is 
requifite, as would render faith unneceffary. But if 
we apply it to any pradtical art, we (hall find, that 
the mod inexperienced may have a well grounded 
judgment of the ability of his guide, or at lead a 
knowledge fufficient to enable him to form a rational 
determination. He has only to inquire, whether he 
in whom he would confide have given incontedable 
proofs of his abilities, have himfelf arrived at the 
point to which he would bring him, or have already 
performed what he requires of him. If I be defirous 
of building a houfe, yet know nothing of architecture, 
I mud trud to the architect. However, incapable I 
may be of proving his faence and fkill, I am able 
to judge whether he have executed, in other build- 
ings, what I require in mine; and, if I find he have, 
I fhould a£t very -abfurdly to quedion his ability. 
Mud not the greater part of mankind who triid their 
lives to a phyfician, found their confidence in ' him 
folely on the cures he has performed? Were it 
neceffary that the fick man fhould fird examine the 
theoretical fkill and fcience of his phyfician, how few 
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would ever be able to determine to feek help fronp 
one ! It is fufficient for us to know, that he has 
already cured himfelf or others of the difeafe with 
which we are affii&ed; and this vyould render our 
confidence in hirp well founded and justifiable, 

1 am much miftaken if our Lord Jpfus do not 
give us a teft by which we may judge of the capa- 
city of our teachers, when he fays, that we {hall 
know a prophet by his fruits. By thefe fruits, I do 
not imagine that he me^os the do&rines or fyftem 
of (he prophet, but his works ; thap is, his whole 
condudt, and his way of thinking, as it appears in 
his behaviour. Could we fuppofe \\ to imply, that 
a teacher is known by his dodtrines, it would be 
faying nothing. We might Ct ill aik, how (hall I 
know thefe do&rines to be true ? and be no wifer 
than before. How would the ignorant and unlearn- 
ed, who flood in need of thefe dodtrines, be capa- 
ble of judging of their juftice and truth ? But if we 
fuppofe that the prophet actually had, qt profeffcd 
the defign of making his pupils virtuous, juft, peace- 
ful, and happy, and that he was a phyikian tp the 
foul, who meant to heal the various ailments and 
diforders of the mind; there would be no better 
means, for thofe who could not bring his do&rines 
to the teft of a profound examination, to diftinguUh 
a true from a falfe prophet, than to obferve, what 
would not be above the reach of their judgment, 
whether he were actually honeft and difintereftedj 
whether his deeds were good, or evil ; whether* he 
himfelf enjoyed inward peace and fatisfaftion, to 
which be promifed to conduit his followers; and 
whether he had freed himfelf from the common 
faults, frailties, and diforders of human nature. 

Letmefirft of all obferve here, that Jcfus Chrift 
confirmed himfelf our beft and fureft guide, in the 
way in which, according to his rule, prophets and 
teachers fhould merit the confidence of their hearers, 
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not by his doctrines merely, but particularly by his 
fruits, or works; and further, by his life, death, re- 
furreftipn, and afcenfion. He fliewed his di Triples 
and followers in himfelf a pattern of what he taught 
them to do. He was, in the moft eminent degree, 
an humble and upright worfhipper of God, a meek 
and warm friend of mankind; all his inclinations 
and defires, without the leaft exception, were under 
the comroul pf reafon, and he was moft perfectly 
matter of himfelf. Enjoying inward peace, and 
honoured with the acceptance of God, the confei- 
oufnefs of his innpeence, virtue, and holinefs, fet 
him above the wants of human nature, and made 
him infenfible to the injuries or contempt of man- 
kind. Well might he fay : learn of me y for I am meek 
and lowly in heart. Take up my yoke, that is, follow 
my inftru&ions, and you Jhall find peace to your fouls. 
This peace, which never deferted him, which all his 
words and works, and his whole conduit, placed 
in the ftrongeft light, his difciples might well hope to 
attain by imitating him ; as they could not with any 
ihadow of reafon doubt that he, who poffeffed it in 
fa eminent a degree, underftood the art of attaining 
it, and was capable of teaching it to them. Thus 
when he offered himfelf to man as his guide fc to wis- 
dom and virtue, to peace in God, and to a bleffed 
immortality, his conduft was the pledge of his truth. 
With fteadfaftnefs unappalled, and unfhaken confi- 
dence in God, he went, through a life of tribula- 
tion, to a death, unqueftionably rendered more ter- 
rible and painful to him by the bitter contempt of his 
generally known merit and worth, ■ the triumphant 
laughter and farcafms of his enemies, and the male- 
dictions of his own nation, than by all the pains 
wherewith it W3S accompanied. He died with the 
love of his murderers and confidence in God, in his 
heart and mouth. He fuffered himfelf to be laid in 
the graves but foon arofe again out of it, left the 
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earth, and vifibly afcended into the regions of per- 
feft blifs. They who were incapable of proving his 
dodtrines, were able to affure themfelves of the truth 
of his hiftory : and he who was allured of this could 
not rcafonably have any fcruple to truft in him, but 
muft believe him with unlimited faith. 

Neceffary as it is, that the grounds of our faith 
(hould be fupported by reafon, equally is it that 
its objeft fliould be fo, or thofe do&rines and pre- 
cepts which we are to believe on the authority of 
fuperior wifdom. That the dodtrines of faith muft 
not be repugnant to what are proved to be moral 
, truths, or to the firft principles of human knowledge, 
is too evident to be denied by any one. Thus in- 
divine dodtrines no fuch contradiction muft appear as 
would fet c>ur faith at variance with reafon. If one, 
who proclaims himfelf a meffenger from God, 
.fhould deliver dodtrines that obfeure, and render 
doubtful, the firft principles of human knowledge, 
or totally overthrow them, all the grounds of human 
judgment, and confequently thofe on which he muft 
build his claim to our faith would be entirely done 
away. * If the ufe and application of our reafon be 
incompatible with faith in his dodtrines, we can 
believe nothing, or we cannot judge whether he de- 
ktvc our confidence or not. 

But it may here with juftice be afked, how is it 
with dodtrines that are confeffed to be above the 
reach of the human underftanding ? However it 
may be with fuch dodtrines, thus much fecms in- 
conteftable, that fuch things are not to be included 
as are inconceivable, and which, though exprefled in 
the words of a known language, convey no more 
meaning than if they were in a language unknown. 
Every one muft admit, that fuch things are not ob- 
jects of our faculty of conception. What a man can 
conceive muft, at leaft, be capable of being clearly 
exprefled. By the words: doilrines above the reach 
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of the mderftanding, fuch only are to be underftood, 
the connexion and dependance of which on the 
things to which' they are conjoined, are not explica- 
ble by the knowledge it has acquired: proportions 
that appear to it to be feparate and ifolated in the 
regions of truth, as far as it is acquainted with them. 
But to form this judgment of them, the mind muft 
comprehend the words, or they are non-entities to it. 
Suppofing the exigence of certain abftradt fpecula- 
tions, the premifes of which are indifcoverable to the 
human mind, and to which all its knowledge is in- 
applicable, be no,t palpably fhewn, we might juftly 
doubt, whether the promulgation of them could be 
ufeful to any purpofe, and afcribable to the Supreme 
Wifdom. At any rate, they cannot be an effedtual 
motive of a&ion to man : for this would require 
that they fhould difcover to him, or* at lead fliew 
more clearly and certainly, fome relation in which 
he flood to others, or in which others flood to him. 
But propofuions that exprefs fuch a relation cannot 
be altogether above the reach of man's underftand- 
ing. As foon as a man underftands the words, 
they difplay fome connexion with advantage or difad- 
vantage ; and, if he do not fully comprehend thefe 
in any given point of time, they cannot be abfo- 
lutely infcrutable to his intelledtual faculties. Even 
experience muft gradually give him more light on 
the fubjeft. Befides, it feems to me that fpecula- 
tions imparted to us by others to influence our ani- 
ons, muft in fome degree admit of being united and 
interwoven with our general praftical ideas and prin- 
ciples, with which their efficacy muft coalefce, fb as 
to tend to the fame, not to various points. Not that 
a man would become more learned and enlighten- 
ed thereby; as an apt fcholar in mathematics, if 
he were fhewn the folution of a difficult and intricate 
problem, without its connexion with what he had al- 
ready learnt being pointed out, perhaps would. 
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This might be an ufeful exercife of his facul- 
ties, if he were thereby excited to fill up the gap 
of the intermediate propofitions, in order to dis- 
cover the demonftration himfelf, and employ it as 
a clue to guide his understanding. Bur this does 
not agree with the cafe above-mentioned. The 
promulgation of an unfathomable myftery, whilft 
it is and remains wholly unattainable to the human 
underftanding, and whHft in the circle of our know- 
ledge there are no premifes that conduft us to it, 
could give no exercife to reflection, and confequently 
would not improve the mind. Hence it feems to 
me to follow, that abftraft ittet?phyfical truths, ab~ 
folutely above the reach of the human underftand- 
ing, cannot be the fubjeft of a revelation, or an 
objeft of rational faith, even if they could be ren- 
dered intelligible ip words. But proportionally, and 
with refpeft to a certain ftandard of man's intellectual 
faculties, and to the mode of thinking of certain per- 
fons and times, there muft be many true propofitions 
above the reach of this or that man, and this or 
that period. If there have been divines who believed 
that they had met with fucli unfathomable myfteries 
in the chriftian revelation, probably they did not 
examine their nature with fufficient care, or rightly 
underftand the paflfages on which they founded them ; 
or they fought by reafoning, or explanations, to open 
a way to them for their underftanding, thus acknow* 
ledging, jhat even to themfelves a connexion or har- 
mony with known truths was an indifpenfable quality 
of thefe myfteries. Be this as it may, it is however 
certain, that the chriftian revelation, when it fpeaks 
of myfteries, and myfteries revealed, understands 
fafts and occurrences, which are not deducible from 
general ideas, or metaphyfical truths, but 'of the 
reality of which we are affured by our own experi- 
ence, or by credible teftimony. If we be informed 
of them, they muft be revealed in a known language. 
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If they be capable of no proper demonftr&tion, ft ill, 
on the other band, the abfurdity or impoffibility of 
fuch a fad or occurrence muft not be dediicible 
from any truth already demonftrated. Were the 
latter the cafe, it would be juftifiable, in fuch a re- 
velation, in other rfcfpeds fufficiently credible, to 
admit paflages which feem to have fuch fignifica- 
lions as not fufficiently eftablifhed, as unintelligible, 
Or as mifunderftood, and exert ourfelves to difcover 
the intelligible or true meaning, and if we could not 
fucceed in this, to confider fuch paflages as not 
written for us, or at lead not yet to be difclofed 
to us. 

Reafon, confidered fubjedively, or as a mean and 
inftrument, has been diftinguiihed from objedive 
reafon, or the fundamental principles and truths of 
reafon. It has been fuppofed that faith might thus 
be exalted above reafon, and that thus they might 
be oppofed to each other, without being deftroyed. 
Admitting this diftindion to be eflentially true, rea- 
fon cannot be employed as the inftrument or mean* 
of explaining the fenfe of any inftrudion, and dif- 
tinguiftiing what is true from what is falfe, without 
admitting the grounds of all human knowledge, that 
is, logical truths, which are founded on the demon- 
strated truths of ontology and pfychology. No hu- 
man reafon can, in any cafe, diftinguifh what is 
poffible from what is impoffible, truth from falfe- 
hood, probability from improbability, if it be not 
guided by general rules : which rules confift of gene- 
ral, metaphyseal and logical truths. Thus, in prac- 
tice, fubjedive and objedive reafon are infeparable. 
Befides, the human understanding cannot ad other- 
wife than according to the laws of mind. Thefe laws 
require k to have afibciaced conceptions, and con- 
fequently to endeavour to make the knowledge newly 
acquired, whether by experience, or imparted in-* 
formation, agree with the ftock of ideas which it 
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had already colle&ed. This muft more efpecially 
be the cafe, if the newly acquired knowledge become 
an effectual principle of a&ion. If, in our inquiries, 
we do not fet out immediately from the firft prin- 
ciples of knowledge, we muft at lead: fuppofe them 
to be already proved: and the more diftant our 
inquiry from thefe firft principles, or the more in- 
termediate ideas and experience are required to con- 
' neft them, the more excenfive the knowledge, and 
the more numerous the preparatory ideas that we 
muft affume, if we would purfue our inquiry in a 
rational manner. The ftudy of revealed religion 
feems to me to be no exception to this. Revealed 
religion prefuppofes not only rational rrfen, but de- 
monftrated rational truths, as, without thefe, no rati- 
onal fubjeft could be an obje& of thought, and, 
without thefe and their application, the meaning of 
any thing revealed could not be clearly perceived 
or determined, or we could not difcover what it was 
intended to teach us. Any inftruftion, even though 
from God, if delivered in human words, may be 
mifconftrutfd and mifapplied. To guard againft fuch 
mifconftrudtion, and to difcover the true and proper 
fenfe of it, man his no help but reafon. This how- 
ever he cannot exdrcife, unlefs he cpnfine himfelf to 
the rules of reafoning rightly, and judge from truths 
already known. 

This is obvioufly the cafe in pafiages that, lite- 
rally taken, contradid: each other : as when parts of 
the human body are attributed to God, and it is 
again faid, that he is a fpirit, and that a fpirit has 
neither flefli- nor blood : or when it is faid, that he 
has repented of fomething, and again, that he is not 
a man that he fhould repent. How fhall we decide 
which of thefe expreflions are to be taken in a literal 
fenfe, when the fcriptures do not plainly tell us that 
thefe are to be underftood figuratively, and thofe as 
ftridlly true ? Here the known principle of explain- 
ing 
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ing one paffage by another is inapplicable, and un- 
able to determine the doubtful meaning. The ob- 
vious contradi&ion renders it a party, and thus it 
can decide nothing. Nay, what is ftill more, itfelf 
appeals to the decifion of reafon ; and when it fays, 
God cannot repent, as he is not a man, it refersi to 
reafon, and its principles and ideas of God and man, 
and wills it to compare thefe ideas* that from the 
comparifon it may perceive the juftice of the affertion, 
that God cannot repent. But a reafon as void of all 
ideas, principles, and fundamental truths, as unprac- 
tifed in their application, would be as incapable of 

judging on this fubjeft, as the raw and uncultivated 
underftanding of a child, or a totally ignorant and 
unthinking man. Hence it is clear, that when 
reafon determines in favour of the propofition, that 
God is a fpirit and cannot repent, it is done in con- 
fcquence of general principles, and rational notions 
of God and his nature. The fame is it in cafes 
where the fcriptures deliver apparently contradi&ory 
propofuions, relative to man, his moral nature, con- 
version, amendment, or future reward and punifli- 
ment. Thus it would feem from many paffages, 
that the forgivenefs .of a finner, his acceptance with 
God, and his falvation, are arbitrary gifts of the 
Deity, not proportioned to the re&itude of his 
thoughts and adttons, but founded on fomewhat 

' foreign and external to him. But then there are 
numerous other paffages that fay juft the contrary ; 

- that man fhall reap what he fows, that every one 
fhall receive according to his works, be they good 
or evil, and that he muft fbrfake what is evil, and 
learn to do good, if he would obtain grace and for- 
givenefs of God. That thefe and fimilar paffages 
apparently contradift each other* muft be obvious to 
every one. But how fhall we remove thefe contra- 
dictions ? Who fhall decide what we are to under- 
ftand figuratively, what literally? Not the fcrjp-, 

tures; 
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cures: as they do not fay, this is fpoken metapho- 
rically, and that is fimple truth. Reafon then muft 
be our fole judge* But reafon cart jtidge only from 
what it has difcovcred to be true, by experience, and 
reflection on the nature of the human mind, and the 
laws of its alterations. 

It may be faid, were reafon fo exalted, H would be 
totally infufceptible of tnftrudtion; and man could 
learn nothing by faith, or from revelation, Which he 
might not acquire by his reafon left to itfelf. Thii 
objedtion is, I think, already obviated, by what 1 
have faid above of the nature of faith. It may not 
be fuperfluous, however, to add a few observations. 
Speculative doftrines contrary to reafon, if there be 
fuch, cannot be imparted by revelation, or received 
and comprehended by reafon. With refpe6l to fuch 
as are above reafon, or which cannot be brought to 
harmonize with what man muft know and acknow- 
ledge as truth, by any refleftion, or by exercifing 
the underftanding to all eternity, the cafe is more 
doubtful. It is not probable indeed, that thefe 
fhould be the objeft of faith, and the fubjeft of a 
divine revelation, if the defign of the revelation were 
to perfect the human mind and will, anfd if our faith 
were fometime or other to be changed thereby into 
figjht. Fads, however, the promulgation of which 
has an influence on the peace and improvement of 
man, fafts abfolutely undrfcovefable by reafbning 
a priori; counfels and defigns of God with refpeft to 
man, which, though perfe&ly confonant to reafon, 
that is, to a rational knowledge of God and man, 
were wholly unknown to the reafon of this or that 
man, or at this or that period, or obfcurely, imper- 
fectly, and not early enough known ; in fhort, prac- 
tical truths which muft be approved by reafon, on 
ferious and fteady refleftion, though not to be known 
as inconteftably certain without the immediate and 
extraordinary affiftance and inftru&ion of God, may, 

and 
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am! mwft be, the fobjedbl of divine revelation. Who 
will venture tb deny, that they are a fuitabk objedt 
of it? Reafon wotrld believe fuch a revelation as 
fufficiently fiipported by divine authority, that is, 
would admit it as true, trie, and apply it, till it 
becatae convinced of its utility by experience, and 
learnt to perceive by earneft reflexion how true it 
was, how worthy of the Deity from whom it tatne, 
how fuitafete to the nature, wants* and wilhes 6f 
man, and how perfe&ty conformant to bis trueft arid % 
beff knowledge of ifhing^. If we lifter* to reafon, it 
is eafy to pereeiv^ that we are far from knowing evety 
thing neceffary to our happmefs here and hereafter. 
We find that, in many cafes, we mud aft' under the 
direftion, and according to the inftruftions of others 
who know more than ourfelves. We feel that wfe 
muft learn, and learn on, and that for this purpofc 
we muft admit and employ, pn the authority of others, 
many things, the truth of which we cannot difcover 
from our own ftock of knowledge, till we irtcreafe 
in understanding, and become capable of walking 
without affiftance. Should we not learn then from 
our wife and good Creator, fhould we not truft to his 
fuprenne authority, that what he reveals to us is true, 
good, and beneficial ? How extremely foolifh and 
♦ abfurd would it be, to defpife his inftruftions to fal- 
varion, becatife they had not entered' into our bwn 
iftinds ! How fenfdefs not to Wait with patience the 
time, when all his precepts and ordinances {hall be 
juftified to our reafon^ by a juft application of 
them ! 

The duty and office of reafon in general, with 
refpeft to a divine precept, , may be conveniently 
explained, from the fteps to be taken by the go- 
vernor o( a remote province, on receiving orders 
from his king, or by a judge, who hears the tefti- 
mony of witnefles, and is thence to difcover the truth. 
The firft will require from the meffenger who brings 
Vol. III. Z z him 
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him the command a clear credential, and a fufficietit 
confirmation that he is actually fent from the king. 
When he is affured of this, he will endeavour to 
underftand the king's orders, and if they be in fome 
paffages doubtful and obfcure, he will carefully call 
to his affiftance the rules of found criticifm, and all 
the .knowledge he has of the monarch's chara&er, 
notions, and defigns. If he be actually a wife and 
good king, he will not be difpleafed with his vice- 
gerent for explaining paffages that feem to^him ob- 
fcure, contradictory to other paffages, incompatible 
with the known charafter of the king, or militating 
againft his defigns, by other parts of his inftru&ions 
that are more confonant to his ideas of his matter's 
thoughts. If he be no tyrant, and fuppofe and re- 
quire from his delegates reafon and convi&ion, he 
will not in fuch a cafe expedt the facrifice and re- 
nunciation of reafon, but rather that it be applied 
with all poffible attention. Thus, when the point is 
to prove whether that which is delivered to him as 
the king's command actually be fo, or not, and alfo 
when he is to inquire how the command is to be 
underftood, reafon muft be employed, and there 
occurs no oppofition betwixt reafon and faith. Differ- 
ent indeed would be the cafe, were the king an arbi- 
trary defpotj and differently muft the viceroy a£t, 
were he confcioua that his matter was accuftomed to 
iffue contradi&ory $nd futile commands. The more 
ufe he made of reafon, the more would he gain the 
efteem of a wife monarch. Let us fuppofe the cafe of 
the delivery of a divine revelation to be as if we were 
to hear and examine witneffes, and thereby to judge 
of a certain important fa&l lhould we renounce reafon, 
or fet up faith as contradictory to it, we can think but 
little to the purpofe. To judge whether the teftimo- 
nies be admiffible, or not, is evidently a duty of rea- 
fon, and the proper occupation of it. It is equally 
impoffible to deny, that reafori muft examine the words 

of 
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of the witnefles, compare theni with one another, fife 
them, and thus difcover the truth. On what grounds 
can any cafe be exempted from the inveftigation and 
decifion of reafon, by means of which we arrive ac 
the truth, and proper nature of fadts ? If an appeal 
be made to paffages of fcripture which fet reafon 
at nought, either they fpeak not of pure and found 
reafon, but pf the underftanding of men blinded by 
prejudices, who obey their paflions, and Men not 
to its di&ates ; or it is faid, as in that well known 
paffage, according to which reafon muft commence 
under the direction of faith, that our reafon muft be 
convinced of the truth of divine do&rines and pre- 
cepts by divine authority, and, in cafes where we 
are ignorant, and require to be enlightened by God", 
be allured of our ignorance, our need of divine 
inftru&ion, and its utility and advantages. Befides, 
this paflage evidently fpeaks of moral precepts, or 
doctrines that require to be obeyed. , This is exadtly 
the cafe where reafon itfelf commands us to follow 
the wifer and better views of God; and there muft 
human reafon be convinced, that not it, but the 
fupreme reafon of God muft guide us by faith. 

Let us apply this general theory of faith to the 
chriftian in particular. Suppofmg its juftice, it will, 
I hope, remove many difficulties, and throw the 
necefifary light on the foregoing propofition of our 
author. In the firft place, it wiH be clear why faith 
in God, and Jefus Chrift, are fo frequently and ex- 
prefsly required. However high and advantageous 
ideas we may form of the force and extent of human 
reafon, thefe ideas' would only hold of the maturer 
reafon of the wifer few. The greater part of man- 
kind we muft confider as in a ftate of childhood, 
embracing intelligible moral truths lefs from the 
exercife and application of their own mental facul- 
ties than on the authority of credible witnefles, and 
confcquently through faith. When I conficjer how 

Z z 2 uncultivated 
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uncultivated, how unpra&ifed, the underftanding of 
moft men is, and, according to the prefcnt ftate of 
the world and of human life, muft be, and how 
greatly they require a pofitivc inftruftion and con- 
firmation of the moral truths neceffary to the peace 
and improvement of man ; I cannot agree with thofc 
divines, who confider the difcovery of abfohately in- 
fcrutable and incomprehenfible truths, or myfteries, 
in the theological fenfe of the word, as indifpenfable 
charafteriftics of a divine revelation. Surely a reve- 
lation would not be unworthy of the goodnefs of 
God, if it only imparted, and eftablilhed on unequi- 
vocal authority, inftru&ive moral truths of impor- 
tance to all mankind : nay, if it only difclofed fome 
falutary counfel, which reafon itfelf would hereafter 
have difcovered, though not for ages ; or if it cor- 
rected falfe principles, on which the world had hi- 
therto built its grounds of confolation, or its fyftem 
of moral duties.* 

Should 



• This, in my opinion holds good, particularly of the do&rine 
of the immortality of the foul, and a future itate of retribution. 
This do&rine, unqueitionably, was not unknown to mankind in 
the earlieft ages, and feems fo indifpenfable to man's peace, and 
fo deferable to every mind, not wholly corrupted and depraved, 
that men willingly and eagerly embrace whatever has the lead 
appearance of fupporting this doctrine. Thus men contented 
themfelves with the feeble and conjectural arguments of a 
Socrates and a Plato; or rather they wanted them not, at a period 
when they did not fo much reafon themfelves into a belief of it, 
as build their faith on the teftimony of tradition, and certain ob- 
fcure perceptions which the mind felt of its immortality. But 
as the original Simplicity of manners gradually difappeared, free- 
thinking and depravity gained ground; when Stronger and mere 
generally inftructive proofs became neceffary to fatisfy the fceptic 
philofopher, and convince the contemner of morals.' Not long 
before the birth of Chrift, thefe inquiries had been purfued fo 
far, that men began to perceive the weaknefs and infnfficiency of 
the arguments adduced in fupport of the immortality of the 
foul ; but ftill they were incapable of fubftituting more valid 
and powerful ones in their ftead. In this intermediate flate, a 

belief 
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Should the divine revelation furnifii the 00- 
cafidn of a great revolution, ftill might I venture to 
determine bdw far it is conformable to the wifdom 
and goodnefs of God, to impart it immediately to 
mankind. For the many, and even for the wifer 
few, at leaft in the gloomy hour of doubt, faith in 
the divine teftimony will be partly an indifpenfable, 
and partly an additional affurance of thofe funda- 



i>elief fo indifpenfable to the rendering man tranquil, and exciting 
him to virtue, appeared very doubtful to thinking minds. 

The mod virtuous of mankind, a Cato, a Brutus, who fo ar- 
dently wiftiid that this dodrine might be true, were not fuffici- 
ently convinced of it by the arguments of a Plato. How would 
they have rejoiced, how thankful would they have been,' to have , 
received a dearer light, and ftronger confirmation on this fub- 
jed ! How moil they have wilhed to have been freed from their 
anxious doubts! This light, this confirmation, fo fuitable and 
neceflary to the ftate of the world at that time, the gofpel of Jefus 
imparted to us. In this view, it could not have been promulgated 
at a more feafonable time. Even amongft the Jews, a very re- 
fpe&able fed denied the immortality of the foul, and a future Hate 
of retribution \ and the revelation of the Old Teftament'was fo 
little calculated to oppofe this continually fpreading difbelief, that, 
the notion of a future ftate, held by the other Jewiftife&s, was 
not fo much founded on this, as on tradition, and mere human 
authority. I muft here obferve, by the bye, that this confideration 
throws fome light on the queftion, whether the chriftian revelation 
has contributed to the moral improvement of the world, and in 
what degree. For were the civilized, poUftied, and reafoning 
part of the world, at the time of Chriirs coming, in danger of 
utterly lofing this belief, which, as I will venture to affirm, if 
indifpenfable both to the knowledge and exercife of man's general 
duties, and of falling into the moft immoral free -thinking, and 
cdmfortlefs fcepticifm ; chriftianity, had it only prevented this 
extreme depravity, and been a powerful remedy againft the abfo- 
lute want of religion accompanying it, would have been one of 
the be ft and moft important gifts of God. With relpect to this 
queftion, as many brf the partifans of chriftianity have already ob- 
ferved, we are to confider not merely the pofitive improvements 
which it has introduced into the world, but alfo the many and 
great corruptions which it has prevented : not merely how much 
the practical principles and conduct of men have been corrected 
and improved by the chriftian revelation, but how much worfe the 
world would have been, had it not been promulgated. 

-, Z z 2 mental 
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mental principles of religion, that there is a God, 
and that he will reward all who feek him. The 
more unprattifed the human underftanding in early 
ages, the' more neceffary was the principle of faith. 
Therefore God required it from his firft worfhip- 
pers: therefore was fo great a value fet upon it, 
and it was imputed to Abraham as righteoufnefs. 
I cannot here omit an obfervation that particularly 
ftiews the neceflity pf religious faith. I muft how- 
ever refer back to what I have already faid on the 
too early exercife of the a&ive powers of the mind, 
or propenfity to liberty, as a probable ground of 
moral evil. This early propenfity to liberty will 
determine a man in the choice of what is good or 
evil, before he has to guide him any knowledge, 
or judgment of them, or views derived from re- 
membrance of the paft, and a profpedt to the 
future. There is no remedy for this evil more 
pow5jiill than faith, or a rational confidence in the 
knowledge of a wife and well-meaning guide. By 
this alone can the wild propenfity to liberty be re- 
ftrained, and man's unbridled felf-will, his dan- 
gerous curiofity, his inquifitive wherefore^ and his 
inclination to extend Bis conceptions, be fo fet- 
tered as to occafion him the leaft poflible prejudice, 
though not forcibly iuppreffed. How completely 
would- this be effe&ed, if God gave mankind, in 
his fon Jefus Chrift, a perfedt and divine man as a 
competent guide, meriting their confidence by every 
thing capable of obtaining it from a rational being \ 
In him then would they have an exprefs image of 
God, equal to their comprehenfion, a pattern of every 
excellence, and their leader in the path of perfection 
and happinefs. 

Now if Jefus Chrift be fuch a guide to man, and 
if, which appears to me to be the cafe, all the' ap- 
pellations given him in the fcriptures, all the benefits 
he has bellowed on mankind, and all that he has 

done 
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done or fuffered for them, be reducible to this idea,* 
it is eafy to conceive that faith in him muft be an 
a&ive confidence, fuch a confidence as a traveller, 
N about to perform an unknown and* dangerous jour- 
ney, muft have in a trufty and experienced guide. 
Evidently Chrift our Saviour conduds us to a point, 
at which, without him, we could not arrive, or, at 
leaft, not fo eafily, conveniently, >and certainly $ or 
he renders us capable of attaining a happinefs, by 
means of our faith in him, which otherwife we 
could not reach. But much as he may do for us, 
ftill fomething is. left for ourfelves to perform. The 
high value of the fervices he has done us, and his . 
labours to promote our welfare, by no means ex- 
empt us from the duty of endeavouring * after our 
own happinefs : and though he has rendered it pof- 
fible for us to be happy in God, he has not removed 
the necefficy of our carefully, fincerely, and unin- 
terruptedly treading in his fteps, according to the 
inftruftion, encouragement, and fupport that he has 
given, and will give us. Were it not fo, "we muft 
prefume, that he meant to plunge our inclinations t6 
good into a lethargic ftupor, and quiet our minds 
under the dominion of fin. So ntiere Chrift the~fer~ 
vant of fin. God forbid. So had he merely affurcd 
us of forgivenefs, and brought us comfortable and 
joyful tidings, without requiring of us any applica- 
tion of them conducive to the increafe of truth, 
righteoufnefs, and perfeftion, but rather fuch as 
muft prevent it. He would have imparted to us 
the hope of happinefs, and offered us the greateft 

* To guard againit any mifconftru&ibn, as if I thus reprefent- 
ed Jefus merely as a teacher and pattern to the world* let me 
obferve, that I hold him for a guide who mafces imitation poffible 
to his imitators, fmooths the way for them, .removes the obftaclei 
that might retard them, and in ftort performs every thing necef- 
fary, that they who are led by him need only trait in him, and 
fteadfaftly follow him, to obtain their end. 

Z z 4 advantages, 
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advantages, without rnaking the abfolutely nccefiary 
qualification on the fide of man a condition of the 
poffeflion of this happinefs, and of the enjoyment of 
thefc advantages. Thus the mod perfeft rmfter 
muft have fought to lead his fcholars to bis happinefs 
indeed, but not to his virtues and perfedtion. As 
ro believe this would be blafpherning the holy 
Jefus, and his fervices to mankind, and as it is pal- 
pably repugnant to man's rcafon and nature, and to 
the affertions of Jefus and his firft difciples, we dare 
nqt give fo narrow a fignification to faith in Chrift, 
to which the happinefs imparted and infured by him 
is promifed, as to confine it to any one part of what 
he has done and fuffered for us. However good, 
and apparently pious, the intention of the common 
limited definition of faith to falvation, that the blood 
and death of, Chrift conftitute its fole objeft, it ap- 
pears to me expofed to a mifconftru&ion not un- 
frequent, and to an abufe almoft .inevitable to the 
unthinking.* . This makes it poffibk for many 
chriftians to fet their minds at peace, without thinking 
of amending their lives, or deeming it at all neceffary. 
This, as 1 (hall hereafter more fully fhew, renders 
the tranfition from' faith to good works, or to righte- 
oufnefs, not lefs difficult in practice than in theory. 
This makes a chriftian capable of faying; 1 have 
faith, and thou works. 

Experience feems to me fufficiently to fhew that 
the . pernicious confequences above-mentioned arife 
from fuch a confined notion of faith, and ,that the 
doftrine of juftification and falvation by faith alone 



• * Let me not here be mifunderftood. I am far from de- 
hying that the blood of Chrift, which was ihed for the fins of 
the world, is an objeft, and indeed an important object of the 
faith to falvation; I only maintain that the object of this faith is 
not only the death 'of Jefus, arid the doctrines immediately 
relative to it, but alfo every other doctrine and precept of Jefus 
mnd his apoftles. ' - > 

promotes 
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promotes fuch unchriftian abufes j and every intelli- 
gent preacher, who attend* to the way of thinking 
of his hearers, will find chriftians enow who think in 
this manner, as a man whom I well know, and doc 
one of the lower clafs, thought proper to explain his 
fentiments in this manner, when exhorted to amend 
his life, and exercifc the practical virtues of chrifti- 
anity. But, (aid he, if I muft do all myJelf, what 
does it avail me, that Chrift has done it ? He has 
done it once for me, and payed my debt j why then 
fhould I pay it again ? — It may be replied, indeed j 
to chriftians who think in this manner, that their faith 
muft be adtive. But ftill, if its proper eflence, and 
whole 1 value, be placed merely in the appropriation 
and acceptation of the facrifice of Chrift, 1 do not 
fee why good works, that are frequently fo much 
depreciated, are abfolutely neceffary -, particularly, 
as on the common fyftem it cannot well be denied 
that a man, after a continued courfe of w ickedn efs, 
may, at the end of bis life, if he only accept the 
merits of Chrift, and confidently believe that he has 
paid and performed every thing for him, be acquitted 
of his debt, and confequently obtain forgivenefs. 
Other motives to virtue, though good in themfelves, 
will be too weak to countervail the ■ deep-rooted 
prejudice of the fuperfluoufnefs of our good a£lions, 
and of faith in Chrift being a fufficient compenfa- 
tion for them. Their' pow^r will be fo much the le&, 
as men commonly conceive their future happinefs to 
be fame thing pofitive, depending more on the arbi- 
trary will of God, than the virtuous difpofition of the 
mind ; and as the maxim, which c&nnot be too much 
or too carefully inculcated, that virtue itfelf is, and 
ever will be happinefs, is generally decried and 
abjured as atheiftical. This piobably is, becaule the 
do&rine, that a mere confidence in the merits and 
virtues of another, or the wifh to be juftified by ano- 
ther, renders man capable of falvation, muft fall to 

the 
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the ground, as foon as it is admitted to be 4 true, that 
a virtuous mind is happy in every point of its exiftence 
fo far only as it has loved and pra&ifed doing good, 
and that a vicious mind mud be punifhed in every 
ftate, in proportion as it has loved and exercifed evil. 
Some endeavour here to avail themfelves of a dif- 
tin&ion, and fay : "happinefs will be obtained only by 
means of faith, but degrees of it will be awarded in 
proportion as this faith difplays itfelf in works. But 
whoever maintains this, muft at leaft prefume, that 
the point at which faith begins muft have a pre- 
ponderant tendency to good, that the mind of a 
believer muft be converted from a predominant love 
of fin to a fuperior love of virtue, and that the crooked 
way muft be left, and the ftrait way entered # upon, 
at leaft a finglc ftep. In this ftate the believer may 
be confidered as a convalefcent, who, now the crifis 
of his difeafe is paft, begins to find himfelf fpmewhat 
eafier and better. 

That God may remit all pofitive punifhments to 
fuch a man, on account of his faith, is not utterly 
inconceivable. For as thefe relate to his former ftate 
of unbelief, and would bring him to refleftion and 
knowledge, being no longer neceflary in his believ- 
ing ftate, at lealt as far as they tended to this pur- 
pofe; they might confequently be remitted. But 
ftill this is the loweft degree of happinefs that can 
be afcribed to him, unlefs (bmething pofitive or 
arbitrary be fuppofed, which, by a kind of miracle, 
has lifted him to a higher degree than his virtue has 
acquired, or could reach in fo fhorc a time, and 
without the practice of any good work. If this be 
admitted, I fee no reafon why we may riot admit 
every degree of happinefs to be equally arbitrary. 
If, however, it be reje&ed here* fo it muft in refpeft 
to happinefs on the whole. Be fides, happinefs itfelf 
cannot be conceived without the idea of. fome degree 
of it i and confequently there is nothing cdntradidlory 

in 
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in the fuppoficion of its having degrees. Can any < 

creature poffefs happinefs, withoiit poffeffirig it in 
fome determinate degree ? Now what holds of hap- 
pinefs in general, jiolds of every degree of it, and 
vice ver/a. Either happinefs in general, and every 
degree of it, is exaftly proportional and adequate to 
the frame of men's minds and a&ions, or, in all its 
degrees, it is totally independant of a greater or lefs 
degree of righteoufnefs. 

The difficulty of explaining how faith produces 
good works, and the fcientific fkill requifue to do' 
this, feem to be a confiderable obftacle with regard 
to praftical chriftianity to thofe who poffefs not ibch 
(kill. This is openly avowed by a very celebrated 
and worthy divine of our church.* It muft be 
allowed that it is difficult to' fhew, in a clear and 
convincing manner, that he who believes in Chrift 
muft, on account of this belief, feel himfelf bound, to 
perform good works, and that his faith muft lead 
him to the love and pra&iee of what is good. It 
muft be difficult to fhew how faith and good works 
are conne&ed, and how a man's inclination and 
promptitude te virtue are comprehenfible from that 
difpofition of the mind which we term faith. Thus 
the ideas of faith and good works muft have no foch 
intimate connection, no fuch clear and natural relation 
to each other, that we may infer one from the other, 
without the aid of one or more intermediate pofitions. 
Hence we muft reprobate the notion of faith as the ' 
fole neceffary mean of righteoufnefs and falvation, in 
the common acceptation. Good" works, or the exer- 
cife of moral virtue, will not here come into con- 

# In Ernefti's NeueTbeol. BiM. Band. I. &*7* 483, it is faid, ' 

" the author (the learned and acute Abbe Schubert) feeras to be 
feduced by a defire of demonftrating how good' works proceed - 
from faith : a commendable attempt, indeed, but far more dif- 
ficult than is imagined by thofe who fancy they have fucceeded 
in it." 

fideration : 
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fideration : God does not Confider a man as righteous, 
or recompenfe him, becaufe he is juft and good, but 
becaufe he believes in Chrift. Such doftrine alone 
could give birth to the inviterate difpute on the 
queftjon whether good works be neceflfary to falva- 
tion ; and decide it fo far at lead to their prejudice, 
as abfolutely to refufe them £11 influence and relation 
to the forgivenefs and jollification of man. However, 
as the fcriptures fo frequently and expfefsly require 
the ftate of good works, or virtuous thoughts and 
aftions, in thofe whofe faith render* them objeds of 
falvation, other motives are adduced as a kind of 
corrective, to prevent abu&s, and to make man 
earneftly feek righteoufoefs. Thus it is faid, that 
gopd works are necefiary as they are the fruits of 
faith, and in fuch a manner, that without them our 
faith is dead. It is faid that good works are nccef- 
fary to (he* our thankfulciefs to God, and to our 
Redeemer, though the latter can have no weight with 
thofe to whom it is mod requifite to demonftrate the 
necefficy of good works. Befides, as thahkfulnefs is 
itfelf a good work, this is faying nothing more than 
that a man mud do good works, becaufe he muft do 
good works. Neither does it appear to be a more 
powerful motive to fay, that the Hate of good works 
belongs to that order of things in . which God makes 
us happy. For good works muft belong to this 
Order either as they are the fruits of faith, w^hich 
is no new motive, being included in the firft; or 
they belong to it as a particular and diftinft part 
of falvation, independent of faith; which is contrary 
to the proportion according to which faith is the fole 
condition of falvation. 

Thus if we would prove the neceffity of good 
works, or fharpen the incentives to righteous 
thoughts and a&ions, nothing remains but to betake 
ourfelves to the firft ground, namely, that good 
works muft naturally and neceffarily follow a faith 

fufficient 
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fijfficient to fatvation. But to make this ground 
tenable, it is not fufficient that we maintain the 
neceffary connexion betwixt faith and good works, 
but we muft alfo prove it : it is not fufficient that we 
declare a faith defticute of good works falfe and dead, 
but we muft alfo deduce the neceflity of good works, 
by juft and clear conclufions, from the notion of 
faith. Thefe conclufions cannot eafify be too ctear 
and ftriking. They muft be capable of teaching 
every one to know what faith and good works are, 
and to compare thefe two ideas together. They con- 
cern the molt important tranfition from knowing to 
performing, from theory to pra&ice, and muft 4 be fo 
clear and natural, that whoever thinks himfelf obli- 
ged to have faith muft, by means of an infallible and 
infeparable affociation of ideas, conceive himfelf obli- 
ged to good works, if he have a juft idea of faith. 
Thus we may efteem faith the fole mean of falva- 
tion, without detriment to righteoufriefs and virtue, 
fo far as ic is the firft principle and feed of moral 
good, aad confider it as that which conftitutes man 
an objeft of acceptance with God. For % where 
faith is, good works muft neceffarily and unavoidably 
follow ; and if they to whom t preach faith, as foon 
as they know what it is, cannot doubt that they muft 
alfo be good and virtuous, and a&ually begin to 
become fo the inftant they believe ; the facred caufc 
of virtue Would receive no injury from fueh a doc- 
trine. But were it difficult to fliew how good works 
proceed from faith, fuch a do6lrine would be effen- 
tially prejudicial to virtue. This difficulty includes 
alfo a pra&ical one* that of, evincing an active faith 
by love, or good works. If there be a gap betwixt 
faith and good works, with refpefl; to the proof of 
the latter proceeding fom the former, not eafily to 
be filled up, there will.be as great an one between 
them when applied to practice, which will be an 
obftacle to the ready paffage from one to the other. 

According 
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According to this pofition, it would be difficult for a 
chriftian who (hould rely on faith as the only con- 
dition neceffary. to falvation, to convince himfelf of 
its connexion with good works, or of the indifpcn- 
fable neceffity of them. And who would venture to 
fay, that this is not a real obftacle to good works ? 

For the fake of perfpicuity, I will throw together 
in few words what has been already laid. It is mod 
clearly expreffed in the fcriptures that faith and good 
works muft be united in them who would be favcd. 
If any one alk tpe: what fhall I do to be faved? I 
may anfwer: believe and become righteous, that 
is, do good works. Thus I announce both as 
conditions equally neceffary to falvation. It would 
be advantageous, in many refpedts, if I could fhew 
the drift connexion of thefe two conditions ; but it 
is not indifpenfably neceffary. For it is, not lefs in- 
cumbent on us, as we hope for falvation, to excr- 
cife good works, becaufe we cannot fhew how they 
proceed from faith. I might anfwer, indeed, by 
faith alone thou {halt become righteous, and be 
faved. But then I muft fo explain faith, that the 
origin of good works, or the obligation to them, 
and the capacity for them, fhoulcj be moft clearly 
perceptible to him. If I cannot do this, my anfwer 
would be untrue antf cenfurablej and if I can only 
perform it by means of much labour, (kill, and 
fcience, it would be defeftive. 

I cannot apprehend that the idea I have given of 
faith is, in this refpedt, open to obje&ion. 1 do, 
not think one better adapted to praftice can be con- 
trived. But is it adtually the idea of the holy fcrip- 
tures, and not of philofophy ? In the firft place, it 
fecms to me to be fupported by Chrift's faying to 
Thomas : bleffed -are they that have not feen, and 
yet have believed.- For hence it appears, according 
to my opinion, that confidence belongs to faith, and 
indeed confidence in the authority of a fuperior know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, and its teftimooy. But Paul tells us that faith, 
in the proper fenfe of the word, fo far as it is diftin-, 
guifhed from what is held to be uue, is juftly oppo- 
fed to feeing, either with the eyes, or With the under- 
ftanding. We walk by faith, not by fight ', 2 Cor, v. 7. 
This is alfo coiwmed by the definition of faith, Heb, 
xi. i- Now faith is the fubjlance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things hotfeen* If faith be the fubftance, or 
ground of hope, it muft be produced by the a&ual 
fight of the thing hoped for, by reafoning and our 
proper knowledge, or by the credible teftimony of 
another. But that the latter is the cafe here, and 
that confequently the apoftle underftands by faith a 
conviftion of things unfeen, founded not on our Own 
difcovery, but on the affertions of a credible witnefs,. 
and arifing from our confidence in him, appears to 
me altogether incontestable : more efpecially, if, as 
what precedes and what follows feem to indicate, we 
are not to underftand by the unfeen things hoped for 
the happinefs of a future ftate, which might, in fome 
meafure, be previouQy difcoverable by the light of 
reafon, but approaching liberations from temporal 
opprefiions and perfections. For thefe she christians 
could hope on no other grounds than their truft in 
the promifes of Jefus, and only fo far afc they relied 
on his word : thus confidence is here the principal 
idea of faith. This clearly appears, too, in all the , 
inftances of faith fubfequently adduced by the apoftle, 
particularly in what is faid of Abraham, ver. 8. By 
faith Abraham, when be was called to go out into a place 
which he fhould after receive for an inheritance obeyed ; 
and be went out, not knowing whither be went. He 
muft have had an abfolute reliance, then, on the 
promifes of God. Still more clearly is it expreffed 
of Sara, ver. 11. Through faith atjfo Sara berfelf re- 
ceived Jlrength to conceive feed, and was delivered of a 
child when fhe was paft age, becauje fhe judged him 
faithful who bad promifed. Of Abraham it is faid, 

ver. 
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ver. 17. that be offered wp Ifaac by faith j and ver. 19-* 
accounting that God mas able to raife him up, even from 
the dead. Thele are fufficient examples of feith 
without fight or knowledge, in which the believers 
held fortieth ing to be true, through confidence rn the 
power, wiftiom, and goodnefs of (5od, which they 
had not fcen, and which in their judgment mud have 
appeared moft improbable. 

Though of the things which Chrift has teftified 
to us, cither by his word, or by his aftions and 
Offerings, there ate many that may be conjectured 
or inferred by reafon, and which therefore, as it 
feerns, we do not properly believe, or deem to be 
true from confidence in his word ; fo that the term 
faith is not ftriftly applicable to them : let it (till be 
remembered that they are, and will remain objefts 
of faith to the greater part of mankind, and muft 
be. believed by all who have not cultivated and 
exercifed their reafon, through confidence in credi- 
ble teftirnony. This is no obje&ion to my idea .and 
ufe of the word faith. The queftion is not what is 
capable of being difcovered by reafon, but what 
aftually has been, or will be, by that of the majo- 
rity of mankind. It is a moft ineftimable benefit of 
God, and a fervice fot- which we can never be fuffi- 
ciently thankful to Chrift, that the important truths 
of God's paternal affe&ion to man, of a future life, 
&e. which fome few philofophers might have dif- 
covered by the help of reafon, with more or lefs 
certainty, but which the far greater number of men 
would have remained ignorant of, or muft h$ve 
believed on flight authority, are, by means of a ra- 
tional and well-founded faith, .known to all, and 
rendered inftrunients of their improvement and con- 
folation. Thofe important tloftrines, which other- 
wife would have found a place in the religion of 
a few true philofophers at moft, may now be known 
by thofe who are no philofophers, and received into 

the 
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the eftablifhed fyftems of religion of whole nations* 
not weakened and disfigured by fables, not retting on 
doubtful traditions, but clad in their original purity, 
and fupported by rational principles. 

The mod fpecious objection that can be made to 
the orthodoxy of my idea of faith, and which has 
aftually been made by an ingenious friend of mine, 
is taken from the oppofition betwixt faith and the 
law, betwixt the Mofaic and Chriftian difpenfations, 
which occurs in different parts of St. Paul's Epiftles, 
and particularly Galatians lii. If faith, obferved my 
friend, be a confidence in the judgment of a fupe- 
fior guide, under the taw it muft have applied emi- 
nently to the Ifraelites, who were led by Moles'. 
How then can the law be oppofed to faith, or the 
Mofaic difpenfation to the Chriftian, as the principle 
of . faith was equally neceflfary in both, and the 
Ifraelite? were led by faith in Mofes, as the Chrffti- 
ans by faith in Chrift ? 

Before I proceed to explain the paffage on which 
this obje&ion is chiefly grounded, permit me to 
obferve that it does not follow from the apoftle's 
oppofing them to each other, that faith and the 
law are totally difcrtpant, and exclude each other, 
1 and that faith could not poffibty fubfift under the 
law. This oppofition the apoftle took from the 
notions and opinions of the Jews, with whom he was 
disputing. They had made a diftindtion betwixt faith 
and the law; and it feems to nie that St. Paul, 
in his difpute with them, took up his ground on 
their miftaken ideas, and not on the true nature of 
the cafe. For it is undeniable that obedience to the 
lawj delivered from mount Sinai, was lefs founded 
on the proper knowledge of its followers, than 
was obedience to the precepts of the gofpel. Still 
that faith, that filial confidence which the gofpel 
requires of its followers, in God as their father, in 
Jefus Chrift his fon, andf in their elder and wifer 

Vol. Ilk 3 A- - brethren, 
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brethren , who were fent forth to bring them into the 
right way, is not the fame as the proper principle of 
obedience with the Jews. This appears, as I think, 
from the reproof which our Saviour gave the fcribes 
and pharifees, Matt, xxiii. that, in all their fcru- 
pulous punctuality in fulfilling the letter of the law, 
they omitted the weigbtieft matters, namely judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith. In my opinion, the word 
faith here very well admits its ufual fignification, 
but by judgment we may under ft and either the virtue 
of juftice, or judging rightly of things in the mind. 
Either will give the paffage a good fenfe, and agree 
with the context. Ye obferve the letter of the law 
with the mod fervile and fcrupulous exa&nefs, in the 
moft infignificant trifles : but ye omit the moft 
important matters. Moral virtue, which confifts 
in juftice and mercy to your neighbour, and faith 
in God, which is the principle of all virtue and obe- 
dience, are wholly unheeded by you. Or, if judg- 
ment be rendered the adl of judging rightly, the 
fenfe will be : in your blind and fervile obedience ye 
negledt found judgment, &c. It is certain that the 
Jews did not found their obedience to the law on a 
rational faith, and a filial truft in God. They dif- 
united faith and the law, by feparating an outward 
obedience from that its proper principle, by making 
the fign or external ceremonies of it the opus opera- 
turn, looking more to thefe ceremonies than to the 
intent from which they flowed, exalting a blind fu- 
perftitious conformity to the rank of proper merit, 
forming no rational general plan of the whole of the 
obedience required by God to his commands, and 
thus, like ignorant (laves, (offering themfelves to be 
guided by the bare letter of the ordinances given 
them, without paying the lead attention to the ge- 
neral* fpirit of the law. They preferred every par- 
ticular aft of the law to its grand defign : expeftcd 
the reward of their blind and irrational obedience, 

more 
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more as an arbitrary recompenfe of each particular 
external ad of it, than as a natural confequence of 
a juftnefs of fentiment, or of the faith from which 
it proceeded, to which it led, and in which it fhould 
be exercifed ; and, confequently, (hewed more obe- 
dience to the pofitive, than to the proper moral 
precepts: in fhort, they fubfticuted fuperftition in- 
ftead of faith. Taking it for granted that this was 
the way of thinking of the Jews, I confider the 
apoftle's ^difpute with thofe who embraced- the 
Jewifli notions, as the conteft of reafon againft fu- 
perftition : and thence I explain his oppofing faith 
to the law. For with refpeft to men, who thought 
as the Jewifli opponents of the apoftle in my opinion 
did, faith and the law were a&ually oppofites to each 
other, and he who would difpute with them fuccefs- 
fully, rriuft tonfider the cafe in their point of view. 
We will now proceed to examine whether, on, this 
fuppofition, the words of the apoftle afford a natural 
and apt fenfe, and were adapted to the purpofe of 
refuting his antagonifts. 

Let it be remembered, that the grand point which 
the apoftle had to fubvert was this : the gofpel is 
unneceffajry, and of no ufe; it is a fuperfluous inno- 
vation, as we may and muft be righteous and faved 
by the law. Now it was an adroit, yet innocent ar- 
tifice of the apoftle, in his controversy, to fubftitute, 
inftead of the faith of the gofpel a difputable word, 
and fufpicious to the Jews on account of its no- 
velty, that which they already knew from the Old 
Teftament, which fignified fomething the value, 
power, and efficacy of Which they could not deny, 
as they muft admit that Abraham was juftitied by 
faith, and that before the giving of the law it was 
the fole mean of obtaining juftification. Hence it is 
natural for us to expeft that Paul, to make the 
greatcft ^offible ufe of this advantageous fubftitution 
of term's and ideas, would endeavour to unite and 
, 3A2- combine 
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combine the ideas of faith and the gofpel, and fo 
to modify the general idea of faith, that it might 
moft eminently apply to it, and be prccifely deter- 
mined by it ; and on the other hand, that he would 
place the difference and contrail between the law and 
the gofpel, or faith, in the ftrongeft light. The 
more he could do this with an affurance of truth, the 
more his caufe gained; and what he was able to 
maintain, apd to prove againft his antagonifts, from 
the teftimony of the Old Teftament, in favour of 
faith in general, and of Abraham's in particular, he 
might apply to the advantage of the gofpel. He 
reafoned, perhaps, in this manner. The decifion of 
the queftion between us, whether a man can be jufti- 
fied and faved by the law, or another divine inftruc- 
tion be neceffary, depends on the decifion of ano- 
ther queftion, namely, whether faith be a neceffary 
efficacious mean ordained by God for obtaining ac- 
ceptance with him. But that faith is fo appears from 
this, that Abraham was juftificd by it alone, without 
the law, and that God required of him nothing but 
faith, that is, truft in his promifes, and fubmiffion to 
his guidance, imputing this faith to him as righte- 
oufnefs. But they fay, the law was given to us : yet, 
if faith alone were the inftrument of juftificatiop, 
without the law, to what purpofe does this ferve ? 

To this the apoftle anfwers in the words on which 
the obje&ion is chiefly founded. But before faith 
fame, we were kept under the law, fhut up unto the 
faith which Jhould afterwards be revealed, Gal. iii. 
23. He fhews that the promifes of. God, and the 
ordinance of faith pertaining to them, were not re- 
moved by the intervention of the law : that the law, 
if rightly applied, prepared and led its rational and 
juft obfcrvers to faith -, and indeed to fuCh an enlight- 
ened, reafonable, and filial faith as Abraham dis- 
played, and as the gofpel difpenfation required : that 
the law, if Separated from faith, and fo confidered 

and 
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and applied as it was by the Jews, could only kill, 
or announce damnation : that fuch an obfervation of 
the law as the Jews held out could be of no avail : 
and that he who would be accepted by God, jufti- 
fied and faved, under the law, muft unite faith 
with it, or his obedience muft flow from a filial con- 
fidence in God, and be produ&ive of righteoufnefs. 
Now all that the apoftle proved in fupport of the 
neceffity and importance of faith, tended equally to 
fupport the gofpel difpenfation 5 as in faft the old 
ordinance of faith, which had been obfcured and mif- 
conceived under the law, was only renewed by the 
gofpel, though renewed and confirmed with more 
clearnefs, and a more precife eftablilhment of the 
objeft in whom we Ihould truft, and the promifes 
which we were to believe. 

But more particularly to explain the words of 
the apoftle, Gal. iii. fo far as they relate immediately 
to our purpofe. The Galatians had departed from the 
gofpel to follow the law, or at leaft were in danger 
of it. Paul reprefents to them, that through faith 
they were the children of Abraham; but that they 
muft inherit the promifes, through an imitation of 
that faith by which he inherited them. Ver. 7, 8, 9. 
Know ye therefore that they which are of faith, the 
fame are the children of Abraham. And the fcripture, 
forefeeing that God would jujtify the heathen through 
faith, preached before the gofpel unto Abraham, fay- 
ing, in thee Jhall all nations be bleffed. So then they 
which be of faith are bleffed with faithful Abraham, 
The law (as you fee and obferve it) denounces a 
curie; and whoever is fo under the law, as jiou Jews 
are, to do the works of the law without^ faith, can- 
not be juftified. For the juft Jhall live by faith : 
that is, . he (hall owe his jollification and falvation 
to his faith, or the reftitude of his opinions to- 
wards God. The law is not of faith, ver. 12. that is, 
the law, as you confider it, confined to mere exter- 
3 A 3 nal 
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rial afts of obedience, leads not to faith, not to an 
inward frame of heart and mind, but (imply to 
obedience, or to matter of fadt, for fo I underftand 
the words ftri&ly, " the man that doetb them (hall 
live in them, ver. 12. If the inheritance be of the 
law, it is no -more of promifg, ver. 18. Faith relates 
to a promife, which it prefuppofes : but a promife 
out of free grace, was unnecefiary, if the inherit- 
ance were a merited recompenfe and falary for the 
obfervance of the law. Therefore, the apoftle infers, 
the inheritance came by promife, and this promife 
fuppofes and requires faith. Wherefore then ferveth 
the law? ver. 19. A very feafonabl* queftion^ to 
which the apoftle here gives a Abort reply, anfwer- 
ing it afterwards more fully. // was added becaufe 
of tranfgrefftons : it relates to the finful and corrupt 
ftatc of mankind. The uncultivated brutal igno- 
rance, immorality, and wickednefs of the world ren T 
dered fuch an ordinance neceffary in the interim, 
to make men moral, and to (hew them the differ^ 
ence between good and evil, right and wrong, in 
a manner adequate to their unpraftifed underftand- 
ings, and capable of being comprehended by them, 
< — till the feed Jhould come to whom the promife was 
made, — till that great teacher, guide, and beriefa&or 
of mankind, with whom the promife was connefted, 
lhould appear, and his appearance could be produc- 
tive of advantageous and happy confequences. Is the 
law then againft the promifes of God? ver. 21. Or 
lhould the original fyftem of God, the leading man 
to wifdam, virtue, and happinefs, through faith in a 
divine $;uide, be annulled by this intervening ordi- 
nance ? ^GV forbid : for if there bad been a law given 
which could have given life, verily rigbteoufnefs Jhould 
have been by the law. But this a&ually would have 
been the cafe, could the intervening law, as it gave 
moral inftru&ions, have imparted the will, the 
pow'er, and thei capacity for fulfilling that fyftem, and 

thus 
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thus obtaining life. If it really could excite a vir- 

j tuous frame of mind, a filial difpofition to obey God; 

! and a life of virtue, righteoufnefs, or a juft and hap- 

\ py conftitution of man, acceptable to God, would 

have come by the law. Such a power, however, 

the law poffeffed not, or at leaft- had never difplayed. 

The fcfipture bath concluded all under fin, that the 

promife -by faith of Jefus Cbrift might be given to them 

that believe, ver." 22. 

The fcripture, or the/law, teaches us only what 
is right, and what is wrong, making known a num- 
ber of offences, to the end that we, condemned as 
finners by the law, fhould not expedt our justification 
from the law, or from our obfervance of it (as it is 
impoffible for us to fulfil it perfectly) but fimply from 
the promife, and from an adUve effe&ual truft in the 
promife. But before faith came, ver. 23. before, the 
divine ordinance, which was to lead man to true jus- 
tification and falvation through a filial confidence, 
and which we muft fuppofe to have been enveloped 
and concealed under the mafs of external com- 
mandments and ordinances, was brought to light, 
arid fully revealed, we were kept under the law, fhut 
up unto the faith which fhould afterwards be revealed 
— held, as it were, in a kind of flavery and bondage, 
that we might not fail of that end to which we 
were appointed, but to which we were yet incapa- 
ble of being openly and dire&ly led, on account 
of our infant date. Wherefore the law was our 
Jchoolmafter to bring us unto Chrift, th$t we might be 
. juftified by faith, ver. 24. Both here and elfewhere 
they who were under the law are reprefented by the 
apoftle as children, in a date of pupillage (between 
whom and (laves there is no difference) as they were 
under the ftridt eye of a matter, who muft watch and 
guide their every ftep, and not left to themfelves. 
This ftate of pupillage, indeed, is not altogether 
unlike the ftate of thofe who are led by faith : it 
3 A 4 differs 
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differs from it, however, as that of children wholly 
yntutbred, from that of children fomewhat grown up. 
The former muft conftantly be led by the hand, un- 
der the matter's eye; no general principle of aftion 
can yet be held out to them, no general precept 
including many cafes can yet be given them, but 
in every particular inftance they muft be told, as the 
Jews were by the law, do this, totich not that, &c. 
The latter, it is trufe, muft alfo be led, and fupply 
the deficiencies of their own knowledge, by a con- 
fidence in that of others : but they are now worthy 
of (landing in their Father's fight, and are capable 
of receiving general principles of aftion. They 
have fufficient judgment to know that they muft 
fuffer themfelves rationally to be guided to their 
good through a truft in their Father. General 
precepts may now be given them, and more of the 
wife and affe&ionate purpofes of their Father may 
be laid open to them, as their underftanding has 
acquired a certain degree of maturity. They are no 
longer to be governed as the infants (the Ifraelites 
under the law) by the immediate and inftant impref- 
fions of hope and fear, but by the profpeft of future 
pleafures and* pains, and diftant happinefs or un- 
happinefs. They are capable of the noble fentiments 
of gratitude, reciprocal love, and true filial confi- 
dence, which cannot well take place in infants. 

This is the ftate attained by the believing chris- 
tian, and fo ftrikingly different from the ftate under 
the law, that though a certain faith be deemed necef- 
fary under the Mofaic difpenfation, it is no way to be 
compared with that required by chriftianity. (Let it 
be obferved that the majority of the Ifraelites are here 
fpoken of, for the more efbecial friends of God, a 
Mofes, an Afaph, a David, and fome others, had 
already that faith which a chriftian (hould have, with 
refpeft to its nature at leaft, though the knowledge 
of its object was not fo fully unfolded to them.) 

' , The 
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The faith under the law was that of an infant, or 
flave, to his preceptor, or mafter, founded chiefly on 
fear : the faith of the chriftian is a rational confidence 
in a Father, and in an affe&ionate . guide given him 
by that Father, founded on gratitude, and reciprocal 
love. 

Notwithftanding this difference, the faith under 
the law, that blind an^ flavifh rather than enlightened 
and filial faith, was an introdu&ion to the rational 
and filial religion of the gofpel. This introduction 
was made cautioufly and preparatorily in. the follow- 
ing manner. In the firft place, as mankind, and par- 
ticularly the Jews, were yet too feeble to be led to 
fulfil the purpoies of God by a rational and filial faith, 
this intermediate (late was neceffary to teach them 
morality, and give them ftrong religious impreffions 
of right and wrong. It was neceffary to awaken in 
them an attention to the different confequences of 
various thoughts and aftions, that they might regu- 
late their conduct by an attention to thofe confe- 
quences. In the fecond place, it was neceffary to 
keep weak and ignorant men < under wholelbme re- 
ftraint, that they might not fall into brutal ignorance, 
atheifm, and a denial of Providence, or into wild and 
diffolute fuperftition and polytheifm. This the apoftle 
particularly points out by the appellation of a fchool- 
mafter. Thirdly, whilft the law, ever threatening, 
noticed fin by its ordinances, and particularly by its 
fin. and trefbafs-offerings,* denouncing as criminal 
errors, or failings, partly unavoidable, partly' not 
punifhable as civil offences, it was eftablifhed as a 
fymbolical leffon, adapted to the underftandings of 
mankind at that period, to teach them the effe&s, 



* . Thefe fin and trefpafs-offerings, fetting afide their typical 
nature, feem to have been chiefly a kind of ecclefiaftical pen- 
nance, by undergoing which the offender was excufed from a flight 
ban, or excommunication. 

guilt, 
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guilt, and pernicioufnefs of the flighted tranfgreflion. 
Thus, whilft it was appointed to teach men the ex- 
iftence of fin, it prepared them for a more ready 
reception of Chrift, and his do&rine of penitence and 
forgivenefs of fins. 

Let us fuppofe that men had no idea, or at moft 
a very confined and imperfect one, of morality, and 
of the guilt and pernicioufnefs of immoral conduct, 
acknowledging perhaps only fome extremely great 
crimes as injurious and deferving punifhment; they 
muft necefiarily be more cold to the enunciation of 
grace and forgivenefs, which in their opinion they 
did not want, more infenfible to the call to amend 
their thoughts and actions, and difpofed to confider 
the gofpel requifites to falvation as extremely rigid 
and overftrained. Here holds the faying of the 
apoftle : the natural man, that is the merely fenfual, 
uninftru&ed, uncultivated man, whether on account 
of any thing that may be deemed his own fault, or 
of the circumftances in which he is placed, received 
not the things of the Jpirit of God : for they arefoolijh- 
nefs unto him : neither can he know them. An under- 
ftanding cultivated and enlightened, in a certain 
degree, is neceflary to a rational conviction of the 
truths of chriftianity. Becaufe they are fpirituatty dif- 
cerned: they muft be judged by reafon. On this 
account I am inclined to believe it is that the 
Malabars, North Americans, Hottentots, and other 
wholly uncivilized nations are fo deaf to the preach- 
ing of the gofpel : though I do not confider it as the 
fole caufe of the difficulty, nay almoft impoffibility, 
of convincing them of the truths of chriftianity in 
a rational manner. They want that degree of culti-r 
vation neceflary to their finding the gofpel worthy of 
acceptance on rational grounds. How far the more 
civilized nations, as the Greeks and Romans that 
were converted to chriftianity when the gofpel was 
firft preached, wefe prepared, and received the 

neceflary 
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neceffary fufceptibility of the pure and rational reli- 
gion of Jefus by other difpenfations of the Divine 
Providence, I fhall not here inquire, as it woula 
carry me too far. Still it appears to me probable 
that the benevolent and impartial Father of man- 
kind did not leave them without fome means to 
this purpofe, making up to them the want of the 
Mofaic difpenfation and inftru&ion by other pre- 
paratory helps, fo far at lead that they alfo might* 
receive the roots of chriftianity ; as it is declared that 
the heathen have fellowfhip in the gofpel, and that 
chriftianity fhould be the religion of all merf, not 
of a particular people, or a national religion, as all 
at that time known were. Thus the dock of the 
tree, the branches of which were gradually to over- 
shadow the whole earth, after its inhabitants, by the ' 
cultivation of their reafon and morals, were become 
capable and worthy of enjoying % its wholefome fruit, 
and refreftiing themfelves under its grateful lhade, 
muft at lead have been capable of being planted 
amongft the heathen. 

Laftly, This ftate of pupillage under the law, 
wherein the Ifraelites were confined to a flavifh 
obedience, and tied down by the whole of their 
religious fyftem to blind fubmiffion, whilft every 
thing was prefcribed to them, and nothing left to 
their own judgment, prepared them for a ftate, in 
which obedience it is trtie was required, yet not 
the obedience of £, flave, but of a child, who obeys 
from confidence in a wife and affectionate father; ' 
who obeys, becaufe he is aware that his obedience 
is neceffary and advantageous to him; who obeys, 
becaufe he perceives that this filial obedience and 
confidence in his father's commands are the beft and 
only means of augmenting and extending his virtue, 
knowledge and happinefs. In this view the law may 
be compared with the difficult and laborious exercifes 
impofed on the learner of any art, in which he is 

left 
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left to furmount greater difficulties than occur in 
aftual pra&ice, that his abilities may be rendered 
capable of the greateft exertions. In this view per- 
haps it was that Jefus termed his religious fyftem 
an eafier yoke, and a lighter burden, compared with 
the yoke of ceremonies, and the weight of ordinances 
under the law : and the apoftle reprefents the chrif- 
tians who are freed from it as perfons arrived at a 
ftatc of reft. 

Let me alfo obferve that, in my opinion, the 
apoftle Paul, when he fpeaks of the Mofaic difpen- 
fation, with all its rites and injun&ions, as a fhadow 
of what was to be, the fubftance of which was in 
Jefus, and on this ground urges the abolition of the 
law, meant principally that the religion of Mofes 
was p preparation and introdu&ion to the more per- 
fect religion of Chrift, in the manner above related. 
At lead the ordinances relative to unclean meats, 
new moons and fabbaths, could not properly be fo 
deerhed in any other fenfe. And as it is fo clearly 
faid that thefe were (hadows of a future fubftance, we 
may pre fume from analogy that all the reft of the 
Mofaic Ordinances could not be fo in a more exalted 
or efficacious fignification. How far the facrifices 
were an exception to this, and, confidered as types, 
were preparatory in a higher fenfe, I will not at pre- 
fcnt take upon me to determine. 

From the explanation I have given of the words of 
the apoftle that have been obje&ed to me, it appears 
to me, that, far from contradi&ing my idea of faith, 
they tend to confirm it. But, whilft I make con- 
fidence the firft and original idea of faijh, I by no 
means deny that in the apoftolical writings faith 
often implies the general belief and praftice of chrif- 
tianity. My endeavour has been rather to (hew irt 
what manner the word faith muft have acquired this 
general fignification, by means of a juft connexion 
with its original more limited one. Neither have I 

the 
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the Icaft doubt, but this developement of the idea 
will enable any one to underftand aright every par* 
ticular paflage in the writings of' Paul, where faith 
and the law occur in oppofnion to each other. 

If it be afked, what truths are properly the ob- 
jects of a chriftian's faith ; I would anfwer, that, 
from the nature and defign of chriftianity $ all thofe 
truths, in an efpecial if riot exclufive fenfe, appear 
to be fo, the knowledge of which makes us capable, 
fit, and ready to receive Chrift as our guide to con- 
dudl us to God* to religious virtue,' and to true hap-, 
pinefe, giving ourfelves up to his direction* and 
following his inftruftions. Firft of all, then> they 
include all that we muft fuppofe of Jefus to confide 
in him as a trufty and divine guide, and every 
thing by which he has confirmed bis claim to our 
confidence. What thefe things are I have already 
pointed out, whqn fpeaking of the rational grounds 
of faith. As he has aflerted that he was Tent by 
God to man, with full powers and authority, to be 
the light and life of the world, for which purpofes he 
announced himfelf, we have only to admit the truth 
of. his affertion on rational grounds. If this be the 
cafe, an exadt and perfect knowledge of the exalted 
and myfterious relation he, bears to our heavenly 
Father is not abjoluuly neajjfary^ to oblige us to the 
ftridteft exercife of that in which he frequently makes 
the whole duty of his followers to confift, the heark- 
ening to his voice, and keeping his word. I will not 
prefume to fay that, if we were capable of difcovering 
fomething more clear and accurate refpedting that 
relation, and it could be made , intelligible to us by 
juft images, or analogous and proper expreffions, it 
would not tend, not to the fatisfa&ion of a laudable 
curiofity merely, but to the ftrengthening of our faith 
in him, and increafe of our reverence for him. It 
may be a duty, therefore, for thofe who have capa- 
city and leifure enough, to enter on this deep and 

myfterious 
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myfterious inveftigation, that they may extend their 
knowledge by a diligent and humble inquiry. But 
I once more repeat that is not in my opinion, ab- 
Johtely necejfary to our believing in Jefus, and being 
faved through him, that we Should have a perfect, 
clear, and determinate conception of his proper na- 
ture i if we but know in what relation he ftands to 
us i and if we but thoroughly believe that he is en- 
dowed with divine wifdom, virtue, and power fuffi- 
cient to accomplifti what he was to perform for us* 
and that we muft hearken to him as we would heark- 
en to God, and fo honour the Son as we would honoiif 
the Father. And this, I think, is fo clearly and fre- 
quently faid in the New Teftament, that we muft 
deem it a diVine teftimony of Jefus, and believe 
it on that teftimony, though we cannot attain to this 
convidion by inquiring into the nature of Jefus, an 
inquiry beftrewed with metaphyfical fubtilties, whilft 
after 'all, as others have already obferved,* it gives 
no more certainty or fatisfa&ion with refpeft to our 
juftification, than the mere belief in the above T 
mentioned teftimonies of "God concerning Jefus, as 
whatever we infer relative to his nature muft be 
in like manner founded on teftimonies of fcripture, 
and not derived from logical truths. 

If then fuch fpeculative queftions and difputes may 
be fet afide, without detriment to the praftical re- 
ligion of Jefus, I would divide the doftrines and 
truths which form the proper objeft of chriftian faith 
into thofe which dcfcribe to us and elucidate the 
fentiments, virtues, and perfeflions of chriftianity, 



* See the excellent traft on the utility of the office of a 
preacher, and the qualifications for it, Ueber die Nutxbarkeit des Pre- 
digamts, und deren Bef ordering, S. 146. where it is faid : <c after 
all my notions concerning the perfon of Chrift, I muft at laft 
rely on the teftimony of the holy fcriptures (fuppofing that my 
notions actually agree with them) as I before relied on the pro- 
mifes of the gofpel for the forgivenefs of my fins." 

and 
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and thofe which include all the motives or induce- 
ments we have to endeavour after thofe fend- 
ments, virtues, and perfe&ions* To the firft clafs 
belong all the commands and precepts given us 
by Chrift, partly in exprefs words, partly in his con- 
duft and example, which, as he was the declared 
image of God, have to us the force of laws. 
Though many of thefe precepts were fuch as might 
have been, and actually were, difcoirered by the rea- 
fon of many philofophers unclouded by prejudice, 
both before and at the time of Chrift's appearance, 
yet there were feveral, fuch for inftancc as thofe rela- 
tive to purity of defires and manners, love of our 
enemies, &c. which he firft announced. Thus t;hefe 
were objedts of faith to the wifer few, as well as to 
the many, whofe uncultivated underftandings could, 
embrace fcarcely any part of morality except through 
faith. 

With refpect to thofe of the fecond clafs, many 
difcordant notions prevail amongft chriftians. In 
my opinion, however, they might eafily be reconciled, 
or, at leaft, the difputes concerning them would be 
condu&ed with lefs Jieat and animofity, if all were 
agreed on the principle that thefe truths have no in- 
trinfic value and importance, but are fo far valu- 
able only as they are motives and aids to chriftian 
redtitude. If this be admitted, it is clear that, ac- 
cording to the difpofitions and different ways of think- 
ing of men, this or that notion of Chrift's merits to- 
wards us will make an impreflion on one, which 
it will not on another; and this or that fuppofuion. 
would produce an effeft in one, of which in another 
it would fail. To make this clear by an example, 
which relates to the point in queftion : he who con- 
fiders his former difobedience to the commandments 
of God as an immediate offence to his divine majefty, 
and indeed an offence infinite in^degree, may confider 
faith in a proper atonement of the offended and 

wrathful 
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wrathful Deity by the blood of Jefus neceffary to a 
peaceful afiurance of forgivenefs. Now it is obvi- 
ous that, whilft he thinks the former, he muft be- 
lieve the latter, in order to be at peace, and to have 
courage to fet about a frefh obedience. Thus it 
ihould feem the Jews, at the time of the apoftles, 
who were accuftomed to bloody facrifices, and confi- 
dered the principle of the law, chat there was no 
forgivenefs \yithouc fhedding of blood, as an eternal 
and immutable principle of God's government, might 
be fooner reconciled to chriftianity, by which all 
facrifices were abolifhed, when the apoftle repre- 
fented to them the death of Jefus, which he fuffered 
for the good of mankind, and on account of their 
fins, and which was in this view a facrifice, as the 
great trefpafs-offering, by which all was at once 
accomplifhed.* 

On the other hand, if a man conceive fin and dif- 
obedience to be not fo properly an offence againft 
the immutable, all-fufficient, and ever blefled God, 
as a real calamity to the finner, and an offence 
againft himfetf: if his idea of the punifhments of God 
be, that they are of no fervice to maintain the divine 
majefty, or fatisfy his vindi&ive juftice, represented 
too much like that of frail man, but that they are 

* Very different is it in this refpe£ with the Jews of oar days. 
As they have long defifted from offering up Sacrifices, and this 
part of their worihip is fallen into difufe, they can no longer deem 
facrifices ah indifpenfable condition of the remiflion of fins. 
Hence reprefenting to them that Jefus was the great fin-offering 
for the offences of mankind does not make an im predion upon their 
minds advantageous to chriftianity, as they perceive not the 
neceffity of fuch an offering. They believe that God can and will 
forgive fins, without being moved to it by a fin-offering, from his 
inexhauftible mercy. To this, and not to any facrifice, they 
think they muft have recourfe. Thus the reprefentation of the 
death of Jefus as a proper atonement to divine vengeance is fo far 
from being calculated to render chriftianity more pleafing and 
acceptable to the prefent Jews, that it tends rather to confirm all 
their prejudices againft jit. 

ordered 
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ordered, «nd neeefiarily ordered by infinite goodnefs, 
for the benefit t>f finful man^ to warn him of his 
errors, arid recall him from them* and confequently 
are to be confidercd as means* not as ends : he may 
eonfider the death .of Jefus as nectffary, but only on 
this account that God might give us a firm aftutance 
of his readinefs to forgive fins, and excite us to em- 
brace the comfort afifwg from that forgivencfs, and 
to ftrive after a grateful truth and obedience. /The 
merits of Chrift, and efpecially his death, would be 
deemed important and be reverenced by a chriftian 
of this way of thinkings though he could not con- 
vince himfelf that he ought to understand literally fuch 
expreflions of fcripture as, the blood of Chrift cltanfes 
us from all fin, we are reconciled to God through the 
death of his Son, the Lord took all our fihs upon 
himfelf, &c. or though he could not conceive that the 
imputation of the fins of another, or of the obedience 
and righteoufnefs of another, taken in a ftrid fenfe, 
accord with the mercifulnefs of God. Such a chrif- 
. tian, however, mud believe that all which Chrift did 
and fuffered was highly meritorious, that all his fer- 
vices to mankind were crowned by his death, that 
this was a mod magnanimous facrifice, and, in ihort, 
that Jefus did for us everything that one man could 
do for another. Hfe would find in the death of 
Chrift incitements to the mod heartfelt gratitude 
towards him, and to an imitation of hi* condudt, if 
his notions of its defign, utility and neceffity were fome- 
what like the following. In the firft place we will 
fuppofe him to believe, on the divine authority, that 
the Lord of our falvation was to be madie perfeft by 
fuflPering death; or that Jefus could not have been 
our fuccour, in the moft extenfive fenfe in which We 
need fuccour, if he had only been born and lived for 
us, without dying for us alfo. He would find it 
highly proper that he, who was intended for a pattern 
' to creatures that could only be made happy by fuffer- 
Vol. III. 3 B ings, 
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ings, fhould, as the leader of mortal man, go through 
fufferings to dominion, and guide them through the 
gloomy path of death : a leader, from whom they 
fhould learn, with unfhaken reliance on the qffifting 
and fupporting grace , of their heavenly Father, to go 
through all the coils and afflictions of this life, and 
to fubmit to that painful and terrible fcene which 
even his beloved Son could not efcape. He would find 
it highly meet that Jefus in his death (hould exhibit 
a"* pattern of thofe magnanimous fentiments and vir- 
tues, by the imitation of which we might exalt and 
ennoble an event fo humiliating to man. Moreover, 
the death of Jefus would appear to him a matter 
highly conducive to his peace and comfort, when 
connected with his return to life and refurredtion, 
which fo quickly followed. It would then be to him 
the moft certain proof of the truth of what he faid to 
all who believe in him : / tive> that ye alfo might 
receive life. In his opinion our heavenly guide would 
thus, in his moft perfelt life, and eternal eflence, have 
fhewn his followers what they had to hope and expeft. 
Confidering how necefiary the well-founded hope of 
a happy immortality is to excite and promote chris- 
tian virtue ; confidering that all other motives would 
have little or no effeft on the human mind, that all 
muft ultimately centre in this hope, and receive from 
it their chief force j he would think the queftion, why 
Chrift fhould die, Sufficiently refolved if he knew 
^no other anfwer. Ic was neceflary for him to die 
that he might rife again; and for him to rife 
again, that he might convince, by an actual proof, 
adapted to their underftandings, the immenfe num- 
ber of thofe who are incapable of being perfuaded 
of a future ftate by probable or folid arguments; 
remove all diftruft of this moft beneficial and im- 
portant truth from the minds of the more thinking; 
and place the authenticity of his divine million, and 
the validity of his v doftrines, beyond the reach of 

doubt. 
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doubt. Probably he would imagine that the death 
of Jefus might be codfidercd as a natural event, per- 
fectly according with the circumftances of the times, 
and the ftate of th f e Jews at that period. Confider- 
ingthe religious notions and opinions that prevailed 
amongft that people, their elders, ?nd men of learn- 
ing, at the time of Chrift's coming; he might believe 
that fuch a reformer, who combated their deareft 
prejudices; dripped off the mafk from hypocrify and 
fuperftition ; preached, inftead of mere outward cere- 
monies, the worftiipping God in fpirit and in truth ; 
inftead of a corrupt and mutilated morality, pure 
rational virtue; inftead of a blind religious zeal, and 
a partial love and benevolence confined to men of 
the fame way of thinking, an enlightened zeal for 
God, and univerfal philanthropy; teaching men, to 
-expeft the proper reward ,of virtue in the internal 
Tiappinefs resulting from goodnefs of heart ; the fenti- 
ment of acceptance with God, and the nobler plea- 
fores of a future and better ftate, inftead of the 
temporal and external advantages of this world ; • 
afcd aCHng in a manner diametrically oppofite to all 
their earthly hopes and expectations ; could nor, 
without a miraculous interpofition of Providence, 
have experienced any other fate than that of Jefus. 
Thus, would he conceive, muft he have been hated, 
perfecuted, and put to death. Why then, would he 
aflc, fhould Providence have prevented, by a miracle, 
this natural event, when it ferved to confirm the 
uprightnefs and truth of Chrift, whofe fufferings and 
death ferved to difplay his excellent and divine 
character, and place it in the ftnongeft and moft. 
pleafing light ? When befides, his perfon muft 
become more worthy, his moral character more 
eltimable, and his merits more important and affeCl- 
ing to mankind, by what he fuffered as their bene- 
factor and faviour*; whilft thus redeemed man muft 
be drawn and knitted to him by the ftrongeft ties of 
3 B 2 gratitude ? 
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gratitude? Muft not truth, wifdom and virtue lie 
profited by whatever tended to promote a reverential 
efteem, heartfelt gratitude, and lively thankfulnefs 
for the bloody facrifice of our Redeemer ? Can we 
love, admire and adore the moft perfed pattern of 
wifdom and virtue in human nature, not from efteem 
merely, but, as he gave his life for us, from grati- 
tude, without being moved to imitate his virtue and 
goodnefs? Why fhould Providence have miracu- 
loufly interpofed to prevent the fufferings and death 
of Jefus, when they could not but excite, in the 
minds of thofe who believe in him, an abhorrence 
of thofe moral evils which occafioned them, and 
from the dominion and confequences of which 
nothing but the facrifice of himfeif could deliver the 
finful world ? Such a chriftian as we are defcribing 
would naturally conclude: a ftate, from which 
nothing but the extreme abafement, and moft mag- 
nanimous (Sacrifice of fo eminently exalted a perfon 
could emancipate us, muft have been in the high eft 
. degree corrupt, perilous, and deftru&ive : an evil, 
that could require fo dear a remedy, muft have been 
a great and moft deteftable evil. 

Now let thefe notions ftand or fall by their intrinfic 
worth. It will be of the higheft importance, to in- 
quire into their efficacy with refpedt to promoting 
diligence and zeal in the caufe of virtue, and an 
imitation of Chrift, which is fo ftrongly inculcated 
in fcripture. To, fhorten this inquiry, let us compare 
what he has done and fuffered fpr the good of man* 
kind, to the endeavours of a . magnanimous and be- 
nevolent man, who feeks to deliver his loft unhappy 
brother from the hands of thofe by whom he has 
been led to perdition. 

Let us fuppofe it neceffary to this purpofe, not 
only that the good brother fhould open the eyes of 
his feduced kinfman to his errors, fhew him the 
abyfs into which he had fallen, and into which he 

would 
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would, plunge ftill deeper, point out to hrm the 
better way in which he ftiould go, and excite him to 
break his difgraceful chains ; but that his endeavours 
to deliver this brother fhould expofe him to the 
hatred; malice, and perfecution of his feducers, all 
the effe&s of whofe enmity and rancour he muft un- 
dergo; and in fhort, that he can only favc.his bro- 
ther' at the peril of his own life. If now he refolvc 
to fubmit to all this, and fteadfaftly purfue his affec- 
tionate pttrpole, undeterred by toil, danger, and con- 
tumely, what muft we naturally expeft from fuch 
an heroic inftance of unconquerable greatnefs of 
foul ? Will not he who is delivered, if he have a 
lively conception of what his brother has done and 
fuffered for him, confider his former blindneft and 
error with more inward forrow, fhame, and repent- 
ance, the 'more it cofli his dfeliverer ? When he re- 
fledts that his brother, regardlefs of himfelf, facri- 
ficed his eafe and reputation ; when* he views the fears 
and wounds on his body, the cOnfequences of his 
benevolent undertaking; how will the feelings of his 
wind*, that would otherwife have remained infenfible; 
be awakened ! However torpid his fenfibility might 
hitherto have been, will he not be moved and ex- 
cited to the moft lively gratitude towards his deli- 
verer, to admiration of his benevolent and virtuous 
difpolition; and to a refohnion of purfurng the path 
to which nis brodier has brought him back? If 
we can think this; and if it be difficult to find another 
way in which a man can be more naturally and 
certainly excited to* good, than this, which engages 
every moral- motive in, the caufe of virtue; the no- 
tions of the chriftian above defcribed cannot be 
detrimental to chriftianity in a pradtical view, what- 
ever, may be thought of them in*, other refpe&s. 
Under the promifed acceptance of God, he would 
perform, incomparably better, his duty to his divine 
benefactor, the feeds of which already exifted in his 
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nature. He would think it the more unneceffary 
that the univerfally beneficial death of Jefus fhould 
be prevented by a miracle, as permitting it was no 
injuftice to him who fuffered it willingly, and God 
could fully ' compenfate all his fufferings by the 
mod glorious reward. 

Such perhaps would be the notion of the. defti- 
nation of Jefus, and the defign and ufe of his fuffer- 
ings and death, formed by one who could not re- 
concile the fyftematic opinion of a particular media* 
tion and atonement with his ideas of God, his attri- 
butes, his paternal relation to man, the intent of 
punifhment in general, and of that of a father in par- 
ticular. We will not determihe, whether fuch a no- 
tion be fufficiently complete, and comprife the full 
meaning of thofe paffages which mention the deftina- 
tion of Jefus, and the purpofe of his death : as it 
hitherto remains undecided, whether,- on account of 
certain difficulties, we be authorized to rejedt the 
literal meaning of fuch paffages, and, laying afide 
fome particular modes of expreffion, confine ourfelves 
to the general point, that the fufferings of Chrift 
were beneficial to mankind, and a fource of fal- 
vation. This, however, I think may be maintained 
that, with fuch a notion, defective as it may be, a 
chriftian whofe way of thinking is as we have above 
defcribed, may poffefs a faith in Chrift capable of 
quieting his mind, and amending his heart. He 
may poffefs a faith not derogatory to the fundamental 
truths of the chriftian religion : believing that God 
and the Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift i# alfo the 
Father of all men ; that he has and (hews paternal 
fentiments, purpofes, and determinations with refpeft 
to them ; and that owing to this paternal love he fent 
them his Son, to bring them back to himfelf, to a 
knowledge of truth', to the love and exercife of vir- 
tue, ' and to eternal happinefs : believing that the 
gon effe&ed this, partly by the information that 

God 
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God was their Father in the moft comprehenfive and 
confolatory fenfe, that he would forgive all paft difo- 
bedience, if fucceeded by repentance and obedience, 
that this obedience confifted in the pra&ice of his 
injunctions and the imitation of his example, that 
the ceremonial religion of the Jews was abolifhed, 
that worshipping in fpirit and in truth, or faittv 
made adtive through loVe alone was of any avail, and 
that a fpiritual, heavenly, and eternal felicity would 
be the reward and inheritance of his faithful follow- 
ers; and partly by his whole life, his condudt, his 
fate, his death and refurre&ion, in which he not only 
confirmed his miffion in the cleared manner, but 
performed every thing neceffary to reconcile man to 
God that man himfelf could not perform, removed 
every obftacle which he himfelf could not furmount, 
and by his fpirit gave them all the excitement, hope, 
afliftance and fupport, neceflary to their following 
him with truth and fteadfaftnefs. I will not prefume 
to deny that thefe fundamental do&rines of chrifti- 
anity may be farther developed, and pnore precifely 
determined. How they are difplayed in theological 
fyftems, according to different confeflions of faith, is 
well known to every learned, reader. But let me ob- 
ferve, my defign is only to illuftrate my text bj a few 
remarks, 'not to write a fyftem of theology. I (hall 
now, therefore, return to our author and examine 
bow the idea of faith here H given may be reconciled 
with what he fays on the fubjeft. 

In. the fir ft place : faith is the means through which 
we jhall not perijh, but have everlafting life. If, by 
faith in Chrift, we underftand an aftive efficacious con- 
fidence in him, according to the relation in which he 
has revealed himfelf to us, fo that this faith isthe 
ground of our amendment, as well as of our affu- 
rance $ a faith in him, not only as the meffenger of 
God's forgivenefs, but as a mediator, and a guide ta 
, 3 B 4 the 
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the aftual enjoyment of it: nothing can be more 
fuitable to man's nature, or conducive to the end, 
than God's dcfign of bringing man to eternal life 
through faith in Chrift. 

Secondly : By means of faith in him our fins will b* 
forgiven, and the punijhment of them will be averted. 
This for gi vends is actually his work* either as he ef- 
fe&s it with God for us, in the proper fenfe, and re- 
conciles him to mart, or as he gives us an affbrance 
of the divine forgivenefe, and renders us capable of 
enjoying it; and our faith, this a&ive truft in him, 
b, on our fide, the mean by which we become 
partakers of the divine beneficence. 

Thirdly: Faith in Chrift the righteous will fupply 
the place of that rigbteoufnefs, and firdefs perfeSion, to 
which we cannot attain, it may be (aid of the chiifti- 
an's faith in Jefus, that it fupplies the place of perfcft 
righteoufnefe, in the fame fenfe, and with as much 
juftice as we might fay of an infant, that all his dunes 
and virtues confift in an obedient confidence in his 
wifer and afle&jonate parents, and in fubmiffioa to 
their necefiary and falutary guidance. The more per- 
fect the child's confidence in its parents and their 
inftruftions, and the cjiriftian's in Chrift and his 
precepts, the better each fulfils his duty, is obedient 
and virtuous. 

Fourthly : . Tet this faith doth not make void the law, 
but eft.ablijbes> it. This our author feems to advance 
as a limitation. But according to the idea I have 
given of faith it requires no fuch limitation, no 
caution againft its abufe. For our faith rrnuft be 
thoroughly a&ive, fince the ultimate end of Chrift's 
coming into the world was to make us good and 
happy. As little neceflary was it to obferve that 
a mere ajfurance, or firong perfuqfion of a man's own 
fahation, is neither a condition, nor a pledge of it. 
For this affurance is not an a&ive faith in Jefus, 

our 
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our guide. In fa&, 1 have no confidence m a 
guide, who could and would condudt me to the dc~ 
fired place, if it be not a&ive, or if it do not impel 
me to follow him. An affurance or pesfoafion that 
he could conduft me rightly, however ftrong it may 
be, or however I may intend to honour him by k ; 
or the idfea, however lively, that he has already 
led me to the place, chough I have no* yet taken » 
fingle fteps is mere felf-deception, and not that con- 
fidence which I ought to have in him. On the con- 
trary, fuch a confidence is by no means inconfiftent 
with the doubt whether I be diligent, active, and 
indefatigable in following my guide, or whether my 
confidence be fufficicntly efficacious. Thus it is very 
poffiWe that a chriftian may have a faving fdnth r an 
efficacious truft ia Jefus, without an abfelute affu- 
rance of his bemg io a ftate of grace. This doubt, 
however, can only confift in a man's objefting to* 
himfclf chat he is not fufficiently diligent and zealous 
in his faith, and in- the love and pra&ice of what is* 
good. Hence k is obvious, that a chriftian, who 
demottftrates his faith by imitating Jefus, has little 
caufe to doubt of his being in a ftate of grace,; beeaufe 
he has not fach lively feelings of love towards Chrift, 
and joy in him, as he might wifh. He who truly 
and indefatigably follows his guide, may reft aflured 
that he will be led right by him, and that he pof- 
fefles the necefiary confidence in him> though he 
may wifh this confidence accompanied with mow 
joyfulnefs and with more lively fentiments of love and 
gratkude. 

Fifthly: The advantage of faith is, that, by. its^ 
means, the right eoufnefs and death of Chrift will Jave. 
us from our fins. If this be confident with the fore- 
going, faith in Chrift the righteous, who has. given 
himfelf for us, not only comforts, but faves us : that 
is, we muft believe Chrift was righteous for us, not 

to 
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to impart to us bis righteoufnefs, but to recommend 
righteoufnefs to us in the moil powerful manner, to 
deter us from fin, to difplay to us the odioufnefs 
of its form, &c. When all that he did and fuf« 
fered is confidered in this way, particularly in a mo- 
ral view, we are a&ually faved from our fins, through 
faith in his righteoufnefs and death. How they have 
made this poffible in general may be left undeter- 
mined. It is fufficient that all parties admit that 
our faith adtually mud do fo, inafmuch as we are 
thereby placed in a fituation to attain our imperfect 
righteoufnefs, or to be as good, and as obedient to 
God 4s is .poffible in the prefent ftate of things. 
Our author farther places the advantage of faith in 
this, that it is propofed by the fcfiptures as the means 
appointed by God for rendering imperfeS righteoufnefs 
equivalent % in his fight % to perfelt, and even of trans- 
forming it into perfeft. Where God perceives in 
man the aftive principle of obedience, and the ele- 
ments of righteoufnefs, that is, faith in our prefent 
ftate, he fees the inevitable good confequences which 
will extend to all eternity. So far is true faith, in his 
fight,- equivalent to perfect righteoufnefs ; as it con- 
tains the principle, feed, and origin of it. Its con- 
fequences will ftill continue to increafe and extend . 
themfelves. Thus virtue, proceeding from faith, and 
founded on the infallible knowledge and juft direc- 
tion of Gpd, muft ever be growing more perfe&j 
efpecially as faith tends to increafe and reftify our 
practical judgment, and to bring botji it, and the 
will joiped with it, more nearly to coincide With the 
judgment and. will of God. The more this hap- 
pens, the more are we capable* of loving and do- 
ing, from our own knowledge, that good which we 
had hitherto loved and pra&ifed from confidence in 
God 5 aftd our advancement towards perfection will 
be more fpeedy, and our propenfity to virtue more 

firm 
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firm and unalterable, when we no longer walk by 
faith, but by fight. 

Sixthly : Faith improves righteoufnefs, and again 
every degree of right eoufnejs is a proportional preparative 
for faith ; and, if it do not produce faith, will end in 
felf-rigbteoufnefsy and fatanical pride. That faith im- 
proves righteoufnefs is obvious, as, in want of prac- 
tical knowledge, the knowledge of God made ow$- 
by faith, not only improves rightepufnefs and religi- 
ous virtue, but produces them. But as faith moves 
and excites us to follow the divine precepts; in pro-, 
portion as we pradlife the obedience excited by faith, 
we (hall experience, and feel an inward convi&ion, 
how neceffary and advantageous it is to us to have 
fuch an adlive confidence in God; If, however, we 
be not more difpofed to faith by foch experience, 
and more ftrongly moved to truft in God, and give 
ourfelves up to his dire&ion.; we cannot acknow- 
ledge him to be a good and trufty leader : we muft 
fall into felf-righteoufoefs ; oppofe our judgment to 
his ;\ imagine that we are capable of directing our^ 
felves; rebel againft his wills and, with fatanical 
pride* feek to be rndependand of lum. 



PROP- XCV< p. 4316. 
General Reflections on the final Uappinefs of Mankind? 

Our author, in his endeavour to prove the pro- 
bability of the final happinefs of all mankind from 
the fcriptures, notices the moft important paffages 
that tend to fupport his argument. Avoiding a 
fimilar inquiry into particular texts of lcripture, I 
Ihall content myfelf with adding fomc general- remarks 
on the fubjeft; preferving the fame impartiality, as 
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when, in an addition to a former proportion, I exhi- 
bited the arguments that might be deduced from 
jreafon both for and againft the ultimate happinefs of 
all men,; without offering any decifion of my own. 

I {hatt fir ft obfenre that particular paffages of 
fcriptare appear abfototely ta favour the common 
opinion of the total rebellion, and endlefs mrfery, of 
tfaofe who leave this world unbelieving and una- 
'Hiended; and that thefe paffages appear to be more 
weighty, as well as more numerous* tfhan thofe which 
ferour the oppofite opinion. Tho* whilft both fides 
reft their poof on particular prffeges* the advocates 
of the common* opinion have fom* advantage over 
their opponents, and the latter can* aft only on the 
defenfive, feeking ta ward off the blows that they 
cannot reiurm Onf the other hand, if the difputents 
add: to their inquiry into particular paffages, the 
confidftration of the general purport of the chriftian 
revelation,, the fcriptural representations of the uni- 
verfafc barevolence and paternal love of God, the 
defign of our redemption by Chrift, &c ; or if the 
fhfengtb of -the expreflions be brought to the teft of 
reafon, by it to be confirmed or foftened $ the op>- 
pofers of that opinion will have the vantage ground. 
Probably the queftion might ultimately be decided 
in their favour, if they could prove that the general 
purport of revelation, and the fundamental notions it 
givefirof God, his attributes, defigns, and relation to 
man, moft avail more than particular paffages, in 
reconciling contradictions not eafy to be removed. 
In this cafe, the paternal relation of God to man, 
which is the foundation of all chriftianity, would 
ftem a Efficient ground for rejedting the ftrifl: literal 
fenfe of paffages militating againft it, and' facrificing 
them to the general purport of the fcripture. God' 
promifcs> would the defender of the final happmeft' 
of alt men* fay to htnafelf, to fhew infinitd|jr more 
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mercy, patience, grace, and forgivenefs to man, 
than the moft affectionate father can ever {hew to his 
child. How can I reconcile this paternal love and, 
mercy with the threats of eternal punifhment, and 
total reje&ion ? Can I fuppofe that fuch a father as 
God declares himfelf to be to mankind, will allow 
his ion, who is all his life-time under his eye, and 
the influence of his paternal authority, not a few 
years, but at moft a few days of probation j his good 
or bad condudfc during which ,is to decide the whole 
of his future fate, which depends on his father ? . Can 
I, imagine that he has fo limited to the (horteft period 
bis ion's poffibility and capability of meriting his 
father's love and reward, or hatred and puniihment, 
and in a certain meafure his whole moral nature, 
that beyond it no change of his heart to good or bsd 
can follow, or, if it did, could produce no alteration 
in his fate? Can I believe that a wife father would 
thus permit the total happinefs or mifery of his ion 
to depend on a (ingle trial, or at moft a fpw ? 

This cafe is not drawn too unlike, or is it an 
unapt comparifon. For what is the life of man, 
confidered as a ftate of probation, when compared, 
with an eternity, in which no farther trial takes place, 
and no alteration can be made, but his difpofition, 
conduct and fate are immutably fixed ? Probably 
the advocate of final happinefs will avail himfelf of 
this circumftance top in the comparifon, thar, to 
make every thing equal in both cafes, ignorant, un- 
thinking, inexperienced childhood muft be confidered 
as the time of probation, our earthly life being but 
the beginning and infancy of our exiftence, Befides, 
in comparing the two cafes, he would find this, 
much harder, that in the latter there is no determi- 
nate time of probation, no certain number of years 
on which the fon may fafely reckon, where at 
leaft he would have opportunity for repeated trials. 

But 
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But unqucftionably the hardeft of all would be* 
when the father irrevocably reje<5ts his fon on the 
firft failure, without giving him a chance for repair- 
ing it, or behaving himfelf better : and we fre* 
quently find the young and thoughtlefs finner fud- 
dehly taken off in his firft crime. To this indeed 
it may be replied that the father, who has made 
this ftridl determination with refpeft to his fon's 
fate, is free from reproach, as he had already given 
his fon warning : the latter* therefore, knowing he had 
a rigid father, (hould have been more cautious j if 
he were not, he can blame nothing but his own 
imprudence. But it may be anfwered, though I 
mult leave the inconfiderate fon to his fate, as the 
fruits of his own folly, I perceive no love, kindnefs 
or mercy Jn the father's, condudt to his rafli, but 
unhappy fon. If I cannot fully jollify the fon's 
conduct, this does not juftify. the ftri& refolve of 
the father, according to human notions. The ig~ 
norance, inexperience, and giddinefs 6f youth, are 
at leaft fome excufe for the former: but what fof-. 
tening Circumftances can be advanced in juftifying 
the rigour of the latter ? If it be faid that a paternal 
love, incompatible with fuch fevere refolves, is not 
that true paternal love which God bears his rational 
creatures, and which is fuitable to his nature, but 
human frailty and imperfeftion : this is cutting the 
knot, inftead of untying it: and it may be faid that 
what is confidered as human, and unfuitable - tp God, 
in this idea, is the effence of paternal love, which 
feeks the happinefs of its objeft as much and as long 
as pofiible. If this be taken away, nothing more re- 
mains of God's paternal love to man j regarded as fo 
, affe&ionate, and we are totally deprived of all ideas 
of it; or rather, it is changed into its oppofite, ac- 
cording to that analogy by which alone we are able 
to form any conception of this, as well as of the other 
attributes of God. 

They 
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They who have endeavoured to reconcile; the 
threats of eternal puriilhment, that cannot well be 
denied, with the goodnefs and paternal love of God, 
by fuppofing that thefe threats will not be Carried 
into execution ta the utmoft rigour of the words by 
which they are expreffed ; but that God has a right, 
like human legiflators, to mitigate the feverity of 
his punifhments according to circumftances ; did not 
confider that this fuppofition is a difparagement to 
God's truth, and confequently weakens the grounds 
on which our truft in his word muft be built. It 
will avail them nothing to make a diftinftion betwixt 
threats and promifes j and to maintain that thefe muft 
be certain and determinate, but that thofe may be 
altered by the fulpfequentrefolves of God, Neither 
can the comparifon of human legiflators or magiftrates 
hold here; as feverer threats than they could, or 
would fulfil, would procure no true and durable 
advantage, either in government or education, but 
rather be prejudicial : they would frequently give 
joccafion to impunity; and it always denotes weak- 
nefs,. or want of power, when a man threatens more 
than he can, or will perform. Befides, when we 
fpeak of the execution of human laws, we in fome 1 
taeafure know and forefee the principles and maxims 
according to which, in the diftribution of punifliment, 
they will be mitigated,, or put in force with the utmoft 
rigour. The circumftances under which this rigour 
or mitigation will take place being known, he who 
violates the law can ftill forefee his fate with fome 
probability. All this, however, is inapplicable to 
the threats of God. Were we once to admit that 
the intent of them is not equally ftrift with the ex- 
preffion, and that a mitigation of them may be ex- 
pe&ed, we are in a dangerous uncertainty. Not 
perceiving the fundamental laws of God's moral 
government of his rational creatures, and not fuffici- 

ently 
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enfly knowing his 'manner of a&ion, we Ihould be 
ignorant of the principles on which we might judge 
what in tbefe threats was properly true, in what 
degree they would be carried into execution, and 
whether they » would in general take place. This 
uncertainty would greatly favour the hope of abfolure 
impunity, with which the wicked are too prone to 
flatter themfelves : at lead it Would much weaken the 
im predion of the threats of punilhment, and confe- 
quently militate againft the end for which they, were 
deflgned. 

Though we cannot eafily admit this foftening ex- 
planation of the threats of eternal punifhment, ftill it 
may be afked, whether we may not foppofe that 
thefe threats, which are exprefied in an unconditional 
and unlimited manner, are to be underftood in a 
conditional and limited fenfe, without doing vio- 
lence to the words, and without lapping the foun- 
dations of God's truth. It may be fuppofed that 
eternal punifhments are threatened to (in and Tinners ; 
that is, to the former as long as it is pra&ifed, as long 
as it exifts ; to the latter fa far as they are finners, or 
fb far as they continue to offend againft the defigns 
and ordinances of their Creator. If the divine threats 
may be underftood with this limitation, or, in the 
language of the fchools, reduplicative^ it would not 
follow that punifhment muft endure to all eternity, if, 
in fome portion of eternity, fin could ceafe, and be an- 
nihilated, and the finner be fome time converted. It 
may be faid, they relate to, fin, and prefume its 
a&ual exiftence. They concern the finner fo far as 
he is a finner. If, then, he ceafe to be fo, it would 
feem that his punifhment muft alfo ceafe. There are 
parallel modes of expreffion in fcripture, that appear 
to favour this interpretation. When, for inftance, it 
is faid : wbojoever is bom of God finnetb not, i John 
v. 1 8. we muft underftand this limitation: fo long, 

and 
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ami t& far, as he i£ born; of God. For he might: 
ceafe «*' be fc, andi then tar would certainly fit*. 
What flttMiid Mndep oar urnkrCbaiding; tibe fcripturai 
eapmflSon eoncetfnmg the wicked: the wrath of God 
rematmtb* m Bim y and other finylar ones, witfr the 
limitation' char they remain ©fcjcdbs of God's wrath 
as king & they arc wicked; Sr. Paul declares,, 
r Cor* vu- ^ *o, chat neither fornicators,, nor ido- 
laters, nor adulterers, &c. (hall inherit the kingdom 
of God, This is unqueftionabiy 00 be underftood. ia 
a conditional fcnfe, that the wicked, fo far as they 
are is> andi whi'lft they continue in fin>. fliall be ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of God. But they are not 
denied the hope ci being converted from their fins,. 
ami then becoming happy partakers in Chrift'a king- 
dom. The Bible, however,, affords us- a- paflage ftiii 
more vo the point, which feems fully to< juftify this 
mode of interpretation. The prophet J onah is* com- 
miflioned- from God to tell the corrupt Ninevkes thati 
theii* city will be deftroyed ia forty days. This was 
an unconditional threat, and no. hope was given the 
Ninevites, that their repentance would avert the 
threatened puniftirrvem. This may be concluded 
from the filence of the prophet, who, in delivering 
his mefifage, mentions not a word of any mitigation 
of the rigour of the fentenee being to* be expeflied 
from their amend m ear. But were not this fufficient 
to make us fuppofe the threat unconditional, we 
cannot doubt it, when we confidbr how diffatisfied 
the prophet was, becaufe the threat announced by 
him was not executed. Could he have been diffatis*- 
fied, if his threat had been couched in fuch terms as 
to» give the Ninevkes room to hope thar their repent- 
ance would fave them from its execution, or if he 
had underftood it in that fenfe ? Had this been the 
cafe, he could not poffibly have imagined, that the 
fuppreflion' of the punilhment of the Ninevites, after 
they had repented, could lead them to confider him 
Vol. III. 3 C as 
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as a lying prophet ; nor could he poffibly have been 
angry at God's remitting the threatened punifhment, 
which he had promifed to remit on their repentance. 
Befides, the leflbn which God gave the difcontented 
prophet, when he attempted to juftify his anger, 
mull, have been couched in very different terms: 
inftead of pointing out to the prophet his pity, and fo 
juftifying his fparing the Ninevites, he needed only 
have mentioned his injuftice, in requiring of God 
what he had not promifed, and demanding the exe- 
cution of a threat exprefsly contrary to its con- 
ditions. Whether the Ninevites were juftified in 
expedting the performance of God's threat only on 
condition that they did hot turn from their ways, and 
how far they had grounds for hoping that their fin- 
cere repentance would avert the intended punifhment, 
are only to be determined by the event, and by 
God's anfwer to Jonah. Both teach us that, in 
fimilar cafes, we may expedt every thing from the 
mercy of God, and that his threats may be con- 
ditionally undcrftood, when they are unconditionally 
expreffed. 

If it be afked, why thefe threats were thus un- 
conditionally fpoken, and why this condition was 
not clearly expreffed in words, it may probably be 
anfwered : an unconditional threat may make a 
deeper impreffion on the mind of a (inner, excite a 
terror that will be the more efficacious for being uni- 
ted with doubt and anxiety, and thus produce a more 
earned repentance, in thofe who require for jheir 
amendment a ftrong fenfe of fear and terror. Proba- 
bly the denunciation of the prophet Jonah would not 
fo powerfully have excited the Ninevites to repent- 
ance, had the hope of pardon been clearly announced 
to them, fo that they could have had no doubt of ic. 
It is not difficult to perceive that the threats of eter- 
nal mifery, uttered in the fcriptures againft fin and 
finners, are moft fuitably and efficacioufly expreffed 

in 
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in an unconditional manner. The inftru&ions given 
us in " the fcripture are confined to the teaching us, 
how we muft lead our lives here, to fecure.hap- 
pinefs hereafter. They extend not to a future life: 
they tell us npt how. we muft conduct ourfelves in it : 
they only allure us that we fhall be in it what we aref 
fitted for by our condudl in the prefent, and that it 
will be a ftate of the moft juft and adequate retribu- 
tion of the works we perform, and the difpofition 
we cultivate here. They teach us, that he who op- 
pofes the order and purpofes of his wife and bene- 
volent Creator will be the object of puniftiment and 
wretchednefs, and that an oppofition to the ordinances 
of God will be attended with eternal mifery. 

To make the impreffion of thefe iriftru&ions more 
forcible, the fcripture tells us that the future ftate of 
retribution will be the more perfeft, in that it will be 
devoid of every thing which moderates and alloys 
the undifturbed enjoyment and perfeft reward of 
good, and the natural coniequences and punifhment 
of evil in this life. In that kingdom of truth and or- 
der every one will be exaftly what he ought to be, 
the virtuous happy, the wicked miferable, without 
any commixture of circumftances tending to weaken 
the proper fate of each. Thus much the fcripture 
teaches us concerning our future ftate : and this ap- 
pears to me air that it was neceffary or proper to 
teach us. The queftions, however, whether the 
good may there become worfe, o;r the wicked better ; 
and what alterations the deftiny of either would, in 
that cafe, undergo ; on which, according to this ftate 
of the cafe, bottoms the whole dofirine of the future 
fate of the bleffed, and of the damned, it leaves to 
be anfwered by philofophy. 

It does not agree with my plan, fully to examine 
what philofophy gives us reafon, with fome proba- 
bility, to expeft. As however it only permits us to 
conclude from analogy, it will only allow of the three 
3 C 2 • . . following 
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following propofitions : cither the ffate of every mad. 
in a future? life is irreverfibly fixed, fo that, with 
refpeft to the developcment of his mental faculties, 
his morality and perfedtion admit not of any advance- 
ment or decline : or fome men advance without biing 
able to decline, whilfl: others decline without being 
able to advance: or both declenfion and advance- 
ment may take place in one and the fame man. 

The firft is repugnant to that mutability efiential to 
man, and to all created beings in general; accord- 
ing to which, it cannot be impoflible for them, 
though they may be unable to acquire new ideas, 
to aflbciate their former ones in a new manner. From 
their nature, as long as they are left to themfelves, 
all intelligent creatures muft approach that perfe&ion 
to which they tend, or they muff recede from it. 
If they remain invariably ftill, it can only be owing 
to an extraordinary effe&'of divine omnipotence^ by 
which both the Virtue of the good, and the wicked- 
nefs of the bad, after having attained a certain point, 
are brought to an eternal (land. If this be taken 
for granted with refpcdt to the wicked, and it be 
attempted to prove from it the eternity of their 
punifhment, it appears to me reafoning in a circle. 
For the fuppofition of eternal punifhment is found- 
ed on the eternal perverfencfs of the wicked : and 
this eternal perverfenefs is not deduced from the na- 
ture of their minds, but from a determination of 
God, by which they are compelled N to it, that they 
might fuffer eternal punifhment, as the good are com- 
pelled to remain in their virtue, that the^ may be 
capable of eternal reward. 

Whether the fecond propofuion be admiffi&le, or 
not, will depend chiefly on the anfwer to the fol- 
lowing queftion : does the debarment or decline of 
the wicked apply to their underftanding, as well as 
their will ; or is it to be fuppofed . that the under- 
ftanding continues to improve, whilfl the will is eter- 
nally 
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•ally growing wqrfe ? He .that aflerts the latter, 
will appeal, perhaps, to the example of thofe wicked 
people who may be extremely depraved in heart, 
nQtwithftanding their knowledge of their duty, and 
what is truly for their advantage 5 and' all to whom 
video meliora proboque, deteriora fequor ipay be ap- 
plied. He will fay, punifliment, particularly when 
fc;vere, long- continued, ^nd inceffant, hardens rather 
than bends the mind j and as the defpair of the 
(inner is augmented, his perverfen^fs, and prppenfity 
to evil, wi|l increafel To this it may beanfwered: 
when a man remains a (lave to vice, in fpite of his 
better judgment, he is chained to ,it by habit, arid 
the force of bodily aptitude^ the praftice of it gives 
him more pleafure and fatisfa&iqn thdn the omitting 
it j he has ftill an opportunity ,of finning j and he has 
the power of increafing and confirming the habit and 
• aptitude, which chained him to vice, by repetition 
of it In fhort, vice, though he muft repent of it, is x 
not fufficiently hateful to him ; or he does not con- 
fider the natural or pofitive punifliments that follow 
his ipifconduft, as confequences (b infeparable from 
it that there are no hopes of avoiding them, or 
at lead mitigating 1 their efFedts, without abftaining 
r from fin. Juft too as we may fuppofe his judgment 
tp be in what is really for his advantage, this judg- 
ment is not conftant in' him, but relaxes as the feri'fe 
of his punilhment abates ; when the much ftronger 
perception of the overbalance of pleafure promifed 
liim by fin returns, apd again exercifes its' tyrannic 
fway. j But this, according to the propofition, cannot 
be the ftate and difpolkion of him who is con- 
demned -to eternal mifery. He will no longer poffefs 
tbis-finful body, and if the influence of bodily apti- 
tude be not totally annihilated with it, it will un- 
queftionably be much dimjniftied. The perfeft 
retribution which will follow in the next wprld will 
require a .privation of objefts and opportunities for 
3 C 3 finning. 
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finning. For the wicked muft there be pained by 
the privation of thofe things, their immoderate indul- 
gence in which conftituted their crimes. A vicious 
propenfityj it is true, may not be gradually weak- 
ened, and ultimately deftroyed, by the mere priva- 
tion of objefts and opportunities for finning, if the 
fmalleft hope remain that thefe obje&s and opportu- 
nities may again return, But if the propenfity be 
totally deprived of its objeft, and of all hope of ever * 
obtaining it; and if the firmer perceive that the fu- 
ture fatisfaftion of it is utterly impoffible ; this 
forcible privation, and this known impoflibility, will 
finally overcome this propenfity, be it ever fo ftrong, 
Bcfides, in this ftate the finner could no longer 
deceive himfelf, or Ihut his eyes to the real caqfe of 
his mifery : wanting thofe amufements and diverfions 
with which he formerly kept at bay the flinging 
reproofs of confeience, the painful voice of truth 
will ft r ike deep and loud on his inmoft foul. Sin 
dripped of all its charms will inceflantly appear 
before him in its native uglinefs, unable longer to 
promife him any compenfation ; and he mud per- 
ceive in it the fole caufe of all his wretchednef? 
and torment, 

To maintain that between the underftanding and 
will of the wicked there is fuch a gap, that the 
knowledge and judgment of the former do not de- 
termine the refolves of the latter ; we muft deny that 
they are thus punilhed in eternity, and made mifer- 
able with , the mod juft retribution ; or mitigate and 
lower their pains to that refiftible 4nd tolerable de- 
. gree which they may attain in this world* On the 
contrary, the more juft, adequate and ftrong we 
fuppofe the punifhment of the wicked to be, the 
more affuredly muft they know that their fufferings 
are abfolutely founded on their deviations from the 
laws of truth and virtue ; the more clearly will their 
underftanding perceive their true intereftj and the 

more 
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more ftrong and effe&ual muft be their hatred to 
their former errors. Should not this follow, but 
their wills continue to grow more depraved, their 
perceptions of good and evil muft grow more erro- 
neous, and their underftanding more darkened. Now 
it may b€ afked, whether a ftate of decline can 
continue to eternity, fo that the light of reafon may 
-conftantly diminilh, without being ultimately extin- 
guifhed. This queftion experience, in my opinion, 
artfwers in the negative. We know a ftate from 
which we are emerged, in which all the percep- 
tions of our minds were confufed and obfeure, and 
we had no clear confeioofnefs of our being; or our 
perfonality. Thus a fpirit that (hould continue to 
decay would foon lofe itfelf in this ftate of infenfi- 
bility, would foon ceafe to be a thinking fubftance, 
and would be what man was before his birth. As 
we know no point in the afcending fcale to which 
the human underftanding cannot rife, though we 
know a point in the defcending, below which it 
cannot falf without lofirig its perfonality, its con- 
fcioufnefs, its individuality of being, this obje&ion, 
will not apply to an ever continuing improvement. 

If it be faid, according to the third proposition, 
that every man, good or bad, happy or unhappy, 
may both advance and decline in perfection; this 
would be perfectly confonant to the prefent frame of 
man's nature, and what mere analogy leads us to 
expeft in that period which man has to go through. 
Such is the ftate in which we find ourfelves here. 
But that, being a ftate of moft perfefl: retribution, 
muft, in all appearance, eminently promote an ad- 
vancement to perfe6fcion.* 

ldo 

* We cannot here avoid recommending to our reader the ftory 
of Carazan, the merchant of Bagdad, in the Adventurer, which, 
though a fiftion, has an air of probability, and is true to nature. 

In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, a future life is not 
only repefented as a ftate of retribution, but the efFeft of that retri- 

3 C 4 bution 
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I do not confider the fubjefb 0s exbaufted* or .the 
queftion decided, by thefe defulcory remarks: .my 
fole aim was to point out fame confideratioBs, which 
.appear to me of weight in this inquiry, and which 
probably deferve to be more narrowly ,inveftigated and 
compared. This I (hall leave to the more .experi- 
enced mind, whilft I endeavour to remove, if poffi- 
ble, one ^difficulty, .which too naturally rifes xo the 
view to be paiTed over in filen.ce. 

It may be faid, if the author of the fcriptures had 
good and fufficient reafoas not diredtly to aofwer the 
queftion, whether the wicked can be amended by the 
punifhments of the Almighty in the next world, or 
jnot; and if he have left the decifion of it to philo- 
sophy : in undertaking .to anfwer the queftion, and 
anfwering it in the affirmative, philosophy .would 
render nugatory the purpofes for which God left us in 
the dark j deftroy the neceflfary and Xalutary influence 
.which the ignorance and .uncertainty of ^mankind on 
this point would have on their minds; and, if itibould 
fucceed in giving a full and fatisfa&ory anfoer, only 
difcover a pernicious truth. 

If this objection be made, H: ill it ra.uft be under- 
flood that philolbphy, in anfweFing the queftion in 
the affirmative, does not contradict the fcriptgres. 
Though we agree concerning the intent of the filence 
of fcripture, .we may yet alk: will this always told 
good in every ftate of mankind, to wWever .degree 
of knowledge they may arrive, whatever may be- 

button is probably (hadowed out in the fentiments exprefied by the 
former. The finner, when in the torments of hell, perceived, no 
doubt, that the pain he fuffered was a juft reward of the abufe he 
had made of his pofleffions, in his voluptuous and ftlftfti life. 
Unqueftionably he now abhorred and execrated his former blind- 
nefs and vice ; and could he have returned tp his father's houfe, 
he would probably have obeyed that warning, which, from a noble 
and difinterefted anxiety for. the delivery of his -{till living brothers, 
he wifhed to have communicated to them, in .the mbft effectual 
manner. 

th^ir 
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their way of thinking, ,and whatever maybe jhe-ftatf 
of their morals ? Or is the ignorance of the philqfor 
phical folution, .or the common .belief of the contrary 
.opinion, adapted only to a certain conftftutioib or a 
(determinate .ftate of man, and yfeful ip that only, buf 
♦prejudicial under a change of cucumftaoces ? It .may 
!be,afked farther, whether, notwi.thftandiqg 4 tbe,ajtfwer 
»of philofophy, the filence of the fcriptur^s Rwy oo.t 
.produce its intended effe&s, and procure all thp 
Advantages defired. There may be a penipd,, and 
there may be circumftances, under v/hich ;thp greater 
part of mankind are ill fitted to bear tbe light of 
philofdphyj when they would npt .give ,|h$nfifely£s 
any concern about a nice decifipn of this r queAiQn» 
or would admit the commpn opinion of the .Knppfli- 
bility of converfion in a future ftatq, and jhe colla- 
teral do&rine of eternal puniihment, as rational, 
without finding Jn it any thing. pffsnlive; and jwfyeo , 
they could only abufe the contrary opinion <to their 
detriment. With refpeft tp fuqh a period, ;afld fucH 
circumftances, would it not be advantflgepus |h*t 
.the fcripj;ure (ho.uld obferve ftrift filqnce fefpe&ing 
[the change men might undergo in another wor,ld ? 
But ,agiain thene may be ,timos .^pd ckqupaftappes, 
in which the difcovery of thje pqflibilitytof ,a future 
change might relatively produce mor,c gpq4 jban 
barm: when maintaining the contrary *nig})t, jjer- 
haps, be to thinking men ,a mod infurmpUQt^We 
obftacle ro their belief of divine r^velatipn ; #t\ obfta- 
cle which they could not reconcile with the attributes 
and nature of God, with the appearance, pf jvjs fwprjes, 
or even with the general tenor pf the fcrjptures,: and 
when the unthinking majority of .chiiftiag? >thcrp- 
felves would be little more affe&ed ?nd deterred 
by the do&rine of eternal punifhmentj nay, when 
the abufe of it would but lull them into greater Secu- 
rity. ,Can it militate againft the defign of God that' 
a hitherto miftaken truth, probably CQnce&led ftonn 

mankind 
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mankind for their good, fhould be ftripped of its 
veil, when circumftances are fo attered that igno- 
rance of it would be more prejudicial than advan- 
tageous ? It is difficult to maintain that the difcovery 
of a truth, or the dcte&ion of a prejudice, will 
have the fame influence at all times, and under all 
circumftances. Neither can we abfolutely aficrt that 
conclufions to which we may be led by reafon, if 
they difcover to us truths which God did not think 
fit to reveal to us in the fcriptores, are contrary 
to the dcfigns of God, or render them nugatory. 
Much more fuitable both to philofophy and religion 
would it be to fuppofe that Providence, which orders 
every thing for the general good, watches over the 
Cultivation and progrefs of truth amongft mortals 
with fuch wifdom, that it promotes or retards its 
difcovery in proportion to the wants of 'the age 5 that 
no rightly demonftrated truth can be injurious upon 
the whole, or tend to corrupt the world ; that light 
and darknefs are diftributed throughout the moral 
world according to wife and benevolent laws* and 
that both are neceffary to the accompli foment of the 
grand fcheme of Providence, however incapable we 
may be of perceiving it in every particular inftance. 

Perhaps* the following confutations may alfo tend 
to remove the objection. The greater part of thofe 
who are not philofophers enough to anfwer this 
queftion in a fatisfadtory manner, on rational princi- 
ples, buttruft to the decifion of others, without ex- 
amining it for themfelves, would probably be in- 
clined to abufe it, whilft unable to fee the truth in 
its whole extent, and with all its confcquences. 
Thefe would be led by the filence of the fcriptures 
to a neceffary and beneficial diffidence of themfelves, 
and a- truft in the judgment of others, which would 
prevent their abufing it : but, had the fcriptures ex- 
plained it clearly, this could not have happened. 
They who are capable of demonftrating to them- 
1 fclves 
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lelves the poflibility of a future converfion, with 
more or lefs probability, muft, fo far as they reafon 
on true and juft grounds, difcover this truth j that 
a long continued courfe of vice will render their dif- 
continuance of it and amendment more difficult, 
their pains and chaftifements more fevere and lading, 
the purifying fife ftronger, and their mifery more 
extreme: a truth that cannot but aft as an antidote 
to the abufe. They muft alfo learn that their amend- 
ment can never be completed 1 without making a 
beginning ; and thaif this completion is not the 
bufinefs of a moment ; not the inevitable confe- 
quence cif a wonderful conjunftion of particularly 
favourable circumftances 5 not the cataftrophe of a 
tragedy or romance ; but that it requires an earneft 
and fteadfaft exertion, if a man would learn to go- 
vern himfelf j to fubjeft his inclinations and defires 
to reafon ; to make them accord with the will of his 
Creator, which tends to the happinefs of all ; to 
love God above all things, and his neighbour as , 
himfelf j to obtain a predominant tafte for truth, 
order, and perfeftion ; and to find pleafure in hap- 
pinefs wherever it may be. They muft know that 
peace, content and happinefs are to be tailed in that 
kingdom of truth and order, only in proportion as 
their minds are habituated to thefe, and approach per- 
fection. They muft alfo be confcious that every fin 
cherifhes and comfirms the propenfity to evil, and con- 
fequently the diforder and depravity of their minds ; 
that every injury to another increafes the meafure that 
is to be filled out to themfelves ; and that both the 
general good and their own require this, that when, on 
account of their unrighteoufnefs, they are condemned 
to be imprifoned in hell, they fhaH not be releafed 1 
till they have paid the uttermoft farthing, or received 
full retribution. — He who knows all this, pr who 
believes the doftrine of a future retribution in the 
whole of its philofophical and fcriptural extent, is in . 

no 
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no danger of .being feduced into jfpiritual indolence 
and fecurity by the hope ,of a future converQon. 

If. then the anfwer of philofaphy can be fupported, 
the fear of its haying discovered a dangerous truth, 
or .of ifs abufe being .(Hpre general and difadvanta- 
geousth^n the abufe of the oppofite opinion, appears 
.to be unfounded- For who can deny that mep 
by whom every thiqg is abufed, jpay alfo abufe thisj 
and -ffifapply ?he .do& r W? of eternal puni&naent, or 
fit >k?ft rjcnder it inpffedlwl? It may drive, them to 
defpair. Jt gives ,reljgion a glQQmy afpect, deprives 
it .of its jpleafi^g. form, and feeflis more adapted to 
make .the JDeUy terrible to u^, »th.an an Qbjeft of Jove. 
B^fides the : major.uy of mankind ,ace incapable of 
ffqrmipg a xlear, determinate, and effectual idea of 
eternal punilhment. The expreffion is top abftrad, 
^qot feeble, npt concrete enough to aflfe& the 
jpiqcb of fuch meq, who .cannot conceive abftraft 
.^xpreffiops otherwifeithan by applying them to par- 
,ticular cafes. Tell fuch a man that be fhall remain 
a »very long time ,in prifpn, he will be much l$fs af- 
fe&ed, than if a certain number of years were men- 
tioned. The expreffion, eternal punijhment, will con- 
vey to him no .idea -, or he will imagine it to repre- 
sent .a certain number of years, fo that the proper 
idea Qf eternity, at which he caqnot arrive, wiU be 
loft to him, or at lead will (pake no impreffion 
jpn his mind which a determinate number of , years 
would not have done with equal force and certainty. 
JL^t.us, however, fuppofe that he can forjn a juft idea 
of eternal duration, .probably one. of the two follow- 
ing copfequenqes would enfue. His religion, if it 
4'id not make hi«i totally abandon it, and fall into 
Upradljiqal atheifm, would be chiefly fupqrftitiQn 1 coq- 
iJifting^more in fear and terror, than love and cppfi- 
dence in God : or he .would feek.to leffen his burden- 
4bpnp;fearand difquietby the hope that the number 
rpf the damned, amongft belieyipg chriftians at lead, 

muft 
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rmrffc be extremely fmaWj that at trtan, baptized 1 to the 
name of (Thrift, couid not draw upon hiiftfelf damna- 
tion but by an eminently wicked life, or ttoc moff 
deteftable religious errors j and that, if he were 
not wOrfe than the majdrity, or guilty of immediately 
offeriding. God, and of crying injuftice againft his 
neighbour, but took care to avoid crimes forbid 1 - 
xden by the law, he fliould *fcape eternal puniflv- 
menr, and confequently all punifhment, as he knows 
no other. 

. As every one believes that tfhere te a certain pro- 
portion betwixt crimes and their punifhment, both 
in degree and duration ; \t is very natural, that he 
who is confeious of no immediate offepce ta God, or 
no irreparable injury to' his neighbour; and can 
only reproach himfelf with a very c'omrrton degree 
of thooghtleffnefs, a top great fetofuality, a propenfity 
to the pleafures and enjoyments of this world, a 
carelefs arid free life, &c. fhould confider eternal 
punifhment as too' disproportionate to the fum of his 
guilt for him to feat it ; or ndt to hope being fectired 
from it by an adherence to the worfhip of the 
chtirch to which he belongs, a right faith, and an 
obfervance of the ceremonies of religton. This, it 
may be prefumed, in aff likelihood, would not be 
the cafe, and the great number of mere nominal chrif- 
tians would be left apt to flatter tKemfelves with the 
hope of impunity, if they wire deprived of the 
fpeciotis pretext, and fecret foundation of this hope ; 
namely, the perceived or imagined difproportion be- 
twixt their fins and eternal punifhment. They would 
prot>ably be awakened to a more earned reflec- 
tion On theif future fate; every the leaft aft difap- 
proved by their confeience would become more im- 
portant, and more powerfully excire in them dili- 
gence to do good ; were they clearly convinced 
that every virtuous fentimene which they nourifh- 
ed by good works, would promote therr happinels 

in 
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in eternity ; and every wicked inclination, which 
they cherifhed by acquiefcence, would promote 
their unhappinefs, in exaft proportion; that every 
good deed would there meet a fuitable reward, and 
every bad one an adequate punifhment; and that 
they would experience good or evil, as long as they 
Jhould merit it. Men would then have their own 
natural fentimencs of right and wrong ; and the judge 
in their own breads, would confirm the fentence an- 
nounced to them : but now the threats of hell fug- 
ged to many that eternal mifery is too fevere a pu- 
nifhment for the indulgence of a few years, and thofe 
intermingled with fo much forrow and vexation. 
The effedts of the Popifh doftrine of purgato'ry feem 
to make this conjecture in .fome degree probable. 
If this dodtrine were delivered in a pure and rational 
manner, diveded of fuperditious notions, and the 
gainful additions foided into it by priedefaft ; it 
would be found to be the fame at bottom; or to 
teach that a proportional retribution is the mean 
of purifying us from bad thoughts and aftions, and 
that when we are thus purified we may hope for a re- 
leafement from pain. But the great objeft of fear 
in the Romifti church is not fo much eternal fire, as 
that purifying flame. Purgatory is the rein that 
curbs fo many unruly defires, and the fpur to fo 
many, at lead outwardly, good works* The cer- 
tain hope of releafe does not fo diminifh the fear 
of ir, but it occafions many reditutions accom- 
panied with much felf- denial, many abafing re- 
traltions, many humiliating confeffions, and many 
expiations that cod dear to felf-lovej particularly 
on the bed of death : of all which, alas ! our church 
offers us but few examples. How much greater and 
more numerous effefts of this kind may we prefume 
would be produced, had not maflfes for the dead, 
legacies in favour of the priefthood, pious founda- 
tions, and fimilar fuccedaneums for actual reditu- 
tions, 
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tions, aftd reparations of injuries, been invented by 
fel(4ntereft, and fwallowd by fuperftition ! 

But fuppofing it could be proved that the fire of 
hell is a purifying fire* would it be advifable to 
advance this, and dire&ly to maintain it, in mixed 
focieties ? This queftion, I believe, I have weighty 
reafons for apfwering in the negative. Our focie- 
ties, at leaft the greater part of them, may not be 
fufficiently prepared for the reception, and right 
application, of this do&rine. In my opinion, that 
preacher takes the fafeft way, who, in his public 
difcourfes on this fubjeft, goes no farther than reve- 
lation itfelf, the words of which he undertakes to 
explain and enforce. It behoveth him not to difpel 
that wife and falutary darknefs, with which fcripturc 
has enveloped the future fate of mankind ; as he 
cannot tell whether the greater part of his hearers ' be 
not in the fame circumftances as the Ninevites at the 
preaching of Jonah; or whether ignorance, or at 
leaft uncertainty be not neceffary, to awaken them to 
more ferious refleftion, and to a more lively and 
cffe&ual repentance. To this another reafon for 
caution may be added. Hitherto the torments, of 
hell have ever been reprefented as eternal. Our 
auditors are fo accuftomed to this notion, that they 
have aflbciated the idea of eternity with that of hell- 
torments in fuch a manner as to confider it an effen- 
tial part of them. Many unthinking men, there- 
fore, hearing that it is not impofliblc for them to 
be conyerted in eternity, and that probably in Tome 
period of it their torments would ceafe, might 
imagine that the pains of hell themfelves may like- 
wife be annihilated, or at leaft no longer figure them 
of fufficient weight to be affe&ed by them : in the 
fame manner as a man who is accuftomed to fee,, 
and to fuffer, fevere punifliment, little heqds a 
milder chaftifement, though it would be fertfible and 
efficacious enough of itfelf, and in other circum- 
ftances s 
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ftanecs; or, as a mao who has borne $ very heavy 
burden, when a fighflrt is plattfd ort Hie fhoulders, is 
infentiblc of the loatfc 

BoD if k be admitted on the other hand, that the 
fcripwres do not clttarly affcrtf die impoffibility of a 
eanverfiott and alteration in eternity ; we muft go nd 
farther on that fide than they do, and at lead ovoid 
making it a point of our public duty to demtinftratg 
k w be imptffible. Would it not be mod advifable, 
to treat this fubjeft with the fame caution, and to 
pafs it over for die fame reafons, as a pmident arid 
eonfeientious preacher would treat cautioufly, and 
perhaps totally pafs over the fimilar point, of the 
poflibility of af death-bed conversion* If a man 
content hitofelf with faying that fcripture gives us no 
hope of this kind "in exprefs words ; would not his 
preaching be true and cfie&ual, whilft he carefully 
enforces the clear threats of eternal punifhmenf irt 
the fcriptures, denounced againft thofe who obey 
not God; and endeavours to inculcate as urgently 
as poffiMe, that die longer a man continues* irt dif- 
obedieitee the more he will enhance his nhifery, and 
the more difficult he will make the alteration of his 
mind, and that as long as a man defers to make a 
beginning and waits for a more convenient or favour- 
able- opportunity, he has actually reafon to fear an 
eternal or irreverfiWe mifery ?— Still 1 prefume not 
to cfecide any thing on this point. All I have faid 
on the fubjeft is nhefcly hypothetical, and I am pre*, 
pared to embrace any fyftem that toay appear to 
reft Gn more folid foundations. 
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jfjL b r a h a u , his hiftory confidered, II . 1 30, 

Afiion the firft property of matter, P. III. 509. 

^Etber confidered, I. 13. 

Ajfefiions defined, I. 3. Their origin, I. 80, 368. 

Agency not ipconfiftent with conditional neceffity, P. III. 463. 

Agreement of the feveral parts of the fcriptures with each other, 
argument of their genuinenefs and truth, II. 122. 

Algebraic method of treating the unknown quantity; anfwers to 
the names given to unknown caufes, qualities, &c. in order 
to inveftigate them, I. 347. 

Alphabetical writing, fome arguments to prove, that it was com- 
municated to Mofes by God at Sinai, I. 308. 

Ambition, its pleafures and pains confidered, I. 443. 

Amufements of life, rules concerning them, II. 248. 

Analogies, very ftrong ones violated fometimes, II. 147/ 

Analogy confidered, I. 291. Moral, favours the fcripture mi- 
racles, II. 145. 

Anger confidered, I. 478. 

Animal fpirits, I. 20. 

Approximation to the roots of equations, an analogous method 
proper in fcientificat inquiries, I. 349. 

Articles of faith confidered, P. ILL 670. 

Articulate founds, the manner of diftinguiihing them, I. 228. 

Arts, the polite ones, practical rules concerning the purfuit of 
them. II. 253. Lawfulnefsofftudying, P. III. 651." 

Affent confidered, I. 324. 

Affociation, fynchronous and fuccelfive, I. 65. Simple ideas 

raifed by it, I. 65. Prefuppofes the power of generating 

Vol. III. ' 3 D ideas,; 
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ideas, and is prefuppofed by it, T. 70. A certain fad, what- 
ever be its caufe, I. '72. Complex ideas formed by it, 
1. 73-. May afford much light to logic, I. 76. May 
explain memory, I. 78. Tends to make all individuals 
fimilar, 1. 82. Alfo to convert a mixture of pleafures and 
pains into pure pleafure, I. 83. 

Atonement ofCbrifi confidered, P. III. 735. 

Attractions, mutual, of the fmall parts of matter, I. 20, 27, 364. 

B. 

Beauty of the works of nature, I. 418. Of the works of art, 

I. 424. Of the'perfon, I. 43c. 
Benevolence explained from aflbciation, I. 437. Practical rules 

for increafing it, II. 291. 
Benevolence of God proved, II. 13. Five notions of it, II. 23. 

P. III. 489. Confidered, P. III. 515. 
Bodies politic, their expectations during the prefent ftate of the 

earth, II. 366, P. III. 680. 
Body, elementary, may be one intermediate between the foul and 

grofs body, I. 34. 
Brain defined, I. 7. Not a gland, I. 17. 
Brui/es, pains attending them confidered, I. 1 26. 
Brutes, their intellectual faculties confidered. I. 404. 
Burns, pains attending them confidered, I. 126. 

C. 

Cartes, his treatife on man, I. in. 

Caufes, fufficient, pofition of, confidered, P. III. 464. 

Celibacy, not recommended by Chrift, P. III. 640. . 

Chances, dcdrine of, of ufe in determining the degree of evidence 

in general, I. 335. 
Cbaracler, moral, of Chrift, II. 167, P. HI. 697. Of the prophets 

and apoftles, II. 1 70. 
CbaracJers, written ones, may be immediate reprefentatives of 

objedts and ideas, I. 289. 
Chrifiendom, its prefent ftate, II. 440. 
Cbriftianity, its future univerfal prevalence, II. yj6, P. III. 690. 

Advantages of, P; III. 709, note. 
Circumftances of time, place, and perfons, the great number of 

thefe mentioned in the fcriptures, a proof both of their ge- 
nuineness and truth, II. 99. 
Colours, phenomena of, confidered, I. 192. Their compofitions 

may illuftrate the dodtrines of afibciation, I. 321. 
Coma vigil, I. 55. x 

Compaffion explained from aflbciation, I. 474. 
Confufion of tongues, I. 303, 
Continuity of the medullary fubftance, I. 16. 

Convdfivt 
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Con<vulfi*t>e Motions* I. 254. 
Coughing ; I. 97, 252. 
Crying 9 adtion of, I. 147. 



Death, the aflbciations attending the confideration of it, I. 465. 

Decyphering, art of, may illuftrate the method purfued by philo- 
sophers in unravelling nature, I. 350. 

Deformity, uneafinefs arifing from the view of it, I. 441. 

Deglutition, I. 170, 176, 188. 

Deliriums briefly confidered, I. 395. 

Deluge, II. 106. 

Diet, pra&ical rules concerning it, II. 218. 

Differential method illuftrates the method of arguing from induc- 
tion and analogy, I. 339. 

Difiention, an attendant both upon pleafure and pain, I. 36. 

Dtftortions of the face from naufeous taftes, I. 171, 177. 

Do Brine, the excellence of that contained in the fcriptures, II. 172.. 

Dotage briefly confidered, I. 392. 

Dreams, their phenomena confidered, I. 384. 

Drunkennefs, its phenomena confidered, I. 393. 

E. 

Ear, the ufes of its feveral parts, I. 223. 

Elafticity favours the doclrine of vibrations, I. 27. 

Ek&ticity, favours the doctrine of vibrations, I. 28. May be 

caufed by the aether, I. 32. 
EleganciiToflife, practical rules concerning them, II. 248. 
Enthufiafm, I. 490. N 

Enthufiaftic Je3s amongft chriftians, II. 194. 
Envy explained from aflbciation, I. 482. 
Eternity of God, II. 34, p. 468. 
Eternity of puniftiment not folved by philofophical free-will, II. 

65. Not compatible with the divine attributes, II. 419. 

P. III. 747- 
Evangelical counfeU confidered, P. III. 635. 
Events* all great ones eminently preparatory to the eftablilhment 

of the kiDgdom of Chrift, II. 136 
Expulfion of the fasces, urine, and foetus confidered, I. 97, 

l 75> ! 7 6 - 
Extreme parts peculiarly irritable, I. 43. 

Faeces, their expulfion, I. 97, 175, 178. 

Faith in God, II. 316. In Chrift, how far neceflary to falvation, 

P. III. 691. What, F. IN. 692, In what fenfe oppofed to 

the law by Paul, P. III. 721. 

3 D 2 Fal/e, 
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Fal/e, rule of,* aofwers to the method of making hypothecs ia 
philofophy, I. 345. 

Fafting coofidered, P. III. 636, 644. 

Fear of God, II. 320. 

Feeling, its feveral kinds, I. 115. 

Figurative words and phrafes confidered, I. 291. 

Flajbes of light from ftrokes on the eyes, &c. I. 198. 

Free-will defined, I. ^00. Practical, fuppofed by religion, 
II. 5 j. Philofophical not prefuppofed by religion, II. 56. 
Philosophical, inconfiftent with the infinite power and know- 
ledge of God, II. 66, P. Ill 558: Confidered, P. III. 523. 

Future ftate, its evidences, II. 382. The rewards and ponifh- 
raents of it, II. 39c. Ponifhments of, not eternal, II. 419. 
P. III. 747. Considered, P. III. 755. 



Ganglions, brachial and crural, their ufe, I. 98. 

Genealogies of Cbrift in St. Matthew and St. Lake, an attempt to 
reconcile them, II. 125. 

Gentiles under a courfe of moral difcipline as well as the Jews, 
II. 134. 

Genuineness of the fcriptures proves the truth of the fads con- 
tained in them, II. 72. Alfo their divine authority, U. 77r 

Giddinefi confidered, I. 200. 

Glandular fecret ion, I. 99, 174. 

God, idea of, I. 486. Proof of the exigence oft P. III. 464. 

Good works, neceflity of, P. III. 710. 

Go/pel hiftory, credibility of, P. 111. 580. 

Gratitude towards God, II. 321* 

H. 

Handling explained, I. 104. 

Happinefs, ultimate of all mankind, II. 419, P. III. 747. Spiritual, 
confidered, P. III. 478. Human, confidered, P. III. 635. 

Hard/hips occurring in the daily intercourfes of life, practical rules 
concerning them, II. 238. 

Hearing, its immediate organ, I. 223. 

Heart, its force increafed during fleep, I. 52. Its motion con- 
fidered, I. 94, 243. 

Heat, attended by vibrations, I. 25. 

Heat and cold, their fenfations confidered, I. 118. 

Hiccoughing confidered, I. 97, 173. 

Hieroglyphical writing, a conjecture concerning it, I. 307. 

Hiftory, natural and civil, confidered, I. 361, 362. Confirm the 
fcripture accounts, II. 104. 

Hiftorical evidences for the fcriptures do not grow lefs, II. 149. 

Holinefi of God, 11. 37. 

Honour, 
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Honour, its pleafures ought not to be made & primary purfuit, II. 

259. The purfuit of them to be regulated by religion, 

II. 262. 
Hope in God, II. 322. 
Humility, obfervations upon -it, II. 264. 

I and J. 

Idea defined, I. 2. 

Ideas depend on the brain, I. 8, 9. 

Ideas offenfation, their generation, I. 56. 

Ideas, complex ones, their generation, I* 73. 

Ideas generated by tangible impreffions, I. 145. By. taftei, 

I. 167. By odours, I. 186. By vifible impreffions, I. 209,' 
By audible impreffions, I. 234. 

Idiotifm briefly confidered, I. 391. 

Jews, their reftoration, II. 373, p. 683. 

Imagination defined, I. 3. Confidered, I. 383. 

Imagination, pleafures and pains, of, confidered, I. 418. Its 

pleafures ought not to be made a primary purfuit, II. 242. 

The purfuit of them ought to be regulated by religion, 

II. 245. 

Imitation, faculty of, confidered, I. 107, 361. 

Immateriality of the foul, not oppofed by the doctrine of vibra- 
tions, or the theory of thefe papers, I. 33, 511. v 

Immateriality of God confidered, P. III. 508* 

Immutability of God, II. 35. 

Importance of the fcriptures, an argument of their genuinenefs and 
truth, II. 86. 

Impreffions made on the external parts, how we judge of their 
feat, I. 138. 

Independency of God, II. 6. * 

Individuals their expectations in the prefent life, II* 159* 

Infinity of God, P. III. 472. 

Infinity of the univerfe, II. 11, P. III. 474. 

Inflammations, the pains attending them confidered, I. 126. 

Injpiration, three fuppofitions concerning it, II. So,< P. III. $66* 
Confidered, P. III. 570. 

Inftinft briefly confidered, I. 411. 

Inftrumentality of beings to each other's happinefs and mifery 
declared in the fcriptures, II. 182.. 

Inter coftal nerve, I. 98. 

Intermediate Date of the foul briefly confidered, II. 402. 

Inteftines, their periftaltic motion confidered, I. 96. 

Invention, faculty of, briefly confidered, I. 434. 

Jonah*s miffion to the Ninevites confidered, P, III. 753. 

Itching, its phenomena confidered, I. 128. 

Judgments made by fight concerning magnitude, diftance> mo- 
tion, figure, and pofition, I. 200. „ 
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JndgmnU concerning the diftance and pofitkm of a fending 

body, I. ltj. 
Juflice of God, II. 37. 

K. 
Knowledge, the infinity of the divine, II. 9. 

L. 

Lacerations, pams attending them confidered, I. 126. 

Language compared to geometry and algebra, I. 279. The 
general refemblances, and particular differences, of different 
languages, I. 281. Ancient ones, obfervations on them 
ariung from the do&rine of afiociation, I. 297. 

Laughter, its origin, I. 129,252,437. 

Laws, Jewijh, their fuperior excellence, II. 184. 

Leibnitz's pre-eftablifhed harmony, 1 . 111. 

Liberty of God, II . 35. 

Liberty, early propensity to, confidered, P. III. 482, 558, 710. 

Light, ray of, agitated by vibrations, I. 26. 

Logic, art of, briefly considered. I. 358. 

Longings of pregnant women confidered, I. 164. 

Love of God confidered according to the do&rine of aflbciation, I. 
489, P. III. 655. Our primary purfuit, and ultimate end, 
II. 509,325. Pore, confidered, P. III. 653. 

Love of God, and of oar neighbour, ho>v taught in the fcrip- 
tures, II. 178. 

Luminous appearances in the eye, I. 198. 

M. 

Madnefs briefly confidered, I. 55, 165, 400. 

Magifirate, the duty of, II. 305. 

Malebranche's fy ftetn of oecafional caufes, 1 . 1 1 1 . 

Man's bappinefs overbalances his anhappinefe, P. III. 485. 

Mafticaiion confidered, I. 170. 

Mathematical knowledge briefly confidered> I- 357- 

Mecbanifm of the human mind, I. 500. Compatible with virtue 
and happinefs, P; III. 459. 

Melancholy briefly confidered, I. 399. 

Membranes contracted by pain, I. 42. By a ftimolus, I. 92. 

Memory defined, I. 3. Its phenomena confidered I. 374. 

Mercy of God, II. 37. 

Millennium, expectation of, confidered, P. HI. 682. 

Miniature vibrations, their generation, i. 58. 

Miracles of the fcriptures, cannot be feparated from the common 
fads, II. 75. Objection to them from the fixednefs of the 
CQurfe of nature of litde or no weight, II. 142, P. III. 599. 

Objection 
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Objection to them from the inadequacy of human teflimony 
to fupport them refuted, P. Ill, 607. 

Miracles, moral, confidered, P. III. 622.' 

Miraculous interpofitions, agreeable to natural religion, or even 
necefl&ry in the infancy of the world, II.* 136. 

Mirth, practical rules concerning it, II. 251. 

Moral good and fail, modes of natural good and evil, P. III. 542. 1 

Moral Jenfe confidered, I. 493, P. III. 543. The immediate guide 
of life, II. 337. Practical rules for the regulation of it, 
II. 339. - 

Morality, end* of, P. III. 459. Hartley's fyftem of in fome re- 
fpeds too ftrict, P. III. 636. 

Morality of the Pagans compared with the Chriftian, II. 341. 

Mofaic account of the nrft inhabitants of this earth highly probable 
initfelf, II. 140. 

Mofaic difpenfation confidered, P. III. 721. 

Motion, automatic, denned, I. 3. Voluntary, defined, I. 4. 
, Depends on the brain, I. 7. Performed by the fame means 
as fcnfation, and intellectual perception, I. 85. Ry vibra- 
tions, I. 86. Automatic, explained in general, I. 94. Vo- 
luntary and femi voluntary, explained in general, I. 103. 
Secondarily automatic, its generation, I. 104, 108. 

Motions excited by tangible impreflions, I. 147. By impreflions 
on the organ of tafte, I. 169. By impreifions on the organ 
of fmell, I: 187. By impreflions on the eye, I. 215. By 
impreflions on the ear, I. 237. 

Mu/cular contraction confidered, I. 88. The fenfations attending 
it confidered* I. 130. 

Mufic, the pleafure arifing from it confidered, I. 425. 

Mufical founds, their phenomena confidered, I. 225. 

Mufical firings, lean to their foregoing ftate, I. 62. 

N. 

Narcotics, I. 51. 

Nature, courfe of, in what fenfes it may be underdood, IT. 142. 

Natural religion defined, II. 45. Follows from the divine attri- 
butes, if. 46. Confirmed by revealed, II. 48, P. III. 519. 

Neceffity confidered, P. III. 458. Sy item of, ftrongeft fupport of 
chriftianity, P. III. 624. ' K 

Nerves, capillaments, not tubuli, I. 17. Pellucid, I. 18. 

Nerves homonymous, may affect each other, I. 98. 

Nervous fluid, 1. 20. 

Numbnefs confidered, I. 1 31., 

Nydalopia, I. 199. 

O. 

Obfcurity of the prophecies, no objection to them, II. 157. 
Offerings of the Mofaic law, ufe of, P. III. 729. 

Omniprefence 
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Ommprefenee of God, II. 34. 

Opinion* of mankind afford fome dire&ion in refpefi of the rule of 

life, II. 108. Favourable to virtue, II. 200. 
Opium, its effeas confidered, I. 49. 
Origin of evil not folved by philosophical free-will, II. 63. 



P. 

Pain exceeds pleafure ih degree, I. 35. Declines from the fre- 
quent repetition of the painful impreffion, I. 38. 

Fains, internal, how we judge of their feat, I. 140. 

Painting, the pleafures arifing from it confidered, I. 426. 

Paralytica! infenfibilities confidered, 1. 133. 

Parisian beggar, I. 44, 46. 

Pafions, violent ones confidered, I. 398. 

Paternal love of God confidered, P. III. 748. 

Periftaltic motion of the inteftines, I. 171, 177. 

Perplexities of understanding in abftrufe and important matters, 
practical rules concerning them, II. 256. 

Philology briefly confidered, 1. 355. 

Pbilofipbical language, fome hints concerning the method of con- 
tracting one, I. 315. 

Pbilofopby, natural, briefly confidered, I. 363. 

Pbrenjy briefly confidered, I. 55. 

Pbyfic, art of, the relation which it bears to the do&rines of vi- 
brations and afibciation, I. 264. 

Pia mater may penetrate, divide, and fubdivide the medullary 
fubftance, I. 18. 

Pleafure, the general endeavour to obtain it confidered, II. 211. 
P. 111. 635. 

Pleafures and pains, the different' kinds of, confidered, I. 39. 
intellectual, their origin, I. 80. Of feeling, how they con- 
tribute to the formation of our intellectual pleafures and 
pains, I. 143. Of tafle, how they contribute, Sec. I. 166. 
Of fmell, how they contribute, &c. I. 185. Of fight, how 
they contribute, &c. I. 207. Of agreeable and difagreeable 
founds, how they contribute, &c. I. 233. 

Poetry, the pleafures arifing from it confidered, I. 428. 

Polite arts, lawfulnefs of the ftudy of them confidered, P. III. 651. 

Power, divine, infinity of, II. 9. 

PraQite of mankind, affords fome direction in refpeCt of the rule of 
life, II. 197. Favourable to virtue, II. 199, P. III. 629. 

Prayer, practical rules concerning; it, II. 331. 

Prophecies, contained in the fenptures prove their divine autho- 
rity, II. 150. May have double fenfes, II. 160. Thofe 
of the Old Teftament properly applied by the writers of 
the New, II. 162. Confiderations on, P. Hi. 577, 681. 

Proportions, 
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Proportions, mathematical, I. 325. Concerning natural bodies, 

I. 329. Concerning paft fads, I. 331. Concerning fu- 
ture fads, I. 332. Speculative and abstracted, I. 332. 

Providence, general and particular, confidered, II. 44, P. III. 517. 
PreJJure, the fenfations attending it, confidered, I. 1 30. > 
Pul/e, intermittent, I. 246. Fluttering, I. 247. 
Punijbments confidered, P. III. 494. 

R. 

Rays of light compared to fluxions, I. 352. 

Reafon, ufe of in matters of faith, P. III. 60^.. 

Reception of the Jewifh and Chriftian religions proves their truth* 

II. 189. Of falfe ones, an argument to the fame pur- 
pofe, II. 191. 

Recurrency of the fame ideas, its effects on the mind, I. 397. 

Reformation of the whole world never attempted before Chrift, 
II. 177. 

Religion, prefuppofes practical free will, II. 53. Does not pre- 
fuppofe philofophical free-will, II. 56. End of, P. III. 459. 
Natural and revealed, connection between, II. 52, P. HI. 518* 
DhTentions in, not prevented by articles of faith, P. III. 672. 

Religions, pagan, derived from patriarchal revelations, II. 112. 

Religious knowledge, confidered as a branch of knowledge in 
general, I. 366. 

Repentance confidered, P. III. 526. 

Repulfions of the fmall particles of matter, I. 20, 27. 

Refignation to God's will, II. 322. 

Refpiration, increafed during fleep, I. 52. How began and con- 
tinued, I. 95, 248. 

Revelations, patriarchal, judaical, and chriftian, their good effects 
upon the world, II. 174. 

Revealed religion, confirmed by natural, II. 52. P. III. 518. 

Reveries briefly confidered, I. 383. 

Rifusfardonius, I. 17 1. 

Ru3us, I. 173. 

Rule of faith, II. 347. 

Rule of life, II. 196, P. III. 629. Motives to enforce the true 
one, II. 343. 



Salvation, its terms confidered, II. 404, P. III. 691. 

Sciences reduced to feven general heads, 1. 353. Pleafures arifing 

from the fiudy of them confidered, I. 433. Practical rules 

concerning this ftudy, II. 255. 
Scriptures, truth of the facts contained in them, proves their divine 

authority, II. 79, 

Self- 
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Silf-intmft, its pleafures and pains confidered, I. 458. Its plea- 
sures not to be made a primary purfuit, II. 271. The pur- 
fuit of them to be regulated by religion, II. 279. P radical 
obfervations on felf-intereft and felf- annihilation* II. 280. 

p. m. 653. 

Senfation defined, I. 2. Depends on the brain, I. 7. Its conti- 
nuance in the mind, I. 9. Mere fenfations explained, I. 41 . 

Senfible pleafures, ought not to be made a primary purfuit, II. 21 1 . 
The purfuit of them to be regulated by religion, II. 215. 

Senforium, to be placed in the brain, I. 31. 

Sixes, their defires towards each other confidered, I. 239. Prac- 
tical rules concerning thefe defires, II. 22 8. 

Sighing confidered, I. 251. 

Sight, its immediate organ, I. 191. 

Sleep, its phenomena confidered, I. 45. 

Smell, extent and powers of its organ, and its phenomena con- 
fidered, I. 180. 

Smiling considered, I. 171. 

Sneezing confidered, I. 97, 189. 

Social behaviour f , practical rules for regulating it, II. 292. 

Seftntfs of the medullary fabftance, I. 17. 

Solution of continuity, attended with pain, I. 35. 

Sounds, doclrineof, favours that of vibrations, I. 27, 231. 

Spafins in the inteftincs confidered, I. 173. 

Spirituality of God, II . 31. 

Spots, dark ones before the eye confidered, I. 199. 

Speaking, action of, confidered, I. 105. 

Squinting confidered, I. 21 8, 221. 

Stahl, his hypothefis concerning animal motion, I. 110, 266. 

Stammering confidered, I. 260. 

Stomach and bowels, their fenfations confidered, I. 157. 

Stretching, action of, confidered, 1. 99, 255. 

Style of the fcriptures a proof of their genuinenefs, II. 97. 

Sub/er*urency^ of pain to pleafure declared in the fcriptures, II. 1 8o, 

Suftion, action of, confidered, I. 169. 

Su/penfion of a ft tons, voluntary, confidered, I. 261. 

Sufpenfeon of choice, how far fubjecl. to the will, P. III. 539. 

Super ftition, a degeneration of the fear of God, I. 491. 

Swallowing, action of, confidered, 1. 97, 1 70. 

Symbolical books confidered, P. III. 671 . 

Sympathy, its pleafures and pains confidered, according to the 
do&rine of aflbciation, I. 471 , Its pleafures maybe a pri- 
mary purfuit, II. 283. 



Taternaek, Jewtfk, it&exqnifite workmafcfliip an evidence 1 of the 
divine authority of the fcriptures, II. 184. 

TangibU 



INDEX. 

Tangible qualities confidered, I. 136. The^true reprefehtatives 
of the properties of bodies, I. 138. 

Tafte, organ of, its extent and powers, I. 15.1. The differences 
of taftes confidered, I. 153. Hints fc^ the better analyfing 
them, 1. 156. The changes made in the tafte confidered, 

I. 162. 

Tears,, the fhedding of them in grief confidered, I. 253. 

Temple, Jenvijh, its exquifite workmanfhip an evidence for thef 

divine authority of the fcriptures, II. N 184. 
Theopathy, its pleafu res and pains confidered, I. 486, P. III. 653. 

Its pleafares are our primary purfuit, II. 309. 
Thirft confidered, 1 . 161. 

Threats of God, to be uoderftood conditionally, P. III. 752. 
Time, paft and future, prefent to God, II. 28. 
Titillation, its phenomena confidered, I. 129. 
Torpedo, the effects from its ftroke confidered, I. 133. 
Traditional authority for the fcriptures fufficient to eftablifh their 

truth and genuinenefs, 11. 84. 
Truft in God, II. 322. 
Types contained in the fcriptures prove their divine authority, 

II. 160. 



Venomous bites and flings confidered, I. 134. 

Ventriloqui, I, 228, 23 1. 

Veracity of God, II. 37. • ' 

Vibrations of the medullary particles explained, I. 11, Proved, 
I. 12. The manner in which they are communicated to the 
whole medullary fubftance, J. 21. Their four differences, 
-I. 30. Origin of the motory vibrations, I. 91. 

Vibratiundes, their generation, I. 58. Raifed by afibciation, 
I. 67. Generation of complex ones, I. 79. May be fo 
increafed as to equal fenfory vibrations in ftrength, I. 80. 
Generation and aflbciations of motory ones, I. 101. 

Vis inertia confidered, P. III. 508. 

Vifion, fingle and double, confidered, I. 204. 

Under/landing defined, I. 3. 

Uniformity of the medullary fubfknce, I. 16. 

Unity of defign, which appears in the fcriptures, proves their 
divine authority, II. 126. 

Univerfality, want of it in the publication of revealed religion, 
no objection to it, II. 184. 

Vomiting, action of, confidered, I. 97, 172, 177. 

Urine, its expulfion confidered, I. 97, 175, 178. 

W. 

Walking, action of, confidered, I. 256. 

Will 



INDEX. 

HhU defined, fi J^37 1- 

Wi/domof God.coftdcred, P. III. 515. 

Wit, the, pleafure a)ifing from it> confidered, I. 437. 

Words 'get? ideas bjf/affociation, I. 268. The manner in which 
this is done*,!. 270. Their four clafles, I. 277. MiHakes 
in their ufe and application, I. 283. A chief means in 
generating the intellectual pleafures and pains, I. 285. And 
xn rendering oar ideas complex, I. 287. 

Wounds* the pains attending them confidered, I. 126. 

Y. 

Yawning, action of, confidered, I. 99, 255. 

Z. 

Zoroaster's initiations, ihort remarks on them, II. 193. 



THE END. 
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